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INTRODUCTION 


Two nations in antiquity have done more to ennch the 
world with the works of hterature than any others 
These two nations are the Hebrew and the Gree k 
Of the ongins of the hterature of both these peoples we 
know httle That there were defimte canons of art 
there can be httle doubt — but, for the most part, their 
art was unconsaous Both excelled as story-tellers, 
but their narrative has httle of the verbosity and the 
rrelevance of many early story-tellers The growth and 
ievelopment of the skill of both peoples seem to have 
xen a natural and unconsaous process The Homenc 
"hapsodes certainly had certam clear canons of art and 
metre, and the Jewish writers had definite laws of 
rhythm and balance, but both peoples seem to have 
relied, above all, on their own amazmg sense of style 
Take, for example, the exquisite lament of David over 
Absalom, m the Second Book of Samuel xvm 33 
And the kmg was mudb. moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate and wept, and as he went, thus 
he said, ' 0 my son Absalom, my son, my son, Absalom! 
Would God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son 
my son!”’ ^ ' 

Later writers on style, when hterature becomes 
conscious and mutative, might analyse the method 
used to produce the sublime effect Demetrius m his 
treatise On Style might have quoted the passage, had he 
imowi It, as an instance of SiAoyi'a. but the writer 
ot the passage wrote without such self-analysis, and 

vu 



viii INTRODUCTION 

instinctively gave free play to his own wonderful 
power of pathos 

I Literary cnticisni and analysis of style begin with 
'Anstotle It is natural for a later age to take up the 
old masters and try to discover the secrets of their power 
As aids to hterary enjoyment and appreciation, it is 
important that the essays of such critics should be in 
the hands of modem students, and the present volume 
IS an attempt to show the development of hterary 
cntiasm m a later age, when the writer’s art becomes 
conscious and mutative ‘It is not enough to know 
what to say, but it is necessary also to say it m the 
right way’ (od yap anoyprq to ^eiv a Set A^etv, oAA’ 
dvdy/o} Kal raOra d)S Set el-Tretv) 

This volume nghtly begms with Anstotle In the 
history of European thought, down to the time of the 
revival of learning, Anstotle reigned supreme He 
treated of every subject which came withm the scope of 
ancient thought In an age when leaimng waxed dim, 
almost all secular wntmgs but those of Anstotle had 
dropped out of notice m Europe Umversities and 
schools were founded on Anstotle, and for several 
centimes he reigned without a nval m all the umversities 
of Europe It is, therefore, qmte natural for Chaucer, 
m the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, to speak of 
the Clerk of Oxenford as devotmg all his thoughts to 
the study of Anstotle 

For h3rm was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad m blak or reed. 

Of Anstotle and his philosophic. 

Than robes nche, or fithele, or gay sautne 

Greece, at the time of Anstotle, was full of dialectic 
and rhetonc, and the natural bent of the Greek mmd 
gave a prommence to the art of oratory that it has 
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probably seldom had elsewhere The debates m the 
Ecdesia, the love of htigation, caused every atizen to 
be at heart a debater No wonder that histonans like 
Thucydides and tragedians hke Eunpides, by a natural 
j instinct, loved to present discussions on pubhcor private 
pohcy in the form of a debate But this love of argu- 
ment caused a deterioration in the art of rhetoric, 
which ceased to be a means of elucidatmg truth, and 
became a form of trickery by which ‘the worse argu- 
ment rmght appear the better' It was for this reason 
that Plato refused to coimtenance the study of it, and 
left it to the despised class of rhetoncal sophists 
Aristotle was wiser He realized that rhetoric was 
a form, and an important form, of hterary style, and 
dealt with rhetoric next m order after logic and 
dialectic He repudiated the appeal to passion, which 
so dear to many of his contemporaries He developed 
- - the mam pomts that an orator must keep m mmd, 
and pointed out the knowledge which he must acquire if 
he is to attam emmence m his art In so domg, Aristotle 
enunaated almost every maxim in the art of rhetonc 
which is required by an aspirant to the art, and left very 
httle for later exponents to add 
Anstotle deals with his subject, not merely as a 
rhetoncian, but as a hterary cntic and as a supreme 
exponent of language and style This gives a speaal' 
importance to his Poetics, which is a treatise on poetry 
m general and the drama m particular Unfortunately, 
the work as we have it is mcomplete The first book 
alone is extant, of the second book, which deals with 
vAimedy, only a few fragments remam Plato would 
have banished the drama from his ideal Repubhc, on 
the ground that mutation was dangerous, and emotion 
was to be discouraged m the body pohtic Anstotle, 
with greater wisdom, saw that such natural mstmcts 
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could never be suppressed He rather faced the facts 
and used emotion for the soul, as a physiaan uses a 
purge {KaOapats) for the body Pent-up emotion is far 
more dangerous than emotion when nghtly controlled 
Poets were to be regarded as medical officers for the 
soul (Tragedy and epic poetry mutate the nobler 
aspects of lif^ satire and comedy mutate the lower 
Tragedy exdfes pity and fear, and m so domg serves 
as a purgation of these emotions (vi, 2 ) Anstotle 
also bungs out with effect the essential difference be- 
tween epic and tragic poetry as one of time Tragedy 
(v, 8) generally tnes to himt its action to a penod of 
twenty-four hours, or not much more than that, while 
epic poetry is unhmited m pomt of time 

Plato’s outlook on the drama was rather akm to that 
of the Enghsh Puritans Everythmg must subserve to 
the moral well-bemg of the State, and no hmit should 
be assigned to the repression of the mdividual, if the 
needs of the State required it Anstotle takes a 
broader view He adnuts frankly that the object of 
poetry is pleasure, and that nothing else can give the 
same kmd of pleasure This pleasure is due to the 
absorption of the hearer m the poet’s words, it is not 
due to techmcal or mechamcal skill on the part of the 
composer, it is the impress of one forceful personahty 
on the soul of another 

As an exponent of hterary style, Anstotle has never 
really been surpassed or superseded Subsequent ages 
have produced many who have tned to foUow m his 
footsteps, but neither m ancient nor m modem times 
has anythmg of importance on Rhetonc been added to 
what he wrote 

The work of Demetnus On Style is an example of a 
later wnter who followed m Aristotle’s footsteps and 
added certam features of his own It cannot be deter- 
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mined for certam who this Demetnns is Traditionally, 
he has been identified with Demetnns of Phalemm 
(300 B c ), but this seems too early a date Demetnns 
was a common enough name m the Greek world 
Dr Rhys Roberts gives reasons for thmkmg that the 
treatise was wntten m the fimt century of the Christian 
era, and for identifymg the wnter with Demetnus of 
Tarsus, a fnend of Plutarch He suggests that the work 
may have been composed, or at any rate used, dunng 
his mission m Bntam under Agncola The suggestion 
IS mterestmg, but it cannot be regarded as much more 
than an attractive speculation 
Demetrius, who follows m the steps of Aristotle, 
quotes him fully and refers also to his pupd Theo- 
phrastus, but his method of treatmg the subject difiers 
considerably He deals far less with theory and method, 
and takes a more general view of the problems of style 
One speaal characteristic of Demetnus is his fourfold(\ 
^vision of style mto the ‘plain’, the ‘stately’, the 
‘polished’, and the ‘ powerful’, each of which he descnbes 
and illustrates, while he pomts out the danger attached 
to each one of these styles, that it may, by careless 
handlmg, degenerate mto a correspondmg vice, a ‘ fngid*' 

‘ aSected ’, ' and ', or ‘ diss^eeable ’ style 
The value of Demetnus’s treatise does not depend on 
his theones so much as on the practical test of the 
pnnaple of good taste One of the most pleasmg 
features of his work is his constant appeal to and quota- 
tion from the great Greek authors His frequent 
quotations from Homer, for example, the gnm jest of 
iCycIops (s 130), the digmty and beauty of Nausicaa 
treatise very attractive and easy to 
read His illustrations of his remarks from some of the 
best known passages of Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
Aristophanes, and others, give a flavour to his treatise 
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which saves it completely from the tedium of the 
mere theonst 

The present volume mcludes another attempt at 
('literary cnticism of a very different character — ^the An 
j Poehca of Horace This is a treatise composed m Latin- 
hexameters on the rules of dramatic art, mdudmg both 
tragedy and comedy It represents a different penod 
and outlook Latm literature had little of the spon- 
taneous ongmahty of Greek hterature, it was almost 
entirely imitative, and drew all its mspiration and ideas 
and even its poetic metres from the Greek masters It 
had, however, its outstandmg achievements The suc- 
cess of Virgil’s Aeneid m the field of epic poetry raised 
all kmds of expectations, and it was clearly hoped that 
a great tragedian imght anse at Rome to contest the 
laurels with Sophocles and Aeschylus It was m such 
an atmosphere as this that Horace wrote his Ars Poehca 
This treatise on the Art of Poetry, though full of 
memorable maxims and sound ideas, suffers senously 
from an absence of arrangement and order. It bears 
very much the stamp of a poem that was composed 
hastily and never revised or pohshed before its final 
pubhcation This may very well be the case with it 
But the soundness of many of its statements and the 
beauty of much of its language give it an attraction all 
its own The mam theme, apart from its techmcal rules 
and comments, is based on the favounte idea of Horace, 
that a poet, if he is to produce work that wiH hve, must 
be mdependent of popular opmion, must be mdefatig- 
able m stud5ung the best models, and must be smcere 
m idea and thought 

‘ Be perfect in the great onginals. 

Bead them by day and think of them by mght 

Voltaire, who disparages Horace’s Satires, speaks of his 
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Aft of Poetry as ‘admirable’ Certainly it is full of 
kmdly wit and lively wisdom, and it has supphed the 
world with many a quotation and epigram apphed to 
quite different subjects from those which Horace had 
1 imnd when he wrote them 

1934 TAM 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


Translated by Thomas Twtmng, I789» reprinted 

from the 2nd edition ( 1812 ), ts^ed under the supervision 
of Darnel Twining. 




PART I 


GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW OF POETRY AND ITS 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES 

Introduction 

My design is to treat of poetry in general, and of its 
several species, to inquire what is the pro per effect of 
each — ^what construction of a fable, or plan, is essential 
to a good poem-^f what, and how many, parts each 
speaes consists, with whatever else belongs to the same 
subject which I shall consider m the order that most 
naturally presents itself 


I 

Epi^p^^, tragedy, comedy, dith yr ambics , as 
alsoj'for the mosrpart, the muac of The flute and of 
the lyre — all these are, in the most general view of 
them, ttmi ati ons , difi enng. hoover, from each other 
m tl nee respects, accordmg to the di fierent means, the 
different obiects, or the different mai mer of their 
imitation 

II 

For as men, some through art and some through habit, 
mutate various objects by means of colour and figure, 
and others, again, by voice, so, with respect to the arts 
above-mentioned, rh3^m,jjrords,jmd melody are the 
different means by whichreither” singly or variously 
combmed, they all produce then mutation 

^ For example in the imitations of The flute and the 

5 
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lyre, and of any other instruments capable of producing 
a similar effect — ^as the S5mmx, or pipe — ^mdody and 
rhythm only are employed In those of dance, rh3dhm 
alone, without melody, for there axe dancers who, by 
rh5d:hm apphed to gesture, express manners, passions, - 
I and actions 

The epopoeia imitates by words alone, or by verse, 
and thal verse may either be composed of various metres, 
or confined, accordmg to the practice hitherto estab- 
lished, to a smgle speaes For we should otherwise 
have no general name which would comprehend the 
mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, and the Socratic 
dialogues, or poems m iambic, elegiac, or other metres, 
in which the epic species of mutation may be conveyed 
Custom, mdeed, connectmg the poetry or makmg with 
the metre, has denommated some elegiac poets, i e 
makers of elegiac verse, others epic poets, i e makers of 
hexameter verse, thus distmguishmg poets, not accord^ 
mg to the nature of their mutation, but accordmg to 
that of their metre only For even they who compose 
treatises of medicme or natural philosophy m verse 
are denommated poets yet Homer and Empedocles have 
nothmg m common except their metre, the former, 
therefore, justly merits the name of poet, while the 
other should rather be called a physiologist than a poet 

So, also, though any one should choose to convey his 
mutation m every kmd of metre promiscuously, as 
Chaeremon has done m his Centaur, which is a medley of 
aU sorts of verse, it would not immediately follow that, 
on that account merely, he was entitled to the name of 
poet But of this enough 

There are, agam, other speaes of poetry which make 
use of all the means of mutation rhythm, melody, and 
verse Such are the dith5n'ambic, that of nomes, 
tragedy, and comedy, with this difference, however. 
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that in some of these they are employed all together, 
m others, separately And such are differences of 
these arts with respect to the means by which they 
imitate 


III 


But as the objects of imi tation are the actions of meiij^ 
and these men m ust of n ecessity be^th^good or b^i 
(for on this does ^aracter principally depend, the 
manners bemg, in all men, most strongly marked by 
virtue and vice), it follows th at we can only represent 
men eith er as better than they actually are, or worse, 
or exactly as they are just as, m pamtmg, the pictures 
of Polygnotus were above the common levd of nature, 
those of Pauson below it, those of Dion5^ius faithful 
hkenesses 

Now It IS evident that each of the imitations above- 
mentioned will admit of these differences, and become a 
different land of imitation, as it mutates objects that 
differ m this respect ThK may be the case with 
dancmg, with the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
and also with the poetry which employs words or verse 
only, without melody or rhythm thus, Homer has 
drawn men supenor to what they are, Qeophon, as 
they are , Hegemon the Thasian, the mventor of parodies, 
and Nicochares, the author of the Ddtad, worse than 
they are 

So ^am, with respect to dithyrambics and nomes 
m these, too, the imitation may be as different as that 
')of the Persians by Timotheus, and the CvcUybs bv 
Philoxenus 

Tragedy, also, and comedy, are distmguished in the 
same manner, the aim of comed y bemg to^eidubit men 
worse than we find them, that of "tragedy, better 
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IV 

There remains the third difference — that of the 
maimer m which each of these objects may be imitated 
For the poet, umtatmg the same object, and by the 
same means, may do it either m narration — and 
that, agam, either personatmg other characters, as 
Homer does, or m his own person throughout, without 
change — or he may imitate by representmg all his 
characters as real, and employed in the very action 
itself 

These, then, are the three differences by which, as 
I said m the begmnmg, all imitation is distingmshed 
those of the means, the object, and the manner, so that 
Sophocles IS, m one respect, an imitator of the same kmd 
with Homer, as elevated characters are the objects of^* 
both, m another respect, of the same kmd with Ansto- 
phanes, as both imitate in the way of action, whence, 
accordmg to some, the apphcation of the term drama 
(i e action) to such poems Upon this it is that the 
Donans groimd their claim to the mvention both of 
tragedy and comedy For comedy is claimed by the 
Meganans, both by those of Greece, who contend that 
it took its rise m their popular government, and by those 
of Sicily, among whom the poet Epicharmus flourished 
long before Chiomdes and Magnes and tragedy, also, 
is daimed by some of the Donans of Peloponnesus 
In support of these claims they argue from the words 
themselves They allege that the Done word for c i 
village IS come, the Attic, demos, and that comedians 
were so called, not from comazetn — to revel — ^but from 
jtheir strollmg about the comax, or villages, before tliey 
were tolerated m the city TTiey say, further, that 
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to do, or act, they express by the word dran, the 
Athenians by prattetn 

And thus much as to the differences of imitation — 
how many, and what, they are 


V 

Poetry m general seems to have denved its ongm from 
two cau s^^each of them natural . 

(i) To tmtiaie ^ mstmctive m man from his infancy 
By this he is distmguished from other animals, that ^ 
IS, o f all, the rnost imitahv^ and through this instinct 
recei ves earliest education Al l m en, likewise, 
^tur^y receive pleasure from ^tation This is 
evident from what we experience m viewmg the works of 
mutative art , for m them we contemplate with pleasure, 
''and with the more pleasure the more exactly they are 
imitated, such objects as, if real, we could not see without 
pain ; as the figures of the meanest and most disgusting 
animals, dead bodies, and the like And the reason of 
this IS, that to learn is -a natural pleasure, not confined 
to philosophers, but common to all men, with this 
difference only, that the multitude partake of it m a 
more transient and compendious manner Hence the 
pleasure they receive from a picture m viewmg it they 
learn, they infer, they discover what every object is, 
that this, for instance, is such a particular man, etc 
|For if we suppose the object represented to be some- 
^ thmg which the spectator had never seen, his pleasure, 
m that case, will not arise from the imitation, but from 
i me workmanship, the colours, or some such cause 
' ' I^utahon, then,bemg thus natural to us, and,secondly 
melody and rhythm bemg also natural (for as to metre’ 
It is plainly a speaes of rhythm), those persons m whom 
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ongmally t^e propensities ^^e the strongestj wer e 
naturally led to rude and extemporaneous attempts, 
which, gradually improved, gave birth to Poetry 


VI 

But this Poetry, foUowmg the different characters of 
its authors, naturally divided itself into two different 
kmds Thev__ who_were .of_a grave and lofty spint 
chose for their mutation the actions and the adventmr^ 
of elevated charaters, while poe ts of a hghter turn 
repr^OTted_ those' of^ the vicious ^d contemptible 
these composed ongmalfy satires,’ as the former 
did h3anns and encomia % 

Of the hghter land, we havencTj^em anterior to the 
time of Homer, though many such m aU , probability 
there were, but from his time we haver^s his Margttes) 
and others of the same species, m which the'jiajnb^was 
mtroduced as the most proper measure, and'Tience,' 
indeed, the name of iambic, because it was the measure 
in which they used to tambtze (i e to satinze)"'each other 
And thus these old poets were divided into two classes 
those who used the heroic, and those who used the 
iambic verse 

i^d as, .in the senous kmd, Homer alone may be said 
to jdeserve the name of poet, not only on account of his 
other excellences, but also of the dramatic spirit of 
his imitations, so was he likewise the first who suggested ^ 
the idea of comedy, by Substitutmg ridicule for invective, 
and givmg that ridicule a dramatic cast, for his Margies 
bears the same analogy to comedy, as his Ihad 'and 
Odyssey to tragedy But when tragedy and comedy 
had once made their appearance, succeedmg poets, 
arcordiner to the turn of their eenius. attached them- 
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selves to the one or the other of these new species 
the hghter sort, instead of iambic, became comic poets; 
the graver, tragic, mstead of heroic and that on account 
of the supenor digmty and higher' estimation of these 

‘ latter forms of poetry 

' Whether tragedy has now, with respect to its con- 
stituent parts, received the utmost improvement of 
which it is capable, considered both m itself and 
relatively to the theatre, is a question that belongs not 
to this place 


VII 

Both tragedy, then, and comedy, havmg ongmated 
m a rude and unpremeditated maoner — the first from 
the dithyrambic hymns, the other from those phalhc 
'•songs which m many cities remam still m use — each 
advanced gradually towards perfection by such suc- 
cessive improvemenfs as wore most obvious 

Tragedy, after various changes, reposed at length 
m the completion of its proper form .^chylus first 
added a second actor, he also abridged the chorus, and 
made the dialogue the principal part of tragedy Sopho- 
cles increased the number of actors to three, and added 
the decoration of painted gcenery It was also late 
before tragedy threw aside the short and simple fable 
and ludicrous language of its satync ongmal, and 
attained its proper magmtude and digmty The iambic 
measure was then first adopted for originally the tro- 
che -tetrameter was made use of as better suited'to 
the satync an d saltatonal g emus of the poem at that 
time, but when the dialogue was formed, nature itself 
pomted out the proper metre For the iambic is, of all 
metres, the most colloqmal, as appears evidently from 
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this fact, that our common conversation frequently 
falls mto iambic verse, seldom into hexameter, and only 
when we depart from the usual melody of speech 
Episodes, also, were multiphed, and every other part 
of the drama successively improved and pohshed 
But of this enqugh to enter mto a mmute detail 
would, perhaps, be a task of some length 


VIII 

Jt 

\JEomedy, as was ^aid before, is an mutation of bad 
char^ters . bad, not with respect to every sort of 
but to the ndiculous only, as being a species of turpitude 
grjdeformity, since_it may be dejBned to be a faidtjoi: 
jdeformity of such a sort as is neither painful nor destru(> 
l^e A ndiculous face, for example, is somethmg ugly 
and distorted, but not so as to cause pam 
The successive improvements of tragedy, and the 
respective authors of them, have not escaped our know- 
ledge, but Aose of comedy, from the httle attention 
that was paid to it m its origin, remain m obscunty 
For it was not till late that comedy was authonzed by 
the magistrate and earned on at the pubhc expense, 
it was at first a pnvate and voluntary exhibition 
From the time, mdeed, when it began to acqmre some 
degree of form, its poets have been recorded, but who 
first mtroduced masks, or prologues, or augmented the 
number of actors — ^these, and other particulars of the 
same kind, are unknown 

Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who m-j 
vented comic fables This improvement, therefore, is of 
Sicihan ongm But, of Atheman poets. Crates was the 
^sT^o abandoned the iambic form of comedy, and 
made use of invented and general stones or fables 
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IX 

jipiL poctty agrees so far with tragic as it is an 
irmtaUon of great characters and actions by means of 
words, but in tins it differs, that it makes u^e of onl}' 
one’l.md 'of metre tliroughout, and that it is narraln c 
It also differs m length, for tragcd\' cndea\ours, as far 
as possible, to confine its action within the limits of a 
single revolution of the sun, or ncarh so , but the time 
of epic action is indefinite Tins, howe\cr, at first iTas 
equally the cas^willi Tragedy itself 
Of their constituent parts some arc common to both, 
some peculiar to traged}' He therefore, w’ho is a 
judge of the beauties and defects of tragedy is, of course, 
equally a judge with respect to those of epic poclrj', 
for an the p arts of the epic poem arc to be found m 
^tragedy, not all those of tragedy in the epic poem 



PART II 

t 

r 

‘ OF TRAGFDY 

I 

Of the speaes of poetry which ’imitates m hexameters, 
and of comedy, we shall speak hereafter. Let us now 
consider tragedy, collectmg first, from what has been 
already said, its true and essential defimfaon “ 
Tragfedv. then, is an imitation of some action that is 
important, entire, and of a proper magnitude— ^ 
lan guageV emb^hshed and rendered pleasurable, but by 
ffifeent means m different parts — in the way, not c 
narration, but of action — effectmg through pity an( 
terror the correction and refinement of such passions 
By pleasurable language I mean a language that ha 
the embeDishments of rhythm, .melody, and metre 
And I add, by different means m different parts, becausi 
in some parts metre alone is employed, m others, melody 


II 

Now as tragedy mutates by actmg, the decoration 
m the first place, must necessarily be one of its parts 
then the mdopoeia (or music) and the diction, for these 
last mclude the means of tragic imitation By dictic ' 
I mean the metrical composition The meanmg ol 
mdopo&ta is obvious to every one F- W ' 

Agam, tragedy bemg an imitation of ‘an action, 
and the persons employed m that action bemg neces- 
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sanly characterized by their manners and their senti- 
ments, smce it IS from these that actions themselves 
denve their character, it follows that there must also 
be manners and sentiments as the two causes of actions, 
md,' consequently, of the happmess or unhappiness of 
ill men The mutation of the action is the fable for 
by fable I now mean the contexture of incidents, or the 
plot By manners, I mean whatever marks the char- 
acters of the persons, by sentunents, whatever they 
say, whether proving anythmg, or dehvermg a general 
sentunent, etc (1 i ■ " ' *■ 

Hence all tragedy must necessarily contam six parts, \ 
whidhTTo^her” constitute its pecuhar character orj 
quality fable , manners , diction, sentiments, decoration, I 
amd music Of these parfe, two rdate to the means, i 
oneTo~the-manner, and three to the object of imitetion 
And these are all These specific parts, itlve may so 
Kail them, have been employed by most poets, and are 
all to be found m almost every tragedy 


III 

l^t of aU these parts the^jiipst. important is the 
combination of madents or the fable_ Because tragedy 
IS an mutation, not of men, but oractions — of hfe^^qf 
happmess and unhappmess, for happmess consists'^m 
action, and the_supreme good itself, the very end of 
hfe, is action of a ceri^ !^d — ^not'quahty •dJIOw-the 
maffioers-of men constitute on^* quality or char- 
acters, but it IS by then actions that they are happy, 
‘or -the contrarj^ Tragedy, therefore, does not mutate 
action for^the sake of imitatmg manners, but m the 
mutation of action that of manners is of course m- 
volved So that the ac tion and the fable are the end 
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qf_tragedy, and in eve^Qrthing the end is of principal 
import^ce \ \ " ' ' ' 

^ Again, teagedy cannot* subsist without action, with- 
^out manners it may The tragedies of most modem 
poets have this defect, a defect common, mdeed, among 
poets m general As among pamters also, this is th( 
case with Zeuxis, compared with Polygnotus the lattei 
excels m the expression of the moaners', there is no such 
expression m the pictures of Zeuxis 

Further, suppose any one to string together a number 
of speeches m which the maimers are strongly marked, 
the language and the sentiments well turned, this wiU 
not be sufi&cient to produce the proper effect of tragedy 
that end will much rather be answered by a piece, 

. defective m each of those particula^,^but furnished with 
\a proper fable and contexture ‘of mcidents ’ Just as m 
^amtmg, the most bnUiant colours, spread at random 
and without design, wiH give far less pleasure than the- 
simplest outlme of a figure ' ' r 

Add to this, that those parts of tragedy/uy means 
jof which it becomes most mterestmg and affectmg 
are parts of the fable, I mean revolutions and 
discovenes 

As a further proof, adventurers m tragic wntmg are 
sooner able to arrive at excellence m the language and 
the manners than m the construction of a plot, as 
appears from almost aU our earher poets 
'U'-TEe fable, then, is the piinapal part — the soul, as it 
were — of tragedy, and the manners are next m rank, 
tragedy bemg 5n imitation of an action, and through 
that prmapally of the agents '■g 

In the third place stand the sentiments To tbi* 
part It belongs to say such thmgs as are true and proper, 
which, m the dialogue, depends on the pohtical and 
rhetorical arts for ^e ancients made their characters 
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speak in the style of pohtical and popular eloquence, 
but now the rhetoncal manner prevails 

manners are whatever manifests the disposition 
bf Jibe speaker ^ There are^speeches, therefore, which 
are without manners or character, as not contaimng 
anylhmg by which the propensities or aversions of the 
person who dehvers them can* be known The senti- 
ments comprehend whatever is said, whether provmg 
knsrthmg affirmatively or negatively, or expressmg some 
ge^ral reflection, etc 

^^^ourth m order is the diction, that is, as I have already 
said, the expression of the sentiments by words, the 
power and effect of which is the same, whether m verse 
or prose 

Of the remanung two parts the music stands next; 
of all the pleasurable accompaniments and embellish- 
ments of tragedy the most dehghtful 
The decoration has also a great effect, but of all the 
parts IS most foreign te the art For the power of 
tragedy is felt withdvrt^epresentation and actors, and 
he beauty of the decorations depends more on the art 
)f the raechamc than on that of the poet 


IV 

These thmgs bemg thus adjusted, let us go on to 
sxamme m what manner the fable should be constructed, 
smce this is the first and most important part of tragedy 
Now we have defined tragedy to be an imitation of 
action that is complete and entire, and that has also 
ascertain magm^e, for a thing may be enture and a 
jvhole, him y^tlnorbe of any raagmtude 

W Py ent ire I mean that which has a beginnmg, 
and an end' A begmiung is that which does 

C9®* 
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nec^sanly suppose an 5 ;i:hmg before it, but which 
^requ^^ s^omet^g to.f oUow it ^ end, on the contraiy, 
IS t^t which supposes something to precede it, either 
necessarily or probably, but which nothing is required 
to follow A middle is that which both supposes some-' 
thing to precede and requires something to follow , 
The poet, therefore, who would construct his fable’ 
properly is not at hberty to begm or end where he 
pleases, but must conform to these defimtions 
( 2 ) Agam, whatever is beautiful, whether it oe an 
animal, or any other thing composed of different parts, 
must not only have those parts arranged m a cert^ 
manner, b^ r^^^o b^of a certam magmtude, for 
beauty cpnsist sm m agmtude and order Hence it is that 
nd~veiy mmute animal can be beautiful, the eye com- 
prehends the whole too instantaneously to distmgmsh 
and compare the parts Neither, on the contrary, 
can one of a prodigious size be beautiful, because, a^ 
all its parts cannot be seen at once, the whole, the umty 
of object, IS lost to the spectator, as it would be, iop 
example, if he were surveymg an animal of many nul^ 
m length As, therefore, m animals and other objects, 
a certam magmtude is reqmsite, but that magmtude 
must be such as to present a whole easily comprehended 
by the eye, so m the fable a certam length is requisite, 
rbut that length must be such as to presen^ whole 
[easily comprehended by the memory ^ 

With respect to the measure of this lengtl^if refej g^. 
to actual representation m the dramatic conf^^ it 
is a matter foreign to the art itself For if a b^dred 
tragedies were to be exhibited m concurrence,4he lengt^ 
of each performance must be regulated 1^ the hour- 
glass, a practice of which, it is said, theramave formerly 
been mstances But if we detennme/>fcms measure by 
the nature of the thmg itself, the more extensive the 
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fable, consistently with the clear and easy compre-i 
hension of the whole, the more beautiful will it be, ivith^ 

P spect to magmtude In general, we may say that an 
!uon IS sufficiently extended when it is long enough 
to admit of a change of fortune, from hawy to ui^^P5%l 
or the reverse, brought about by a sud^lionf necessary 
or probable, of well-connected incidents 


V 

A fable is not one, as some conceive it to be, merely 
(because the hero of it is one For numberless events 

^ to one man, many of which are such as cannot 
lected mto one event, and so, hkewise, there are 
many actions of one man which cannot be connected 
mto any one action Hence appears tl^mi^stake of all 
^ those poets who have composed Rermeids, Thcseids, 
and other poems of that kmd They conclude that 
because Hercules was one, so also must be the fable of 
which he is the subject But Homer, ’^ohg his many 
other excellences, seems also to have been perfectly 
aware of this mistake, either from art or gemus For 
when he composed his Odyssey, he did not mtroduce aU 
the events of his hero’s Hfe^i^ch, ^ mstance, as the 
wound he received upon Pamassu^lns^feigned mad- 
ness when the Greaan army was assembhng, etc — 
events not »QOimected, either by necessary or probable 
consequence, with each other, but he comprehended 
those only which have relation to one action, for such 
we call that of the Odjrssey^ And in the same manner 
he composed bis Hiad * 

As, therefore, m other mimetic arts, one mutation is’ 
an mutation of one thmg, so here the fable, bemg an* 
mutation of an action, should be an mutation of aij 
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action that is one and entire, the parts of it being so 
connected that if any one of them be either transposed 
or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or changed, 
for whatever may be either retamed or omitted, without 
makmg any sensible difference, is not properly a part ' 


VI 

It appears, further, from what has been said, that it 
is not the poet's provmce to relate such thmgs as have 
/actually happened, but such as might have happened 
— such as are possible, accor^g either to probable lor 
necessary consequence ' ‘ ‘ \ ‘r'l 

^ ’For It IS not by wntmg m verse or prose that the 
lustonan and the poet are distmguished the work of 
Herodo tus might be versified, but it would stiU be a 
species of history, no less with metre than without." 
They are/distmguished by_ftis, thatJfche one relates 
what hasr^^^’th'e other' *^'at ^ght be' On this 
accotuit "poetry is a more philosophical and a more 
f excellent thmg than history: for poetry is chiefly con- 
rversant ^bout general truth, history about particular. 

'maimer, for example, any person of a certain 
character would speak or act, probably or necessarily 
— ^this is general, and this is the object of poetry, even 
while it makes use of particular names But what 
Alabiades did, or what happened to him — this is 
.particular truth 

With respect to comedy this is now become obvious, 
for here the poet, when he has formed his plot of probabl^v 
mcidents, gives to his characters whatever names he 
pleases, and is not, hke the iambic poets, particular 
and personal 

Tragedy, indeed, retams the use of real names, and 
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the reason is that what we are disposed to believe, 
we must thmk possible Now, what has never actually^ 
happened we are not apt to regard as possible; but 
what has been is unquestionably so, or it could not 
have been at all There are, however, some tragedies 
in which one or two of the names are histoncal, and the 


rest feigned there are even some in w’hich none of the 
names are histoncal, such is Agathon’s tragedy called^ 
The Flower, for in that all is invention, both incidents 
and names, and yet it pleases It is by no means, ^ 


therefore, essential that a poet should confine himself 
to the known and established subjects of tragedy'} 


Such a restramt would, indeed, be ndiculous, since 


■even those subjects that arc known are known com- 
paratively but to few, and yet are mtcresting to allV*^ 
/-' From all this it is manifest that a poet should be 
ja^poet or maker of fabl^^, i^ther than of verses, since 
it IS mutation that constitutes the poet, and of this 
mutation actions are the object nor is he the less a 
poet, though the incidents of his fable should chance to 
be such as have actually happened, for nothing hinders, 
but that some true events may possess that probabihty-, 
the mvention of which entitles him to the name of poet. 


01 sjmple fables or actions, the episodic are the worst 
I call that an episodic fable, the episodes of which follow 
eadi other without any probaWe or necessary con- 
nection, a fault mto which bad poets are betrayed by 
their want of skill, and good poets by the players for 
m order to accommodate their pieces to the purposes 
of nval performers m the dramatic contests, they spin 
out the action beyond their powers, and are thus 
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frequently forced to break the connection and contmuitj 
\oi its parts 

f But tragedy is an mutation, not only of a complete 
'action, but also of an action excitmg terror and pity 
j^Now that purpose is best answered by such events as 
ijare not only unexpected, but uneiqjected consequences 
i>of each other for, by this means, they will have more 
I of the wonderful than if they appeared to be the effects 
jof chance; smce we find that, among events merely 
casual, those are the most wonderful and stnkmg whid^ 
seem to unply design as when, for mstance, the statue 
of Mitys at Argos killed the very man who had murdered 
Mitys, by falhng down upon him as he was surveymg 
it, events of this kmd not having the appearance of 
' acadent It follows, then, that such fables as are formed 
on these principles must be the best 

VIII 

' Fables -are of two sorts, simple -and comphcated, 
for so also are the actions themselves of. which they 
are imitations An action (havmg the contmm^ aad 
unity prescribed) I call simple, when its catastrophe is 
produced wit;^ut either revolution or discovery, com- 
phcated when with one or both And these should arise 
from the structure of the fable itself, so as to be the 
natural consequences, necessary or probable, of what has 
preceded, m ihe action For there is a wide difference 
between madents that- foUow from, and mcidents that 
follow only' after, each other 

IX 

A revolution is a change (such as has already been 
mentioned) mto the reverse of what is expected from 
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the circumstances of the action, and that produced, 
as we have said, by“ probable or necessary consequence 
Thus, m the Oedtpits, the messenger, meanmg to make 
Oedipus happy, and to reheve him from the dread he 
was under with respect to his mother, by makmg known 
to Tiim his real birth, produces an effect directly contrary 
to his mtention Thus also m the tragedy of Lynceus, 
Lynceus is led to suffer death, Danaus follows to inflict 
it, but the event, resultmg from the course of the 
mcid^ts, IS that Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved 
ujscovery— as, mdeed, the word imphes— is a change 
from unknown to known, happemng between those 
characters whose happmess or unhappmess forms the 
catastrophe of the drama, and termmatmg m friendship 
or enmity 

The best sort of ^c ove^ is that which is accompanied 
by a revolution as m the Oedipus 
There are also other discoveries, for manimate thmgs 
of any kmd may be recognized m the same manner, 
and we may discover whether such a particular thmg 
was, or was not, done by such a person But the dis- 
covery most appropriated to the fable and the action is 
that above defined, because such discoveries and revolu- 
tions must exate either pity or terror, and tragedy 
we have defined to be an mutation of pitiable and 
terrible actions and because, also, by them the event, 
happy or unhappy, is produced 
Now discoveries, bemg rdative thmgs, are sometimes 
of one of the persons only, the qther bemg already known , 
and sometimes they are reaprocal thus, Iphigema is 
-discovered to Orestes by the letter which 'she" charges 
'hun to dehver, and Orestes is obhged, by other means, 
to make himself known to her 
These, then, are two parts of the fable— reyplution 
and discQyeiy There is a third, which we denommate 
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Jsasters The two former have been explained 
Uisast^ comprehend all pamful or destructive actions 
the exhibition of death, bodily anguish, wounds, anc 
eveiythmg of that kmd 


X 

|The parts of tragedy which are necessary to con- 
stitute its quahty have been already enumerated Its 
parts of quantity- 7 -the disimct parts nito which it^is 
divided — are these* prologue, episode, exode, and chorus, 
which last IS also divided mto the parode and the stast- 
fnon These are common to all tragedies The cotnum 
are found m some only ^ ^ 

The prologue is all that part of a tragedy which pre- 
cedes the parode of the chorus, the episode, all that 
part which is mcluded between entire "choral odes, 
the exode, that part which has no choral ode after it 
Of the choral part, the parode is the jBrst speech of 
the whole chorus, the stasimon mcludes all those choral 
odes that are without anapaests and trochees ' 

The comnws is a "general lamentation of the chorus 
and the actors together " 

Such are the separate parts mto which tragedy is 
divided Its parts of quahty were before e^lamed 


XI 

The order of the subject leads us to consider, m the 
next place, what the poet should aim at and what avoid ^ 
m the construction of his fable, and )5y what means the-^ 
purpose of tragedy may be best effedted 
Now smce it is reqmsite to the perfection of a tragedy 
that its plot should be of the comphcated, not of the 
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simple kind, and that it should imitate such actions as 
exate te^or and pity (this bemg the pecuhar property 
of the tmgic mutation), it follows evidently, m the first 
place, that the change from prospenty to adversity 
iiould not be represented as happening to a virtuous 
haracter, for this raises disgust rather than terror 
ir compassion Neither should the contrary change,. 
Torn adversity to prospenty, be exhibited m a viciousi' 
Character this, of all plans, is the most opposite to the 
gemus of tragedy, havmg no one property that it ought 
to have, for it is neither gratifymg m a moral view, 
Qor affectmg, nor temble Nor, agam, should the fall 
of a very bad man from prosperous to adverse fortune^ 
be represented because, though such a subject may be 
pleasmg from its moral tendency, it will produce neither .. 
pity nor terror For our pity is excite^by misfort\mW 
undeservedly suffered, and our terajji^^ somerresemb-, 
lance between the sufferer and oumelves Neither ofi. 
these effects will, therefore, be produced by such 
an event 

There remains, then, for our choice, the character 
between these extremes that of a person neither 
emmently virtuous or just, nor y^involved m mis- 
fortune by dehberate vice or vdlamyTButby 'some error! 
of hun^ frailty , and this person should also be someone, 
of high fame and flounshmg prospenty ''For ex^ple,^ 
Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustnous men of such 
famihes 


XII 

Hence it appears that, to be wdl constructed, a fable, 
icontrary to the opmion of some, should be smgle rather 
Ithan double, that the change of fortune should not be 
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from adverse to prosperous, but the reverse, and that 
^t should be the consequence, not of vice, but of some 
^eat f railty, m a character such as has been descnbed, 
orTietter rather than worse 

These pnnciples are confirmed by expenence, for 
poets formerly admitted almost any story mto the 
number of tragic subjects, but now, the subjects of 
the best tragedies are confined to a few families — ^t9 
Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Tele- 
phus, and others, the sufferers or the authors of some 
temble calamity 

Jhe most perfect tragedy, then, accordmg to the 
principles of' the art, is of this construction Whence 
appears the mistake of those cntics who censure 
Eunpides for this practice m his tragedies, many of which 
termmatayunhappily, for this, as we have shown, is 
nghf^s3(Snd S the strongest proof of it we find that 
upon the stage, and in the dramatic contests, such-^ 
tragedies, if they succeed, have always the most tragic 
effect, and Eunpides, though m other respects faulty 
m the conduct of his subjects, seems clearly to be the 
•most tragic of all poets 

I place m the second rank that kmd of fable to which 
some assign the first that which is of a double con- 
struction like the Odyssey, and also ends m two opposite 
events, to the good and to the bad characters That 
this passes for the best is owmg to the weakness of the 
spectators, to whose wishes the poets accommodate 
their productions This kmd of pleasure, however, is 
not the proper pleasure of tragedy, but belongs rather 
to comedy, for there, if even the bitterest enemies, hkeJ ' 
Orestes and Aegisthus, are mtroduced, they qmt the'*^ 
the scene at last in perfect fnendship, and no blood is 
shed on either side 
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XIII 

Terror and pity may be raised by the decoration^ 
"the mere spectacle, but they may also arise from the 
"circumstances of the action itsdf , which is far preferable 
and shows a supenor poet For the fable should be so^ 
constructed that, without the assistance of the sight, it§ 
madents may exate horror and comimseration m those 
who hear them only an efiect which every one who 
hears the fable of the Oedtpus must experience But 
to produce this effect by means of the decoration dis- 
covers want of art m the poet , who must also be supphed 
by the pubhc with an expensive apparatus 
As to those poets who make use of the decoration 
m order to produce, not the terrible, but the marvdlous 
only, their purpose has nothmg m common with that 
'^of tragedy For we are not to seek for every sort of 
pleasure from tragedy, but for that only which is proper 
-tothespeaes , 

I Since, therefore, it is the busmess of the tragic poet to 
give that pleasure which arises from pity and terror, 
’,.through imitation, it is evident that he ought to produce 
, I that effect by the circumstances of the action itself 

XIV 

Let us, then, see of what kmd those madents are 
which appear most terrible or piteous 

Now such actions must, of necessity, happen between 
persons who are ather friends, or enemies, or mdifferent 
to each other If an enemy kilb, or purposes to kQl, 
an enemy, m nather case is any comimseration raised 
m us, beyond what necessarily arises from the nature 
of the action itself 
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The case is the same when the persons are neither 
fnends nor eneimes^^ But when such disasters happen 
between fnends~when, for mstance, the brother kills, 
^or is gomg to kill, his brother, the son his father, th< 

■ mother her son, or the reverse — these, and others of « 
similar kmd, are the proper mcidents for the poet'i 
choice The received tragic subjects, therefore, he is npi 
^at liberty essentially to alter, Clytaemnestra' must die 
" by the hand of Orestes, and Enphyle by that of Alcmaeon, 
but it IS his province to mvent other subjects, and to mkkc 
a skilful use of those which he finds already established 
What I mean by a skilful use I proceed to explam 
. The atroaous action may be perpetrated knowingly 
and mtentionaUy, as was usual with the earher poets, 
'and as Eunpides, also, has represented Medea destroying 
her children % - ' •>- 

It may, hkewise, be perpetrated by those who are 
Ignorant at the time of the connection between them 
and the mjured person, whidi they afterwards discover, 
hke Oedipus, m Sophocles There, mdeed, the action 
itself does not make a part of the drama: theAlctnaeon 
of Astydamas, and Telegonus m the Ulysses Wounded, 
furmsh mstances withm the tragedy 

There is yet a third way, where a person upon the 
pomt of perpetrating, through ignorance, some ^eadful^ 
deed, is prevented by a sudden discovery 

Beside these, there is no other proper way. For the 
action must of necessity be either done or not done, 
and that either with knowledge or without but of all 
these ways, that of bemg ready to execute knowingly, 
and yet not executmg, is the worst, for this is, at tha 
same time, shockmg and yet not tragic, because it 
exhibits no disastrous event It is, therefore, never, or 
very rarely, made use of The attempt of Haemon to 
kill Creon m the Anhgone is an example 
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Next to this IS the actual execution of the purpose" ‘ 

To execute through ignorance, and afterwards to 
discover, is better for thus the shocking atrociousness 
IS avoided, and, at the same time, the discovery is 
taking 

But the best of all these way^ is the last Thus, m 
he tragedy sfi Crespjiontes, Merope, m the very act of 
mttuig her son to death, discovers him, and is pre- 
sented In the iphtgema, the sister m the same manner 
liscovers her brother, and m the Hellc, the son discovers 
bis mother at the mstant when he was gomg to betray her 
On this account it is that the subjects of tragedy,* 
as before remarked, are co nfin ed to a small number of, ' 
famihes For it was not to art, but to fortune, that^> 
poets apphed themselves to find mcidents of this nature | 
Hence the necessity of havmg recourse to those f ainihes| 
m which such calamities have happened 
Of the plot or fable and its requisites enough has now 
been said 


With respect to the mhnnerst iour thing s are to be 
attended to by the poet 

^Sjrst, and prmapally, they should be good Now 
manners, or character, belong, as we have said before, 
to any speech or action that manifests a certain dis- 
position, and they are bad or good as the disposition 
mani fested is bad or good This goodness of manners 
^y be found m persons of every descnption the 
manners of a woman or of a slave may be good, though, 
in general, women are, perhaps, rather bad than good] 
and slaves altogether bad 

The second requisit^of the manners is propriety 
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There is a manly character of bravery and fierceness 
which cannot, with propriety, be given to a woman 
The jtjurd reqmsite is resemblance, for this is a 
different thmg from their bemg good and proper, as 
above described 

The fpmiJi is mufoimity; for even though the model 
of the poet's mutation be some person of unumform 
manners, still that person must be represented as 
umformly unumform 

We have an example of manners unnecessarily bad 
m the character of Mendaus m the tragedy of Orestes 
of improper and unbecommg manners m the lamenta- 
tion of Ulysses m Scylla, and m the speech of Menahppe 
of unumform maimers m the iphigema at Atiks, for 
there the Iphigema who supphcates for hfe has no 
resemblance to the Iphigema of the conclusion 
In the msinners, as m the fable, the poet should, 
always ami either at what is necessary or what isf' 
probable, so that such a character shall appear to speak 
or act, necessarily or probably, m such a manner, and 
this event to be the necessary or probable consequence 
of that Hence it is evident that the development also 
of a fable should arise out of the fable itself, and not 
depend upon machmery as m the Medea, or m the mci- 
dents relative to the return of the Greeks m the Ihad 
The proper apphcation of machmery is to such circum- 
stances as are extraneous to the di^a, such as either 
happened before the time of the action, and could not 
by human means be known, or are to happen after, 
j and require to be foretold* for to the Gods we attribute 
, the knowledge of all thmgs But nothmg improbafcT^. 
(should be adrmtted m the mcidents of the fable, or, if 
it cannot be avoided, it should, at least, be confined to 
such as are without the tragedy itself, as m the Oedipus 
of Sophocles 
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Since tragedy is an mutation of what is best, we 
should follow ^e example of skilful portxait-pamters, 
who, while they express the pecuhar hneaments, and 
produce a likeness, at the same tune improve upon 
the ongmal And thus, too, the poet, when he imitates 
the manners of passionate men (or of indolent, or any 
other similar kmd), should draw an example approachmg 
rather to a good tiian to a hard and ferocious character 
as Achilles is drawn by Agathon and by Homer These 
thmgs the poet should keep m view, and besides these, 
whatever relates to those senses which have a necessary 
connection with poetry for here, also, he may often 
err But of this enough has been said m the treatises / 
already pubhshed 


XVI 

What IS meant by a discovery has already been 
explamed Its kmds are the foUowmg 
Fust, the most martificial of all, and to which, from 
poverty of mvention, the generahty of poets have 
recourse— the discovery by visible signs Of these 
signs, some are natursd. as thel^ce"with which the 
family of earth-bom Thebans were marked, or the stars 
which Carcmus has made use of m his Thyestes others 
aJid of these some are corporal, as 
scars, some external, as necklaces, bracelets, etc , or the 
httle boat by which the discovay is made m the tragedy 
of Tyro Even these, however, may be employed with 
Jjiore or less skill The discovery of Ulysses, for example, 
to his nurse by means of his scar, is very different from 
his discovery by the same means to the herdsmen For 
all those discoveries, m which the sign is produced by 
way of proof, are martifiaal Those which, hke that m 
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the ‘Washing of Ulysses’, happen suddenly and casually 
are better 


Secondly, discovenes invented at pleasure by the poet, 
and on that account still inartificial For example, 
in the Iphtgenta, Orestes, after havmg discovered hi%, 
sister, discovers himself to her She, mdeed, is dis- 
covered by the letter, but Orestes by verbal proofe, 
and these are such as the poet chooses to make him 
produce, not such as anse from the circumstances of 
the fable This kmd of discovery, therefore, borders 
upon the fault of that first mentioned; for some of the 
things from which those proofs are drawn are even such 
as might have been actually produced as visible signs 
Another mstance is the discovery by the sound of 
the shuttle m the Tereus of Sophocles i 
Thirdly, the discovery occ^ipned-by-jtnemp^.; as 
when some recollection is excited by the view of a, 
particular object Thus, m the Cypnans of Dicaeogenes,*' 
a discovery is produced by tears shed at the sight of a 


picture, and thus, in the ‘Tale of Alcmous', Ulysses, 
hstemng to the bard, recollects, weeps, and is discovered 


, Fourthly, the discovery occasioned by reasorimg or 
[inference, such as that m the Choephorae ‘The person 
who IS arrived resembles-.me — ^no one resembles me but 


Orestes — ^it ■!must"be he I’ And that of Polyides the 


Sophist, m his Iphigema, for the conclusion of Orestes 
was natural' ‘It had been his sister’s lot to be sacrificed. 


and it was now his own!' That also, m the(Tydeus of 
Iheodectes ‘He came to find his son and he himself 
~ must penshl’ And thus, the daughters of Phmeus, 
m the tragedy denoimnated from them, viewing th^ 
place to which they were led, mfer their fate ‘there 
they were to die, for there they were exposed!’ There 
is also a compound sort of discovery ansmg from false 
inference m the audience, as m Ulysses the False Mes- 
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^enger he asserts that he shall know the bow which he 
had not seen, the audience falsely infer that a discovery 
by that means will follow 

But of all discovenes the best is that which arises ' 
•^om the action itself, and in which a stnkmg effect is 
iroduced by probable madents Such is that m the 
ledtpus of Sophocles and that m the Iphtgema, for 
lothmg more natural than her desire of conveymg the 
etter Such discovenes are the best, because they 
done are effected without the help of mvented proofs 
Dr bracelets, etc 

Next to these are the discovenes by inference 


XVII 

^e poet, both when he plans and when he wntes his 
‘tragedy, should put himseH as much as possible m the 
place of a spectator, for by this means, seemg every- 
thing distmctly as if present at the action, he will de- 
cern what IS proper, and no mconsistencies will escape 
him/ The fault objected to Carcmus is a proof of this 
Amphiaraus had left the temple this the poet, for want 
of conceivmg the action to pass before lus eyes, over- 
looked, but m the representation the audience were 
disgusted, and the piece condemned 
In composmg, the poet should even, as much as 
possible, be an actor for, by natural sympathy, they 
are most persuasive and affectmg who are under the 
influence of actual passion We share the agitation of 
^ose who appear to be truly agitated — the anger of 
xnose who appear to be truly angry 
. Hence it is that poetry demand either great natural 
quickness of parts, or an -enthusiasm aflied to madness 
By the first of these we mould ourselves with facihty 

D90* 
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A to the imitation of every form, by the other, transported 
‘lout of ourselves, we become what we imagme 

When the poet mvents a subject, he should first draw 
a general sketch of it, and afterwards give it the detail 
of its episodes and extend it The general argument,, 
for mstance, of the Iphigema should be considered m 
this way ‘A virgm on the pomt of bemg sacrificed is 
imperceptibly conveyed away from the altar, and trans- 
ported to another country where it was the custom to 
sacnfice all strangers to Diana Of these ntes she is 
appomted pnestess It happens, some time after, that 
her brother amves there’ But why? — ^because an 
oracle had commanded him, for some reason extenor 
to the general plan - For what purpose? This also is 
extenor to the plan 'He amves, is seized, and at the 
mstant that he is gomg to be sacnficed the discovery is 
made ’ And this may be, either m the way of Eunpides 
or, hke that of Polyides, by the natural reflection or 
Orestes that 'it was his fate also as it had been his 
sister’s to be sacrificed’, by which exclamation he 
IS saved 

After this, the poet, when he has given names to his 
characters, should proceed to the episodes of his action, 
and he must take care that these belong properly to 
the subject; hke that of the madness of Orestes, which 
occasions his being taken, and his escape by means of 
the ablution In dramatic poetry the episodes are short , 

I but m the epic they are the means of drawmg out the 
I poem to its proper length The general story of the 
' Odyssey, for example, hes m a small compass ‘ A certain 
man is supposed to be absent from his own country fo^ 
many years, he is persecuted by Neptune, depnved or 
aU his compamons, and left alone At home his affairs 
are m disorder — ^the suitors of his wife dissipatmg his 
wealth and plottmg the destruction of his son Tossed 
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by many tempests, he at length amves, and making 
himself known to some of his family attacks his enemies, 
destroys them, and remains himself m safety ’ This is 
essential, the rest is episode 

XVIII 

Every tragedy_consists^pf jwp parts^the comphcationj 
nd die development The cpmphcation is often formed * ' 
lymadents supposed pnof 'to the action, and by a part, 
Jso, of those that are within the action , the rest form 
he development I call comphcation all that is between 
he begmmng of the piece and the last part, where the 
change of fortune commences, development all between 
he beg inning of that change and the conclusion Thus, 
in the Lynceus of Theodectes, the events antecedent to 
the action and the seizure of the child constitute the 
comphcation, the development is from the accusation 
of murder to the end 


XIX ^ . • 

There are four kmds of tragedy, deduable from so 
many parts, which have been mentioned One kmd is 
the c^;;^atedj _where depends on revolution and, 
disco v^ , another is the disastr ous, such zs those on the i 
subject "of Ajax or Ixiou, an^er, the moral, as the 
PhthtoHdes and the Peleus, and fourthly'"the simple, 
such as the Phorcides, the Promeihevs, and all those 
tragedies the scene of which is laid m the mfernal regions 
^ It should be the poet's aim to make himself master 
of all these manners, or as many of them, at least, as 
possible, and those the best especially considering the 
captious cntiasm to which m these days he is exposed 
For the pubhc, havmg now seen difierent poets excel m 
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each of these different kinds, expect every single poet 
to unite in himself, and to surpass, the peculiar 
excellences of them all. 

One tragedy may justly be considered as the same 
with another or different, not according as the subjects, 
but rather accordmg as the comphcation and develop- 
ment are the same or different Many poets, when they 
have comphcated well, develop badly They should 
endeavour to deserve equal applause m both 

XX 

We must also be attentive to what has been often 
mentioned, and not construct a tragedy upon an epic 
plan By an epic plan I mean a fable composed of 
many fables; as if any one, for mstance, should take the, 
entire fable of the Ihad for the subject of a tragedy , 
In the epic poem, the length of the whole admits of sT 
proper magmtude m the parts, but m the drama thej 
effect of such a plan is far different from what is expected ' 
As a proof of this, those poets who have formed the 
whole of the destruction of Troy mto a tragedy, mstead 
of confinmg themselves (as Eunpides, but not Aeschylus, 
has done in the story of Niobe) to a part, have either 
been condemned m the representation or have con- 
tended without success Even Agathon has failed on 
this account and on,this only, for m revolutions, and in 
actions also of the simple land, these poets succeed 
wonderfully m what they aim at, and that is the umon 
of tragic effect with moral tendency, as when, for 
example, a character of great wisdom, but withouj,; 
mtegnty, is deceived, hke Sisjqihus , or a brave but unjust 
man conquered Such events, as Agathon says, are 
probable, ‘as it is probable, m general, that many 
thmgs should happen contrary to probabihty’ 
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XXI 

V 

The chorus should be considered as one of the persons 
m the drama, should be a part of the whole, and a sharer 
-'n the action not as m Eunpides, but as m Sophocles 
\s for other poets, their choral songs have no more 
x>nnection with their subject than with that of any 
ither tragedy, and hence they are now become detached 
Dieces mserted at leisure — & practice first mtroduced 
t>y Agathon, ^^jwhere is the difierence between this 
irbitrary inslltion of an ode and the transposition of 
a speech, or even of a whole episode, from one tragedy 
to another? 


XXII 

Of the other parts of tragedy enough has now been 
said We are next to consider the diction and the 
sentiments 

For what concerns the sentiments we refer to the 
prmaples laid down m the books on rhetoric, for to 
that subject they more properly belong The senti- 
ments mdude whatever is the object of speech, as, for 
instance, to prove, to c2fefute, to move the passions — 
pity, terror, anger, and the like, to amphfy or to 
But It is evident that, with respect to the thmgs them- 
selves also, when the poet would make them appear 
pitiable, or terrible, or great, or probable, he must draw 
from the same sources, with this difierence only, that 
^m the drama these thmgs must apjpear to be such, 
^thout bemg shown to be such, whereas m oratory 
they must be made to appear so by the speaker, and m 
consequence of what he says otherwise what need of 
an orator if they already appear so m themselves, and 
not through his eloquence? 
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With respect to dicbon, one part of its theoiy is that 
which treats of the figures of speech, such as com- 
|nianding, entreating, relating, menacing, interrogating, 
'answering, and the hke But this belongs, properly, 
I to the art of acting, and to the professed masters of that 
jkmd The poet's knowledge, or ignorance, of these 
jthmgs cannot any way matenally affect the credit of 
*his art. For who will suppose there is any justice in 
the cavil of Protagoras — ^that m the words, 'The wrath, 
O goddess, smg', the poet, where he mtended a prayer, 
had expressed a command? For he msists that to say 
'Do this’ or 'Do it not' is to command This subject, 
therefore, we pass over as belongmg to an art distmct 
from that of poetry 


XXIV 

To all diction belong the foUowmg parts the letter, 
the syllable, the conjunction, the noun, the verb, the 
article, the case, the discourse or speech 

(i) A letter is an mdivisible sound, yet not all such 
sounds are letters, but those only that are capable of 
formmg an mtelhgible sound For there are mdivisible 
sounds of brute creatures, but no such sounds are 
called letters Letters are of three kmds* vowels, 
semi-vowels, and mutes The vowel is that which has a 
distmct sound without articulation, as a or o The semi' 
vowel, that which has a distmct sound with articulation,^ 
as s and r The mute, that which, with articulation, 
has yet no sound by itself, but jomed with one of 
those letters that have some sound, becomes audible, 
as g and d These all differ from each other, as they 
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are produced by different configurations, and m different 
parts, of the mouth, as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short, as their tone is acute, grave, or inter- 
mediate, the detail of all which is the busmess of the 
metrical treatises 

(2) A syllable is a sound without signification, com- 
posed of a mute and a vowel For gr without a is not a 
syllable, with a, as gra, it is But these differences, 
also, are the subject of the metncal art 

(3) A conjunction is a sound wthout signification, 
of such a nature as, out of several sounds, each 

of them significant, to form one significant sound 

(4) An article is a sound without significahon which 
marks the begummg or the end of a sentence, or dis- 
tmguishes, as when we say the [word] the [word] 
vepl, etc 

(5) A noun is a sound composed of other sounds, 

expression of time, and of which no 
part is by itself significant For even m double words 
the parts are not taken in the sense that separately 
belongs to them Thus, m the word 'Theodorus’, 
‘dorus’ IS not significant 

(6) A verb is a sound composed of other sounds, 
sig] ^cant , e^r^sion_of time, and of which, as 
of the noun, no part is by itself "sigmficant Thus, in 
the words ‘man’, ‘white’, indication of tone is not m- 
duded In the words ‘ he walks ’, ‘ he walked ’, etc , it is 
included, the one expressmg the present time, the other 
the past 

(7) Cases belong to nouns and verbs Some cases 
^xpress relation, as ‘of’, ‘to’, and the like Others 

number, as ‘man’ or ‘men’, etc Others relate to 
action or pronunciation, as those of mteixogation, of 
command, etc For i^dhioe, [did he go?] and jSaStJc 
[go] are verbal cases of that kmd. 
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the sun’s hght, what sowing is with respect to seed 
Hence the poet's expression of the sun 

‘sowing abroad 
His heaven-created flame' 

There is also another way of using this kmd of metaphor, 
by addmg to the borrowed word a negation of some of 
those quahties which belong to it m its proper sense, 
as if mstead of calling a shield the ‘cup of we 

should call it the ‘wmeless cup' 

An mvented word is a word never before used by any 
one but corned by the poet himself, for such it appears 
there are, as epwyes for nipara, horns, or dpijrqp for 
te/jew, a priest 

A word IS extended when, for the proper vowel, a 
longer is substituted, or a syllable is inserted A word 
IS contracted when some part of it is retrenched Thus, 
‘jrdXrjos for iroAewsr, and UrjXijtaSia) for UrjXe^ov, are ex- 
tended words, contracted, such as Kpt and 860, and 01^, 
e g pla yiverai dp^oreptov 01ft 

An altered word is a word of which part remams m 
its usual state, and part is of the poet’s maJong, as m 
Se^irepov Kara pui^ov, Se^irepos IS for Sextos 

Further, nouns are divided mto masculme, feminme, 
and neuter The masculme are those which end in 
V, p, cr, or m some letter compounded of a and a mute, 
these are two, ip and $ The femimne are those which 
end m the vowels always long, as 9;, or , or m a of the 
doubtful vowels , so that the mascidme and the feminme 
termmations are equal m number, for as to ^ and 
they are the same with termmations m cr No noun 
ends m a mute or a short vowel There are but three 
endmg m i peXt, Kopptt Trerrcpi,, five endmg m v ttwv, 
varrUf yow, Sopv, darv 

The neuter termmate m these two last-mentioned 
vowels and m v and cr 
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XXVI 

The exceUenc^ofdiction consists in being perspicuous 
„iSouFbeing mean The most .perspicuous is that 
• whic h* is^coihpbsed of common words, but at the same 
time it IS mean Such is the poetry of Cleophon and 
that of Sthenelus ^at langroge, on the contrary, is 
elevated and remote from the vulgar- idiom which 
“empbys unusual words By unusual I mean foreign, 
‘ metap horical, extended — ^aU, m short, that are not 
common words Yet should a poet compose his diction 
entirely of such words, the result would be either an 
mgma or a barbarous jargon, an eragma, if composed 
>f metaphors, a barbarous jargon, if composed of 
oreign words For the essence of an ^igma consists 
n puttmg together thmgs apparently mconsistent and 
impossible, and at the same time saymg nothmg but 
what is true Now this cannot be efiected by the mere 
arrangement of the words, by the metaphoncal use of 
them It may, as m this eragma 

'A man I once beheld, [and wondermg -viewed,] 
Who, on another, brass with fire had glued’ 

With respect to barbarism, it anses from the use of 
foreign words A judicious mtermixture is, therefore, 
requisite 

Thus, the foreign word, the metaphoncal, the orna- 
mental, and the other species before mentioned, wiU 
raise the language above the vulgar idiom, and common 
words will give it perspicuity But nothmg contnbutes 
more considerably to produce clearness, without vul- 
ganty of diction, than extensions, contractions, and 
alterations of words, for here the vanation from the 
proper form, bemg unusual, will give elevation to the 
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expression, and at the same tune, what is retamed of 
usual speech wih give it clearness It is without reason, 
therefore, that some cntics have censured these modes 
of speech, and ridiculed the poet for the use of them, 
as old Euchd did, objecting that ‘versification would 
be an easy business if it were permitted to lengthen 
words at pleasure ' — and then givmg a burlesque example 
of that sort of diction 

Undoubtedly, when these hcences appear to be thus 
purposely used, the thmg becomes ndiculous In the 
emplo 3 mient of all the species of unusual words modera- 
Ition is necessary, for metaphors, foreign words, or any 
^ of the others, improperly used, and with a design to be 
ndiculous, would produce the same effect But how 
great a difference is made by a proper and temperate 
use of such words, may be seen m heroic verse Let 
any one only substitute common words m the place of 
the metaphoncal, the foreign, and others of the same 
land, and he wdl be convmced of the truth of what I say 
For example, the same iambic verse occurs m Aeschylus 
and m Eunpides, but, by means of a smgle alteration — 
the substitution of a foreign for a common and usual 
word — one of these verses appears beautiful, the other 
ordmary For Aeschylus, m his Phtloctetes, says 

^ayeSatva, 7j (jlov adpKas iodUi ttoSos 
'The cankerous wound that eats my flesh ' 

But Eunpides, mstead of eaBiei [eats] uses doivdrai 
[feasts on] 

The same difference will appear, if m this verse, 

Nvv hi fi iiov oXiyos re koI oirihavo^ Kal o-kucvs, 
we substitute common words, and say 

Nvv Si fi* ioiv fjiiKpos re xal daOevucos xal deiSijs 
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So again, should we for the following, 

Ji^pov a€iK^iov Karapets, oXiyrjv re rpdire^av, 
substitute this 

Alipov pLOjdSrjpciv Karadelst ptiKpov re rpaveCav 

Or diange ijZovcs jSooeoaiv (*the clifk rebellow*) to ^Xoves 
Kpdtpvaiv ('the chfis resound*) 

Anphrades also endeavoured to throw ridicule upon 
the tragic poets, for making use of such expressions as 
no one would think of usmg m common speech as 
Sotpidriov dm, instead of dm Saifidroiv, and aiBev, and 
eyih Be viv, and *AxO(Klais vept, instead of wepl 
etc Now it is precisely owmg to their being not m 
common use that such expressions have the effect of 
giving elevation to the diction But this he did not 
know 

To employ with propriety any of these modes of 
speech — the double words, the foreign, etc — ^is a great 
excellence, but the greatest of all is to be happy m the 
use of metaphor, for it is this alone which cannot be/ 
acquired, and whidi, consistmg m a quick discernment n 
of resemblances, is a certam mark of gemus 

Of the different kmds of words, the double are best 
suited to dithyrambic poetry, the foreign to heroic, the 
metaphorical to iambic In heroic poetry, mdeed, 
they have all their place, but to iambic verse, which is, 
as much as may be, an mutation of common speech, 
those words which are used m common speech are best 
adapted, and such are the common, the metaphoncal, 
/and the ornamental 

Concermng tragedy, and the mutation by action, 
enough has now been said 



PART III 


OF THE EPIC POEM 

I 

With ^^espect to that §p^cies of poetry whi(^L,4nuta-teS’ 
by-HaiTatioii, and m.Iiexaineter'Verse, it is obvious that 
the fable ought ,to be dramatically constructed like that 
of tragedy, and that it should have for its subject one 
entire and perfect action, having a begmnmg, a imddle, 
and an end, so that, forinmg hke an animal a complete 
whole, it may afford its proper pleasure, widely differing 
m its construction from history, which necessarily treats, 
not of one action, but of one tune, and of all the events 
that happened to one person or to many durmg that 
time, events the relation of which to each oilier is 
merely casual./'^For, as the naval action at Salamis, 
and the battle with the Carthagmians m Sicily, were 
events of the same time, unconnected by any relation 
to a common end or purpose, so also m successive events, 
we sometimes see one thing follow another without bemg 
connected to it by such relation And this is the prac- 
tice of the generahty of poets Even m this, therefore, 
as we have observed, the supenoijty of Homer’s gemus 
IS apparent, that he did not attempt to bring the whole 
twar, though an entire action with begmnmg and end, 
|mto his poem It would have been too vast an object, 
'and not easily comprehended m one view, or had he 
forced it into a moderate compass it would have been 
perplexed by its variety Instead of this, selectmg one 
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part only of the war, he has from the rest mtroduced 
many episodes — ^such as the catalogue of the ships and 
others— by which he has diversified his poem Other 
poets take for their subject the actions of one person, 
^or of one penod of time, or an action which, though one, 

^ is composed of too many parts Thus, the author of 
the Cyprtacs and of the Little Ihad Hence it is that” 
the Ihad and the Odyssey, each of them furnish matter 
for one tragedy, or two at most, but from the Cyprtacs 
many may be taken, and from the Little Iliad more than 
eight, as The Contest for the Armour, Philoctetes, Neo- 
ptolemus, EuryPylus, The Vagrant, The Spartan Women, 
The Fall of Troy, The Return of the Fleet, Stnon, and 
The Trojan Women 

Again, the epic poem must also agree with the tragi<^ 
as to Its two kmds it must be simple or comphcated, 
moral or disastrous Its parts also, setting aside music' 
^and decoration, are the same, for it requires revolutions, 
discovenes, and disasters, and it must be furnished with 
proper sentiments and diction, of all which Homer gave 
both the first and the most perfect example Thus, of 
his two poems the Ihad is of the sunple and disastrous 
kmd, the Odyssey comphcated (for it abounds through- 
out with discovenes) and moral Add to this, that m 
language and sentiments he has surpassed aH poets ' 


II 

The epic poem difiers from tragedy m the length of 
^f its plan and m its<<raeti:e 

With respect to length a sufhcient measure has already 
been assigned It should be such as to admit of our 
comprehendmg at one view the begmnmg and the end, 
and this would be the case if the epic poem were reduced 
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from its ancient length, so as not to exceed that of such 
a number of tragedies as are performed successively at 
one hearing But there is a cucumstance m the nature 
^Of epic poetry which affords it pecuhar latitude m the 
extension of its plan It is not m the power of traged} 
to mutate several different actions performed at th« 
same time, it can imitate only that one which occupies 
the stage, and m which the actors are employed. But 
the epic imitation, being narrative, admits of many such 
simultaneous mcidents, properly related to the subject, 
Iwhich swell the poem to a considerable size 
. And this gives it a great advantage, both m pomt of 
magnificence, and also as it enables the poet to reheve 
his hearer and diversify his work by a vanety of dis- 
similar episodes, for it is to the satiety naturally arising 
from similarity that tragedies frequently owe then 
ill success 

With respect to metre, the heroic is established by 
experience as the most proper, so that, should any one 
compose a narrative poem m any other, or m a vanety 
of metres, he would be thought guilty of a great impro- ^ 
pnetjj. For thejieroic is the gravest.and mo^t majestn^ 
of all measures, and hence it is that it pecuharly admits 
the'^use of foreign and metaphorical expressions, for m 
this respect also, the narrative imitation is abundant 
and various beyond the rest But the iambic and 
trochaic have more motion, the latter bemg adapted 
to dance, the other to action and busmess To mix 
these different metres, as Chaeremon has done, would 
be still more absurd No one, therefore, has ever 
attempted to compose a poem of an extended plan in 
any other than heroic verse, nature itself, as we before^ 
observed, pomtmg out the proper choice 
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III 

Among the many just dauns of Homer to our praise,^ 
this IS one— that he is the only poet who seems to havej 
understood what part m his poem it was proper for him v 
to taVfi himself TJie"poet,'in’’his"owir’person, diould 
spisjih as httle as possible , for he is not then the mutator 
But other poets, ambitious to figure throughout them- 
selves, mutate but httle and seldom Homer, after 
a few preparatory Imes, immediately mtroduces a man, 
a woman, or some other character, for all have their 
character — ^nowhere are the manners neglected 


IV 

me surpnsmg-js necessary m -^agedy, but the epic 
poem goes further and admits even the miprohable and 
^credible, from which the highest degree of the sur- 
pnsmg results, because there the action is not seen 
The cucumstances, for example, of the pursmt of 
Hector by Achilles, are such as, upon the stage, would 
appear ndiculous — ^the Grecian army standmg still and 
takmg no part m the pursuit, and Achilles makmg 
signs to them by the motion of his head not to mterfere 
But m the epic poem this escapes our notice Now the 
\ wonderful always pleases, as is evident from the additions 
I which men always make m relatmg anything m order 
1 to gratify the hearers 


V 

^Tt js from Homer pnncipally that other poets have 
^‘^temed the art of feignmg well It consists m a sort of 
^ sophism When one thmg is observed to be constantly 
accompamed or followed by another, men are apt to 
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conclude that if the latter is, or has happened, the former 
must also be, or must have happened But this is an 
error For Iqiowmg the latter to be true, the mind 
IS betrayed mto the false inference that the first is 
true also 


VI 

^ Ihe poet should prefer unpossibihties which appear 
probable to such thmgs as, though possible, appear 
improbable Far from producmg a plan made up of 
improbable mcidents, he should, if possible, admit no 
one circumstance of that kmd, or, if he does, it should 
be extenor to the action itself, like the ignorance of 
Oedipus concemmg the manner in which Laius died, 
not withm the drama, like the narrative of what 
happened at the Pjdhian games m the Electra, or in 
the Mystans, the man who travels from Tegea to Mysia 
without speakmg To say that without these circum- 
stances the fable would have been destroyed is a ndicu- 
lous excuse the poet should take care, from the first, 
not to construct his fable m that manner If, however, 
anything of this kmd has been admitted, and yet is 
made to pass under some colour of probabihty, it msyi 
be allowed, though even m itself absurd Thus m 
the Odyssey, the improbable account of the manner in,\ 
which Ulysses was lauded upon the shore of Ithaca ist 
such as m the hands of an ordmary poet would evidently 1 
have been mtolerable, but here the absurdity is con-^ 
cealed under the vanous beauties of other kmds with' 
which the poet has embelhshed it 
/ The diction should be most laboured m the idle parts'* 
lof the poem — ^those m which neither manners nor senti- 
(meuts prevail, for the manners and the sentiments are 
only obscured by too splendid a diction 
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OF CRITICAL OBJECTIONS AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
THEY ARE TO BE ANSWERED 

I 

With respect to critical objections and the answers 
to them, ^e number and nature of the different sources 
from which they may be drawn will be clearly under- 
stood, if we consider them m the followmg manner 

(1) The poet, being an imitator, like the painter or 
any other artist of that kmd, must necessarily, when 
ihe mutates, have m view one of these three objects 
nhe must represent thmgs such as they were or are, 

' or such as they are said to be and beheved to be, or 
' such as they should be 

(2) Agam, all this he is to express m words, either 
common, or foreign and metaphoncal, or vaned by some 
of those many modifications and pecuhanties of language 
which are the pnvilege of poets 

(3) To this we must add that what is nght m the 
poetic art IS a distmct consideration from what is right 
m the pohtical or any other art The faults of poetry 
me of two kmds, essential ajid acadental If the poet 
has undertaken to imitate wilhout talents for imitation, 
^ poetry will be essentially faulty But if he is right 
"In. applymg himself to poetic imitation, yet m imita ting 
is occasionally wrong, as if a horse, for example, were 
represented movmg both his nght legs at once, or if he 
has comrmtted mistakes, or descnbed thing s impossible, 
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with respect to other arts, tha.t of physic, for in- 
stance, or any other — all such faults, whatever they 
may be, are not essential, but accidental, faults in the 
poetry 


II 

To the foregoing considerations, then, we must have 
recourse m order to obviate the doubts and objections 
of the critics 

For, m the first place, suppose the poet to have 
represented things impossible with respect to some other 
art This is certainly a fault Yet it may be an 
excusable fault, provided the end of the poet's art be 
more effectually obtained by it, that is, accordmg to 
what has already been said of that end, if by this means 
that, or any other part, of the poem is made to produce 
a more stnkmg effect The pursmt of Hector is an-^ 
mstance If, mdeed, this end might as well, or nearly 
as well, have been attamed without departmg from the 
principles of the particular art m question, the fault, 
m that case, could not be justified, smee faults of every 
land should, if possible, be avoided 

Still, we are to consider further whether a fault be m 
thmgs essential to the poetic art, or foreign and mcidental 
to it, for it IS a far more pardonable fault to be ignorant, 
for mstance, that a hmd has no horns, than to paint 
one badly ^ 


III 

Further, if it be objected to the poet that he has not 
represented thmgs co^ormably to truth, he may answer 
that he has represented them as they should be This 
was the answer of Sophocles, that ‘he drew mankind 
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such as they should be, Eunpides, such as they are' 
And this IS the proper answer 
But if the poet has represented things in neither of 
these ways, he may answer that he has represented 
Iiem as &ey are said and beheved to be Of this kmd 
are the poetical descnptions of the Gods It cannot, 
perhaps, be said that they are either what is best or 
what IS true, but, as Xenophanes sa 3 rs, opinions ‘taken 
up at random’, these are thmgs, however, not ‘clearly 
known’ 

Agam, what the poet has exhibited is, perhaps, not 
what IS best, but it is the fact, as m the passage about 
the arms of the sleepmg soldiers 

‘ fixed upnght m the earth 
Their spears stood by ’ 

For such was the custom at that tune, as it is now 
among the Ulynans 


IV 

• 

In order to judge whether what is said or done by 
any character be well or ill, we are not to consider that 
speech or action alone, whether m itself it be good or 
bad, but also by whom it is spoken or done, to whom, 
at what time, m what manner, or for what end — ^whether, 
for mstance, m order to obtam some greater good or 
to avoid some greater evil 


For the solution of some objections we must have 
recourse to the diction For p-v^mple 

oipfjas fiht vp&Tov 

* On mules and dogs the mfection first began’ 

This may be defended by saymg that the poet has, 
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perhaps, used the word oUpTjas m its foreign acceptation 
of sentinels, not in its proper sense, of mules 
So also m the passage where it is said of Dolon 

etSos KaKos 

‘ of form unhappy ' 

The me anin g is, not that his person was deformed, 
but that his face was ugly, for the Cretans use the word 
eveihis — ‘weU-formed’ — ^to express a beautiful face 

Agam 

^(oporepov Se Kipaie 

Here the me aning is not ‘mix it strong', as for mtem- 
perate drinkers, but ‘mix it qmckly ’ 

(2) The foUowmg passages may be defended by 
metaphor 

‘Now pleasmg sleep had seal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd m the tents the Grecian leaders he. 

The immortals slumber’d on their thrones above' 

Agam 

‘When on the Trojan plam his anxious eye 
Watchful he fix'd' 

And, 

adXcHv QvpiyYOiv B’ opaSov 

For ‘ all ' IS put metaphoncally mstead of 'many ', all 
bemg a species of many 

Here also 

‘The bear alone. 

Still shmes exalted m th’ aethenal plam, 

Nor bathes his flammg forehead m the mam' 

Alone IS metaphoncal the most remarkable thmg m 
any kmd, we speak of as the only one 
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We may have recoursfe also 

(3) To accent, as the following passage 

SiSofiev 8 e oi eSxos apiadcu, 

and this TO phf ov KarairvOerai oii^p(p — were solved 
by Hippias of Thasos 

(4) To punctuation, as m this passage of Empedocles 
atxpa 8 k BvTfT i^vovro to, npof p.6.Bov oBavar etvat, 

C<apd T€ wpiv K€lfpi}TO 

1 e ' Things, before immortal. 

Mortal became, and mix’d before uninix’d, 

[Their courses changed ] ’ 

(5) To ambiguity, as m mptixi^Keu 8 k TrXitov wf, where 
the word irA&»v is ambiguous 

(6) To customary speech thus, wme mixed with 
water is called otvos, wme, hence, Ganjonede is said 

^ Jit oivoxo€tfeiv, to ‘pour the wme to Jove’, though 
wme IS not the hquor of the gods This, however, 
may also be defended by metaphor 
Thus, agam, artificers m iron are called 
hterally, braziers Of this kmd is the expression of the 
poet, KVTfpXs veoredicTov Koaairipoio, ‘Greaves of new- 
wrought tm' 

(7) When a word m any passage appears to express 
a contradiction, we must consider, m how many different 
senses it may there be taken Here, for instance 

rfj p’ €<rx€To x<fAK€ov eyxos 
‘There stuck the lance' 

^the meanmg is, was ' stopped’ only, or ' repelled ’ 

Of how many different senses a word is capable 
may best be discovered by considering the different 
senses that are opposed to it 
We may also say, with Glaucon, that some cntics 
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first take things for granted without foundation, and 
then argue from these previous decisions of their own, 
and, havmg once pronotmced their judgment, condemn, 
as an mconsistency, whatever is contrary to their pre- 
conceived opimon Of this kmd is the cavil of the cntics-, 
concemmg Icanus Takmg it for granted that he was ' 
a Lacedemonian, they thence infer the absurdity of 
supposing Telemachus not to have seen him when he 
went to Lacedemon But perhaps what the Cepha- 
lemans say may be the truth They assert that the wife 
of Ulysses was of their country, and that the name of 
her father was not Icarius, but Icadius The objection 
itself, therefore, is probably founded on a mistake 

VI 

The impossible, m general, is to be justified by 
referring either to the end of poetry itself, or to what is 
best, or to opmion 

For with respect to poetry, impossibihties, rendered 
probable, are preferable to things improbable, though 
possible 

With respect also to what is best, the mutations of 
poetry should resemble the pamtmgs of Zeuxis, the 
example should be more perfect than nature 

To opmion, or what is commonly said to be, may be 
referred even such thmgs as are improbable and absurd, 
and it may also be said that events of that kmd are, 
sometimes, not really improbable, smce ‘it is probable 
that many thmgs should happen contrary to probabihty 

VII 

When thmgs are said which appear to be contradictoiy, 
we must examme them as we do m logical confutation 
whether the same thmg be spoken of, whether m the 
same respect, and m the same sense 
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VIII 

Improbability and vicious manners, when excused 
by no necessity, are just objects of critical censure 
Such is the improbabdity in the Aegeus of Euripides, and 
the VICIOUS character of Menelaus m his Orestes 
Thus, the sources from which the cntics draw their 
objections are five they object to thmgs as impossible, 
or improbable, or of immoral tendency, or contradictory, 
or contrary to techmcal accuracy The answers, 
which are twelve m number, may be deduced from what 
has been said 



PART V 


OF THE SUPERIORITY OF TRAGIC TO EPIC POETRY 

I 

It may be mqmred, further, which of the two mutations, 
the epic or the tragic, deserves the preference 
If that which is the least vulgar or popular of the 
two be the best, and that be such which is calculated 
for the better sort of spectators — ^the mutation which 
^ extends to every circumstance must evidently be the 
f.most vulgar or popular, for there the mutators have 
recourse to every kmd of motion and gesticulation, as 
fif the audience, without the aid of action, were m- 
capable of understandmg them like bad flute-players, 
who whirl themselves round when they would imitate 
the motion of the discus, and puh the coryphaeus when 
Scylla IS the subject Such is tragedy It may also be 
compared to what the modem actors are m the estima- 
tion of their predecessors, for Mymscus used to call 
Calhpides, on account of his mtemperate action, the ape, 
and Tyndarus was censured on the same accoimt 
What these performers are with respect to their pre- 
decessors, the tragic mutation, when entire, is to the 
epic The latter, then, it is urged, addresses itself to< 
hearers of the better sort, to whom the addition of' 
gesture is superfluous, but tragedy is for the people, 
and bemg, therefore, the most vulgar land of mutation, 
is evidently the mfenor 
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II 

But now, m the first place, this censure falls, not upon 
t he poet*s a rt, but upon thar^“*Shie actor, for the 
jesticulabon may be equally laboured m the recitation 
if an epic poem, as it was by Sosistratus, and in smgmg, 
IS by Mnasitheus, the Opuntian 

Agam, all gesticulation is not to be condemned, since 
even all dancing is not, but such only as is unbecommg 
—such as was objected to Calhpides, and is now objected 
to others whose gestures resemble those of immodest 
women 

Further, tragedy, as well as the epic, is capable oi) 
producmg its effect even without action, we can judgel 
of it perfectly by readmg If, then, m other respects, 
tragedy be supenor, it is sufiScient that the fault here 
objected is not essential to it 

III 

Tragedy has the advantage m the following respects 
It possesses all that is possessed by the epic, it might 
even adopt its metre and to this it makes no mcon- 
siderable addition, m the music and the decoration, 
by the latter of which the illusion is heightened, and 
the pleasure ansmg from the action is rendered more 
sensible and stnkmg 

It has the advantage of greater dearness and distmct- 
ness of impression, as well m reading as m representation 

It has also that of attaiiung the end of its mutation 
^ a shorter compass for the effect is more pleasurable’ 
when produced by a short and dose senes of impressions,: 
than when weakened by (Mfusion through a long extent' 
of tune, as the Oedipus of Sophodes, for example, would 
be if it were drawn out to the length of the Ihad 
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Further there is less unity in all epic imitation, as 
appears from this — that any epic poem will fur^h 
matter for several tragedies For, supposmg the poet 
to choose a fable stnctly one, the consequence must be 
either that his poem, if proportionably contracted, ^vlll 
appear curtailed and defective, or, if extended to the 
usual length, will become weak and, as it were, diluted 
If, on the other hand, we suppose him to employ several 
fables ^that is, a fable composed of several actions — 
his mutation is no longer stnctly one The Ihad, for 
example, and the Odyssey contam many such subordmate 
parts, each of which has a certam magnitude and unity 
of its own, yet is the construction of those poems as 
perfect, and as nearly approachmg to the mutation of 
a smgle action, as possible 


IV 

If, then, tragedy be supenor to the epic m aU these 
respects, and also m the pecuhar end at which it aims 
(for each species ought to afford, not any sort of pleasure 
mdiscnmmately, but such only as has been pomted out), 
it evidently follows that tragedy, as it attams more 
effectually the end of the art itself, must deserve the 
preference 

And thus much concenung tragic and epic poetiy m 
general and their several species, the number and the 
differences of their parts, the causes of their beauties 
and their defects, the censures of cntics, and the 
prmciples on which they are to be answered 



THE ART OF POETRY 

BY HORACE 

Transi-ated by T a MOXON 

If a painter should try to unite a horse’s neck to a 
hucnan head, and to add varied feathers to limbs col- 
lected from every kmd of animal, so that a woman’s fair 
form above shoidd end m a foul and ugly fish beneath — 
teU me, my friends, could you control your laughter if 
admitted to a private view? 

Beheve me, my friends of the Piso family, a picture 
such as that will be no worse than a poem in which 
images are conceived as empty as the dreams of a sick 
man, so that neither foot nor head can be assigned to 
a smgle form 

‘Pamters’, you say, 'and poets have always had a 
reasonable hcence to venture on what they will ' I know, 
and I both claim and grant this mdulgence, but never so 
as to permit the wild to mate with the tame, serpents 
to be paired with buds, and lambs with tigers It 
happens too often that a work opens with digmty and 
great promise, then one or two purple patches are 
stitched on to gleam far and wide, with a description 
of Diana’s grove and shnne, and the windmg coiuse 
of a rushmg brook through pleasant fields, or of the 
/yUver Rhme or of a rambow Such themes are out 
of place You have, it may be, the skill to pamt a 
cypress, what of it, if as a pamter you are paid to depict 
a rumed marmer swimmmg from a wreck? A wme ]ar 
IS your design , why from the potter’s wheel does a small 
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pitcher emerge? In short, let your theme be what it 
may, provided it be simple and uniform 

Most of us poets (I address a father and youths worthy 
of their father) are misled by the semblance of what is 
nght. I stnve to be bnef and become obscure, a poet, 
aims at smoothness and lacks vigour and spint, he 
claims grandeur and grows bombastic, or he crawls 
on the ground through excessive caution and dread of 
the storm, he who would fam lend variety to a smgle 
object m marvellous wise, pamts a dolphm among woods, 
a wild boar amid the waves The avoidance of error, 
without the help of art, leads men astray The poorest 
smith hvmg hard by the school of Aemihus will depict 
nails, and imitate wavmg hair m bronze, but will fail 
m the entire work, not knowmg how to represent the 
whole For my part, should I wish to compose, I would 
no more desure to be such as he, than to hve with a 
crooked nose, but admired for my black eyes and 
black hair 

Choose a theme suited to your powers, ye authors, 
and ponder long what weight your shoulders refuse to 
bear and what they can support He who chooses his 
subject wisely, will find that neither words nor lucid 
arrangement fail him Herem hes the beauty and charm 
of arrangement, if I mistake not, that what should be 
said now is said now, that many pomts are postponed 
and omitted for the moment 

Let the author of the proposed poem show taste and 
care m hnkmg up his words, let him embrace one word 
and reject another Your diction will be excellent if’ 
a clever combmation renders a fa mil iar word original 
If by chance there is need to eiipound hidden mysteries 
by new terms, you will be allowed to com words un- 
heard of by the Cetheguses of old, and the licence 
will be granted if used modestly, and words new and 
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lately corned wiU wm credit if they descend from a 
Greek source, shghtly modified Why, mdeed, shall the 
Roman pnbhc grant a hcence to Caecdius and Plautus 
which they refuse to Virgil and Vanus? Why am I 
frowned on if I can add a few words to my stock, when 
the language of Cato and Enmus has ennched our native 
tongue, and mvented new names for things? The 
hcence has been granted, and always will be granted, to 
com a new word stamped with the current die As the 
woods change their leaves at the year's dechne, and the 
first leaves fall first, so words pensh with old age, and 
others, newly-bom, thnve and flounsh like youths 
We and our works are doomed to die , whether Neptune, 
welcomed as a guest on land, defends our fleets from the 
northern gales — a royal work — or the marsh, long un- 
fertile and fit only for boats, now feeds the neighbounng 
towns and feels the weight of the plough, or whether the 
^nver has changed the course that brought rum to the 
crops, and has learnt to follow a better channel — all 
mortal works shall pensh, much less shall the fashion 
l and favour of wor^ remam long-hved Many words 
I which have become disused shall revive, and those now 
^high-esteemed shall fail, i f ciK tom so, wills itf-custom, 
the lord and ruler and standard of speech. 

'Ti'fie nghtful metre for the exploits of pnnces and 
leaders and the sad story of war has been shown us 
by Homer 

Verses yoked unequally (as elegiacs) mcluded first 
laments, and later the joyM feelmg of one who has 
gamed his prayer Scholars dispute who it was who 
^invented these dender elegiacs, and the question is still 
Unsettled Archilochus was armed by rage with his own 
iambic metre, the 'shoe' of comedy and the tragic 
'buskm' adopted this metre, as suited for dialogue 
and able to silence the people’s dm, and as adapted to 
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the stage The lyre was granted by the Muse to smg 
of gods and the sons of gods, and the victorious boxer 
and the horse that wins the race, and the sorrows of 
swains and the wine-cups of freedom 
If I lack the power and skill to observe the settled 
forms and shades of style m poetry, why am I greeted 
as ‘poet’? Why, through false shame, do I prefer 
Ignorance to mstniction? A comic theme refuses to be 
unfolded m tragic verses, thus, too, the ‘banquet of 
Thyestes ’ scorns to be related m language of everyday 
hfe, language well smted to the ‘shoe’ of comedy Let 
each style mamtam the fittmg place which belongs to it 
Yet at times, even comedy exalts her voice, and angry 
Chremes rails m swellmg tones, while Telephus and 
Peleus, in tragedy, often mourn m the language of prose, 
both these heroes, in beggarly exile, cast aside their 
bombast and ponderous words, if they desire to move 
thd^ heart of the hearer by their pitiful tale 
\/lt IS not enough for poems to have beauty, they must 
also be pleasmg and lead the hstener's soul whither 
they wiU Men’s faces smile with those who smile and 
mourn with those who weep If you would have me 
weep, you must first express gnef yourself, then, and 
then only, shall I be moved by your nusfortimes, Tele- 
phus or Peleus , if you utter words ill smted to your part, 

I shall either doze or smile Sad words smt a gloomy 
face, threats smt an angry face, sportive words smt a 
playful, and senous words a stem brow Nature shapes' 
our mner thoughts m advance to every state of fortune 
she cheers us or impels us to wrath, or bnngs us to the 
ground and tortures us with gnevous sorrow, later, she 
expresses our emotions, mterpretmg them with ther 
tongue If the speaker’s words fail to express his mental 
state, a Roman audience, high and low, will roar with 
laughter It wih make all the difference if the speaker 
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be a god or demi-god, an aged man or one heated 
with youth, a lady of high degree or an offiaous 
nurse, a wandenng merchant or the tiUer of a frmtful 
farm, a Colchian or Assyrian, a native of Thebes or 
Ajrgos 

Either follow tradition or mvent a consistent story 
If m your tale you represent the renowned Achilles, let 
hmn appear restless, passionate, mexorable, and daunt- 
less, let him daim to be beyond the control of law, let 
him assert his demands by the sword Let Medea be 
haughty and untamed, let Ino be flooded with tears, 
let Ixion be perjured, lo a wanderer, and Orestes 
mournful If you commit an untned theme to the stage 
and venture to create a new character, let the first 
impression be preserved to the end, and let his nature 
be consistent It is not easy to treat famihar themes m 
a distmctive manner, you are wiser to divide the Ihad 
mto acts of a play than to be the first to brmg forward 
an unknown and unsung story Subjects already 
handled wiU become your own if you do not huger on 
the cheap and easy round, nor must it be your care to 
render them, word for word, m hteral translation, nor 
cramp your style by close mutation, so that very shame 
and the rules of wntmg forbid free movement Begm 
not, like the cychc wnter of old ‘The fate of Pnam and 
the far-famed war shall be my song' What shall this 
braggart produce worthy of a boast like this? The 
mountams are m labour, there will come forth a silly 
mouse How much better is the openmg of that poet 
whose every eSort is m perfect taste 'Smg to me, 
^luse of the man who, after the time of Troy’s capture, 
saw the customs and aties of many men’ His plan is 
not to brmg forth smoke from flame, but hght from 
smoke, and later to produce many stnkmg marvels, 
such as Antiphates and Scylla, and Charybdis and 
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Cyclops He is not like the wnter who traces the 
return of Diomedes to the death of Meleager, and the 
Trojan war to Leda s twins He always moves on 
qmckly to the action, and humes the reader to the 
midst of the story, assuming it as known, he drops what 
he cannot hope to handle bnihantly, he uses fiction and 
mmgles facts with fancy, while all the time he makes 
the middle to haimomze with the opeiung, and the 
end with the middle 

Hear now what I demand, and the people with me 
If you desire your hearers to stay to the end and cheer 
^d keep their seats until the actor chant the words, 
'Please, sirs, to applaud', you must mark the character 
of every age, and assign a seemly manner to men's 
shifting dispositions and years The child who has just 
learnt how to reply m words, and prmts firm steps upon 
the ground, longs to play with his mates, he is swift to 
anger and swift to be appeased, and changes from houi^ 
to hour The beardless youth, now free from control, 
dehghts m horses and bounds and the grass of the 
sunny plam, he is moulded like wax to vice, impatient 
of admomtion, slow to provide for future needs, reckless 
of money, high-spinted, passionate, qmck to vary his 
fancies Middle age changes its desires, seeks wealth 
and influence, is ambitious of honour, dreads to do deeds 
which it must labour later to amend Many discom- 
forts crowd round old age, either because the old man 
stores wealth, and timidly spares and fears to use bis 
store, or because he performs all his acts in a fearful and 
fngid manner, and is dilatory, slow to hope, sluggish, 
cravmg to hve longer, cross-grained, plamtive, evei 
praising the past days of his boyhood, chiding aiw 
censormg the young The flowmg tide of years brings 
many blessmgs, the ebbmg tide robs us of m any Re- 
member this, lest you assign the role of old age to youth 
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or that of men to childhood, you must dwell on themes 
that smt and are akm to each age 

Events are either acted on the stage, or their action 
■•s descnbed Stones which pass mto the mmd by the 
‘ar stir our thoughts less vividly than those brought 
lefore the faithful test of sight, which the spectator 
lUbmits to himself yet you must be sure not to 
bnng on the stage scenes fit only to be acted behmd, 
much, too, must be withdrawn from the eyes to be 
descnbed later by the eloquence of one on the stage, 
lest Medea murder her children m front of the audi- 
ence or impious Atreus cook human flesh in pubhc, 
or Procne be changed mto a bird, and Cadmus to a 
snake Scenes brought before me thus excite ray dis- 
behef and disgust 

Let a play be neither shorter nor longer than five 
acts, or It w^ never wm favour and be asked for agara 
Let no god mtervene unless some problem arise that 
demands to be solved Let no fourth character demand 
to be heard Let the chorus mamtam the character and 
duties of a single actor, and let it smg no song between 
the acts, but such as advances and nghtly serves the 
plot Let it support the good and give them kmdly 
counsel, restrain the wrathful, and favour those who fear 
to sm, let It praise the fare of a simple table, salutary 
justice and laws and Peace with her open gates Let it 
j keep secrets, and pray and beseech the gods that fortune 
jmay be restored to the unhappy, and be removed from 
f the proud 

The flute was not m days gone by bound as now with 
^rass, nor nvalled the trumpet m power, but was 
weak and simple with few holes It ivas useful to 
accompany the chorus, and to give the note and to 
flood ivith music benches not yet crowded Thither 
was wont to flock an audience easily counted, for it 
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was scanty — a thnfty, chaste, and modest folk When 
m the days of conquest the people began to extend their 
fields, and a wider wall enclosed the aties, and on holy 
days men freely mdulged their appetites with wme in 
broad dayhght, then greater licence was extended tc 
rhythm and measure What wit would be expected from 
the untutored crowd when, freed firom toil, rustic sat 
next to townsman, and the vulgar beside the highborn? 
Thus the flautist added dancmg and wanton gestures 
to the simple art of old, and trailed his long robe over 
the stage , thus two new stnngs were added to the simple 
lyre and darmg eloquence brought with it unheard-of 
language, and saymgs filled with useful maxims, with 
prophetic foresight, rivalled the pronouncements of the 
oracle of Delphi 

He who contended m tragic verse for the prize of a 
common goat, soon also introduced half-clad forms of 
wild satyrs, and with no loss of digmty essayed coarse 
jests, he wished to keep the audience m their seats by 
the allurement of a pleasmg novelty, smce they had 
assisted at the sacrifices, and had drunk deep and were 
lost to all restramt But it will be nght to introduce 
these witty and bantermg satyrs, and to pass from 
grave to gay, provided that no god and no hero who 
comes on the stage shall at one moment gleam m royal 
gold and purple, and then descend to dmgy hovels amid 
vulgar talk, or while avoidmg bathos shall affect high- 
flown bombast Tragedy disdams to babble tnflmg 
verses, hke a matron bidden to dance on a holy day she 
will modestly enter for a brief space the throng of 
wanton satyrs If I wnfe satync dramas, I wiU no^ 
choose melegant and vulgar terms, nor will I strive to 
depart as far from the style of tragedy as to make no 
difference, whether the speaker be Davus the slave, 
and Pjrthias the bold servmg-maid who cheated her 
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master Simo of a talent, or Silenus, guardian and 
tutor of a divme ward I will construct my plot from 
familiar matenal, so that any one may hope to produce 
the same, but on tnal may toil and sweat m vam , so 
jreat is the power of order and connection, so much 
grace may be imparted to a common theme 
If the fauns are brought m from the woods, they must, 
I think, avoid both the language of the streets and of 
louiigers m the forum, and the affected talk of elegant 
youths, and must not mdulge m coarse and vulgar jests 
These faults cause disgust to the kmghts, the freeborn, 
and the nch They will withhold their approval and 
the crown of reward, however much the buyers of roasted 
peas and nuts may shout applause 
A short syllable followed by a long one is called an 
‘iambic foot’, a rapid foot, hence it bade the name 
‘ trimeter ’ to be added to iambic hnes, although it yielded 
SIX beats of tune, each one from first to last the same 
Yet, not so long ago, with obhgmg good nature it 
adnutted the steady spondee mto its ancestral nghts, 
that the verse might fall on the ear with a slower and 
stateher cadence, but it refused to yield its riaim to 
hold the second and fourth places itself m social umon 
The iambic foot appears but seldom m the famous 
trimeters of Accius Through its absence, the verses of 
Enmus, which are put on the stage laden with spondees, 
are condemned on the senous charge of too hasty and 
careless composition or of ignorance of poetic art Not 
every one can judge and discern where verse is unmusical, 
and an undue hcence has been granted to the poets of 
^Rome Am I then to wander at wdl and wnte loosely ? 
Or shall I assume that all will see my faults, and there- 
fore avoid them, and cautiously keep withm those limits 
where I shall be forgiven? Why, I have then but 
avoided blame and deserved no praise But you, my 
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fnends, study the great ongmals of Greece, dream of 
them by mght and ponder them by day But, you say, 
your ancestors praised the rhythm and wit of Plautus 
Ah I but their admiration of both was given too easily— 
I would even say too foohshly This is so, at least, iJ 
you and I can ^stmgmsh between rough humour and 
pohshed wit, and know how to mark the nghtful rh 5 d:hm 
with true beat and tramed ear 
The style of the tragic muse was unknown till Thespis, 
as IS said, mvented it and earned his poems round on 
wagons for smgers to chant and act, with their faces 
smeared with lees of wme Next came Aeschylus, who 
mvented the mask and comely robe and bmlt a stage 
with planks of moderate size and taught his actors 
high-soundmg diction and the buskm’s stately gait 
Next came the old comedy, which won high praise, but 
its hberty descended to hcence and violence which 
required control Control was admitted, and the chorus, 
to its shame, was silenced and the power to offend was 
removed Our poets have left no style untned, and 
they gamed high fame when they dared to abandon the 
Greek models and smg of national exploits, tragic and 
comic writers alike Nor would the name of Latium 
be more famous for the valour of its arms than for 


its hterature, were not the toil and delay of correction 
a stumbhng block to all our poets Do you, 0 sons of 
Numa, reject that poem which has not been pruned by 
, length of time and many an erasure, and has not been 
‘/amended ten tunes over to a perfect pohsh 
' Demoentus beheves that genius is more successful 
than wretched art, and would fam exclude from Hehcoii^ 
all sane poets Therefore a large number of would-be 
poets refuse to pare their nails and tnm their beards, 
seek sohtude, and shun the baths He, t h i nk they, 
will win a poet's reward and name, who entrusts his 
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head to the care of the barber Licinius, a head which 
the hellebore of three Anticyrae could never restore to 
sanity How stupid I am, in that I purge myself of 
bile as spnng draws on, othen^nsc no one would \\Tite 
' itter verse However, nothmg is worth so high a 
nee I will, therefore, perform the oflicc of a whet- 
one, which makes steel sharp but itself cannot cut 
hough I wnte nothing I will myself teach the poet’s 
isk and duty, whence he draws his stores, what frames 
nd moulds a bard, what becomes him well and what 
ecomes him ill, what is the path of e\cellcnce and w'hat 
he path of error 

Sound judgment is the basis and source of good 
mting The dialogues of Socrates will supply you with 
natter, and words wall quickly follow when the matter 
5 ready The author who has learnt his duty to his 
ountiy and fnends, the love we owe to a father, brother, 
lud guest, the function of a senator and judge, the role 
»f a general sent out on service, knows beyond doubt 
low to assign his proper part to each character I would 
idvise the well-instructed imitator to take his model 
Tom hfe and customs, and from this derive language 
aithful to hfe Sometimes a play, vivid in its senti- 
nents and true to its characters, is lacking in grace 
md wantmg m force and art, and yet it pleases the 
ludience and keeps their attention better thanhnes 
ievoid of sense and mere melodious tnfles 
The Greeks received a ready wit and rounded phrase 
as a gift from the Muse They coveted nothing but 
renown At Rome, boys learn how to divide the as 
by long calculation mto a hundred parts ‘Tell me, 
son of Albmus, if you take an ounce from five ounces! 
what IS left? Quick, tell me ’ ‘The third of an as ’ 
Good! You will be able to keep your property If 
you add an ounce, how much does it make?’ 'Half 
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an ’ When the canker of avance and love of wealth 
has once infected the mind, do we hope to see poems 
composed which deserved to be preserved with the oil 
of cedar and kept m cases of C37press? 

Poets desire either to improve or to please, or to unite 
the agreeable and the profitable Any moral Tnavim 
must be brief that so the mind may readily perceive and 
faithfully retam a pithy sentence, redundant words 
overflow from a sated imnd Fiction composed to 
please should be very near the truth, so that the play 
may not demand unlimited behef, and when th6 ogress 
Lamia has dmed, it should not extract a hvmg child 
from her stomach The centuries of the elders reject 
plays without a moral, the haughty kmghts dislikp. duU 
poems You will wm every vote if you blend what is 
improvmg with what pleases, and at once delight and 
mstruct the reader A poem like th7s pamt; money for 
the pubhsher, it is sent across the sea and makes its 
famous author immortal 

However, there are faults which we would gladly 
pardon, the l5n:e-strmg does not always give the note 
which hand and mind desire, and when we expect the 
flat it often gives a sharp, the arrow will not always 
reach its destmed mark In truth, when a poem is 
mostly bnihant, I will not take offence at a few blemishes 
due to carelessness or human nature's lack of foresight 
What IS our verdict^ If a copyist, though warned, 
repeats his error, he is refused pardon, a harper who 
always comes to gnef on the same strmg wms ndicule, 
so a writer who often neglects his duty becomes a second 
Choenlus m my eyes I laugh at him while I admire his 
rare virtues, though at the same tune I am mdignant li 
ever the good Homer nods However, m a long work, 
sleep may well steal over the wnter’s mmd 
A poem IS like a picture one will please you more if 
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you stand near, and another if you stand afar. One 
loves a dun light, another will prefer to be seen in a 
strong hght, and dreads not the critic’s keen judgment 
One poem pleases but once, another will wm your favour 
when heard ten times over 

0 elder youth, although you are tramed by your 
father's advice and your mnate taste is good, yet take 
this to heart and remember that there are certam sub- 
jects to which a moderate and fair attamment is nghtly 
granted A lawyer and pleader of fair abihty lacks the 
skill of the eloquent Messalla, and his knowledge falls 
short of Cascelhus Aulus’s, but still he has his value 
Mediocnty is forbidden to poets alike by gods and men 
and booksellers Amid pleasant banquets discordant 
music, thick perfume, and poppy-seeds mmgled with 
bitter honey cause disgust, so, too, a poem, whose 
nature and property is to charm the mmd, if it fall 
f short of the highest, reaches the lowest He who knows 
not the game refrains from competmg m the Plam; 
he who is unskilled with the ball or quoit or hoop remains 
inactive lest the dense crowds should nghtly roar with 
laughter Yet he, who knows not how, dares to com- 
pose verse Why should he not? He is free and well- 
born, he is rated at the full income of a kmght, and is 
clear of moral blame But you, my fnend, will do and 
say nothmg when your mental powers protest Such 
IS your juc^ent and such your mmd Still, if you do 
write some day, let it come first to the ears of the cnbc 
Maeaus and of your father and myself, then put the 
parchment away m your desk and store it up for nme 
^ears You can alwaj^ destroy what you have never 
jiubhshed, the word sent forth can never be recalled 
Men lived once m the woods, and holy Orpheus, 
Heaven’s prophet, restrained them from slaughter and 
foul deeds, hence it was said, too, that Amphion, the 
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founder of Thebes, moved the rocks with the sound of 
his shell, and led them whither he would with wmnmg 
persuasion In days of old the task of wisdom was to 
distinguish between pubhc and pnvate property, between 
things sacred and profane, to restrain men from un- 
hcensed love, to lay down laws for the wedded, to build 
cities and carve laws on tables of wood Thus came 
honour and fame to inspired bards and poems After 
these, Homer gamed fame and Tyrtaeus roused manly 
hearts to martial deeds by verse, oracles were recited 
m poetry and hfe’s path made plam, the favour of 
prmces was won ’by the strams of the Muses; festivals 
were appointed to end long toils You need not, then, 
feel shame for the Muse skilled m the l 3 u:e and Apollo 
who leads the song 

Men have asked whether verse wms renown through 
nature or through art I cannot see how study profits ^ 
without a vem of gemus, or skill without trammg 
Thus each gift needs the other's aid and joms m fnendly 
union He who staves in runnmg to reach the desured 
goal has endured pnvation and efforts as a boy, he has 
grown hot and cold, he has forgone love and wme 
The flautist who plays at the Pythian games has first 
learnt much and quailed before a master Nowadays it 
seems enough to say 'I write marvellous poems, plague 
take the hmdmosti In my eyes it is a disgrace to be 
left behmd, and to own to ignorance of what I never 
learnt’ 

An auctioneer collects a crowd to buy his wares, so 
a poet bids flatterers flock to the call of gam, if he be 
nch m land and nch m money placed at mterest If 
however, he be one who can offer a lavish and well 
appointed dmner, if he can go bail for a poor mar 
without credit and rescue one entangled in a gloomj 
lawsmt, I shall be surpnsed if, for all his fancied happi" 
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ness, he can distinguish between a false and a true friend 
If you have made a present or mtend to make a present 
to any one, do not brmg your friend, who is over- 
whelmed with gratitude, to hear your verses He will 
* le sure to cry out ‘Oh, bravo I good! splendid!’ He 
all grow pale with terror at one passage, then he will 
it drops of tears tackle from lovmg eyes, he will sprmg 
ip and beat the ground with his foot As hired mourners 
it a funeral outdo m word and deed those whose gnef is 
mfeigned, so a sneerer shows more emotion than a true 
idmirer Rich men, it is said, ply with many a bowl, 
md test with strong wme him whom they would fam 
prove, to see whether he is worthy of friendship If 
you set about composmg poems, look out for the artful 
fox lurkmg beneath your critic’s praises If you read 
a passage to Qumtihus, he would say ‘Please correct 
this and that’ Should you say that you could not 
improve it after two or three attempts, he would bid 
you rub it out and return the misshapen verses to the 
anvil If you preferred defendmg a fault to amp.nHmg 
it, he wasted no word more and no more fruitless pams, 
but suffered you to love yourself and your wntmgs, with 
no rival to compete with you A good and wise nna-n 
will censure dull verses, will blame harsh hues, will 
obelize the ugly with a black mark, wiU prune pre- 
tentious ornaments, wiU force you to throw hght on 
obscure phrases, will pomt out the ambiguous, will mark 
what should be altered, will become a second Anst- 
ardius , he will not say ‘ Why offend a friend for tnflmg 
faults? ’ These tnflmg faults will brmg senous trouble 
y^on him who has been flattered and treated msmcerely 
As when a man suffers from the plague of an itch, or 
jaundice or frantic madness and Diana’s wrath, so wise 
men fear to touch the frantic poet and flee afar, but 
boys tease him and heedlessly pursue him He goes 
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belching verses and rambling with his head in the air, 
and then, if, hke a bird-snarer gazmg on blackbirds, he 
falls mto a well or a pit, though he cry aloud 'Ho! 
citizens — come and help me', no one would care tc 
rescue him Should any one trouble to bring help anc 
lower a rope, then I will say 'How do you know, bui 
what he flung himself there on purpose, and does not want 
to be saved ? ’ and I will tell you the stoiy of the Sicihan 
poet’s death Empedodes wished to be considered a 
God, and m cold blood leapt mto bummg Etna Let 
poets have full hcence to day themselves To save a 
man agamst his will is as bad as to kill him The poet 
has done this more than once, and if rescued he will 
not become a man all at once, and lay aside his yeam- 
mg for a notonous death No one can tell why he 
composes verses — whether it be that he has defiled his 
father’s grave or impiously profaned some solemn holy 
ground Beyond doubt, he is mad and, like a bear 
that has succeeded m breakmg through the barners of 
his cage, your poet, with his wearisome readmgs, puts 
all to fiiight, unlearned and learned ahke, but if he 
catches any one, he chugs to him, and bores him to 
death by his reatals and adheres to his skm till gorged 
with blood, a ventable leech. 
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iWt rhetoric is an art consisting not only in 

MOVING THE PASSIONS OF THE JUDGE, BUT CHIEFLY 

IN PROOFS, AND THAT THIS ART IS PROFITABLE ^ 

We see that all men naturally are able m some sort to 
accuse and excuse some by chance, but some by method 
This method may be discovered, and to discover method 
IS all one vuth teaching an art If this art consisted m 
cnmmations only, and the skill to stir up the judge’s 
anger, envy, fear, pity, or other affections, a rhetoncian 
m well-ordered commonwealths and states, where it is 
forbidden to digress from the cause m heanng, could 
rhave nothmg at all to say For all these perversions 
of the judge are beside the question And that which 
the pleader is to show, and the judge to give sentence on, 
IS this only ’Tis so, or not so The rest hath been 
deaded ahready by the law-maker, who, judgmg of 
umversals and future thmgs, could not be corrupted 
Besides, ’tis an absurd thing for a man to make crooked 
the ruler he means to use 

It consisteth therefore chiefly in proofs, which are 
inferences and all mferenqes bemg syllogisms, a logician, 
if he would observe the diflerence between a plam 
syllogism and an enthymeme (which is a rhetoncal 
syllogism), would make the best rhetonaan For all 
j^llogisms and inferences belong properly to logic, 
■Whether they infer truth or probabihty, and because 
without this art it would often come to pass that evil 
men, by the advantage of natural abihties, would carry 
an evil cause against a good, it brmgs with it at least 
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this profit, that making the pleaders even m skill, it 
leaves the odds only m the ment of the cause Besides, 
orduianly those that are judges are neither patient 
nor capable of long scientific proofs, drawn from the 
prmciples through many syllogisms, and therefore had 
need to be instructed by the rhetoncal and shorter way 
Lastly, it were ndiculous to be ashamed of being 
vanquished m exercises of the body, and not to be 
ashamed of being mfenor m the virtue of well expressmg 
the mind 


CHAPTER II 

THE DEFINITION OF RHETORIC 

Rhetoric is that faculty by which we understand what 
will serve our turn, concermng any subject to win 
belief in the hearer 

Of those thmgs that beget belief, some require not 
the help of art, as witnesses, evidences, and the like, 
which we mvent not but make use of, and some require 
art, and are mvented by us 

The behef that proceeds from our mvention comes 
partly from the behaviour of the speaker, partly from 
the passions of the hearer, but especially from the proofs 
of what we allege 

Proofs are, in rhetoric, either examples or enthymemes, 
as m logic, mductions or syllogisms ) For an example 
is a short mduction, and an enthymeme a short syllogism, 
out of which that which is supposed to be necessarily 
understood by the hearer is left as superflous, to avo^ 
prohxity, and not to consume the time of pubEc 
busmess needlessly 
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CHAPTER III 

OF THE SEVERAL KINDS OF ORATIONS AND OF THEC> 
_ PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 

In all orations, the hearer does either hear only, or 
judge also 

If he hear only, that 's one kind of oration, and is 
called Demonstrative 

If he judge, he must judge either of that which is to 
come, or of that which is past 

If of that which is to come, there 's another kmd of 
oration, and is called Dehherative 
If of that which is past, then *tis a third kmd of 
oration, called Judiaal 

So there are three kmds of orations Demonstrative, 
fjudicial, Dehherative 

To which belong their proper tunes To the Demon- 
strative, the present, to the Judicial, the past, and to 
the Demonstrative, the time to come 
And their proper of&ces To the Dehherative, ex- 
hortation and dehortation, to the Judicial, accusation 
and defence , and to the Demonstrative, praismg 
and dispraismg 

And their proper ends To the Dehherative, to 
prove a thmg profitable or unprofitable, to the Judiaal, 
just or unjust, to the Demonstrative, honourable or 
dishonourable 

The pnnaples of rhetonc out of which enthymemes 
are to be drawn are the common opmions that men have 
Concerning profitable and unprofitable, just and unjust, 
honourable and dishonourable, which are the pomts m 
the several kinds of orations questionable I For as m 
logic, where certam and mfalhble knowledge is the scope 

GW* 
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of our proof, the principles must be all mfallible truths 
so m rhetonc the pnnaples must be common opinions, 
such as the judge is already possessed with because 
\the end of rhetonc is victory, which consists m having 
gotten belief J 

And because nothmg is profitable, unprofitable, jusi? 
imjust, honourable, or dishonourable, but what has 
been done, or is to be done, and nothmg is to be done 
that is not possible and because there be degrees oi 
profitable, unprofitable, just, unjust, honourable, and 
dishonourable, an orator must be ready m other 
pnnciples, namely of what is done and not done, 
possible and not possible, to come and not to come, and 
what IS greater and what is lesser, both m general and 
particularly apphed to the thmg m question, as what is 
more or less, generally, and what is more profitable 
and less profitable, etc , particularly 


CHAPTER IV 

OF THE SUBJECT OF DELIBEEATI VES , ANP THE ABILITIES 
THAT ARE REQUIRED OF HIM THAT WILL DELIBERATE 
OF BUSINESS OF STATE 

In Dehberatives there are to be considered the subject 
wherem, and the ends whereto, the orator exhorfeth, or 
from which he dehorteth 

The subject is always somethmg m our own power, 
the knowledge whereof belongs not to rhetonc, but for 
the most part to the Pohttcs, and may be referred ,351 
a manner to these five heads 

(i) Of levying of money To which pomt he, that wiU 
speak as he ought to do, ought to know beforehand the 
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revenue of the State, how much it is, and wherem it 
consisteth, and also how great are the necessary charges 
and expenses of the same This knowledge is gotten 
partly by a man’s own experience, partly by relations, 
and accounts m wntmg 

^ (2) Of peace and war Concemmg which the counsellor 
or dehberator ought to know the strength of the 
commonwealth, how much it both now is, and here- 
after may be, and wherem that power consisteth 
Which knowledge is gotten, partly by expenence, and 
relations at home, and partly by the sight of wars, and 
of their events abroad 

(3) Of the safeguard of the country Wherem he only 
IS able to give counsd, that knows the forms and number 
and places of the garrisons 

(4) Ofprovtstons Wherem to speak well it is necessary 
for a man to know what is sufi&aent to mamtam the 
If^tate, what commodities they have at home growmg, 
what they must fetch m through need, and what they 
may carry out through abundance 

(5) Of makvng laws To which is necessary so much 
pohtical or civil philosophy as to know what are the 
several kmds of govemmente, and by what means, 
either from without or from withm, each of those kmds 
IS preserved or destroyed And this knowledge is 
gotten, partly by observmg the several governments 
m tunes past, by history, mid partly by observmg the 
government of the times present m several nations, 
by travel 

So that to him that will speak m a council of state, 
t^jjere is necessary this history, sight of wars, travel, 
Imowledge of the revenue, expenses, forces, havens, 
garrisons, wares, and provisions m the state he hvesm, 
and what is needful for that state, either to export 
or to import 
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CHAPTER V 

OF THE ENDS WHICH THE ORATOR IN DELIBEEAITVES 

PROPOUNDETH, WHEREBY TO EXHORT OR DEHORT ^ 

An orator m exhorting always propoundeth fehaty, or 
some part of fehaty, to be attamed by the actaons he 
exhorteth unto, and in dehortation the contraiy 

By fehaty is meant commonly, prospenty with virtue, 
or a contmual content of the hfe with surety And the 
parts of it are such things as we call good, m body, 
mind, or fortune, such as these that follow 

(1) Nohthty Which to a state or nation is, to have 
been ancient inhabitants, and to have had most anaendy, 
and in most number, famous generals m the wars, or 
men famous for such things asr|all under emulabou 
And to a pnvate man, to have been descended 

of a family which hath 5nelded most anaently, and m 
most number, men known to the world for virtue, 
nches, or anythmg m general estimation 

(2) Many and good chtldren Which is also pubhc 
and pnvate Pubhc, when there is much youth m the 
state endued with virtue (namely, of the body, stature, 
beauty, strength, and dexterity, of the mmd, valour 
and temperance) Pnvate, when a man hath many 
such children, both male and female The virtues 
commonly respected m women are of the body, beauty 
and stature, of the mmd, temperance and housewifely/ 
vsnthout sordidness 

(3) Riches Which is money, cattle, lands, househc^ 
stuff, with the power to dispose of them 

(4) Glory Which is the reputation of virtue, or of the 
possession of such things as all, or most men, or wise 
men desire 
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(5) Honour Which is the glory of benefiting, or being 
able to benefit others To benefit others is to contnbute 
somewhat, not easily had, to another man's safety or 
nches The parts of honour are sacnfices, monuments, 

ewards, dedication of places, precedence, sepulchres, 
.tatues, pubhc pensions, adorations, presents 

(6) Health Which is the bemg free from diseases, with 
jti^gth to use the body 

(7) Beauty Which is to different ages different To 
jrouth, strength of body and sweetness of aspect To 
full men, strength of body fit for the wars, and counten- 
ance sweet, with a mixture of terror To old men, 
strength enough for necessary labours, with a counten- 
ance not displeasmg 

(8) Strength Which is the abihty to move an3dhmg 
at pleasure of the mover To move is to pull, to put 
ppff, to hft, to thrust down, to press together 

' (g) Stature Which is then just, when a man m height, 
breadth, and thickness of body doth so exceed the most, 
as nevertheless it be no hmdrance to the quickness of 
his motion 

(10) Good old age Which is that which comes late 
and with the least trouble 

(11) Many and good fnends Which is to have many 
that will do for his sake that which they think will be 
for his good 

(12) Prosperity Which is to have aH, or the most, or 
the greatest of those goods which we attnbute to fortime 

{13) Virtue Which is then to be defined when we 
|peak of praise 

These are the groimds from whence we exhort 
Ddiortation is from the contranes of these 
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CHAPTER VI 

OF THE COLOURS OR COMMON OPINIONS CONCERNING GOOD 

AND EVIL 

In Dehberatives, the principles or elements from whence 
we draw our proofs are common opmions concerning 
good and evil And these principles are either absolute 
or comparative And those that are absolute are either 
Disputable or Indisputable 

The Indisputable Pnnciples are such as these 

Good IS that which we love for itself 
And that for which we love somewhat else 
And that which all thmgs desire 
And that to every man which his reason dictates 
And that which when we have we are well, or 
satisfied 

And that which satisfies 
And the cause or effect of any of these 
And that which preserves any of these 
And that which keeps off or destroys the contrary of 
any of these 

Also to take the good, and reject the evd, is good 
And to take the greater good, rather than the less, 
and the lesser evil, rather than the greater 
Further, all virtues are good 
And pleasure 
And all thmgs beautiful 

And justice, valour, temperance, magnanmuty, mag- 
nificence; and other like habits 
And health, beauty, strength, etc 
And nches. 

And fnends 

And honour, and glory 
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And ability to say or do, also towardbness, wiU, and 
the hke 

And whatsoever art, or science 
Andhfe 

And whatsoever is just 
The Disputable Pnnaples are such as follow 

That is good whose contrary is evil 
And whose contrary is good for our enemies 
And whose contrary our enemies are glad of 
And of which there cannot be too much 
And upon which much labour and cost hath been 
bestowed 

And that which many desire 
And that which is praised 

And that which even our enenues and evil men praise 
And what good we prefer 
And what we do advise 

And that which is possible is good (to undertake) 

And that which is easy 

And that which depends on our own will 

And that which is proper for us to do 

And what no man else can do 

And whatsoever is extraordmary 

And what is suitable 

And that which wants a httle of bemg at an end 

And what we hope to master 

And what we are fit for 

And what evil men do not 

And what we love to do 
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CHAPTER VII 

OF THE COLOURS OR COMMON OPINIONS CONCERNING 
GOOD AND EVIL, COMPARATIVELY 

The colours of good comparatively depend partly upon 
the following defimtions of comparatives 

(1) More IS so much and somewhat besides 

(2) Less IS that which and somewhat else is so much 

(3) Greater and more m number are laid only com- 
paratively to less and fewer m number 

(4) Great and httle, many and few, are taken com- 
paratively to the most of the same kmd So that 
great and many, is that which exceeds, httle and few, 
is that which is exceeded by the most of the same kind 

Partly from the precedent defimtions of good 
absolutely. 

Common opmions concemmg good comparatively, 
then, are these 

Greater good is many than fewer, or one of those 
many 

And greater is the kmd m which the greatest is 
greater than the greatest of another kmd And greater 
IS that good than another good, whose kmd is greater 
than another’s kmd 

And greater is that from which another good follows, 
than the good which follows 

And of two which exceed a third, greater is that 
which exceeds it most 

And that which causes the greater good 

And that which proceeds from a greater good 

And greater is that which is chosen for itself, than 
that which is chosen from somewhat else 
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And the end greater than that which is not the end. 
And that which less needs other things than that 
which more 

And that which is mdependent than that which is 
dependent of another 
And the begmnmg than not the beginning 

[Seemg the begmnmg is a greater good, or evil, than 
that which is not the begmnmg, and the end than 
that which is not the end, one may argue Irom this 
colour both ways as Leodamas against Chabnas, 
would have the actor more to blame than the 
adviser, and agamst Calhstratus, the adviser more 
than the actor ] 

And the cause than not the cause 
And that which hath a greater begmnmg or cause 
And the begmnmg or cause of a greater good or evil 
And that which is scarce, greater than that which is 
plentiful, because harder to get 
And that which is plentiful than that which is 
scarce , because oftener m use 
And that which is easy than that which is hard 
And that whose contrary is greater 
And that whose want is greater 
And virtue than not virtue, a greater good Vice 
than not vice, a greater evil 
And greater good or evil k that the effects whereof 
are more honourable or more shameful 
And the effects of greater virtues, or vices 
And the excess whereof is more tolerable, a greater 
^good 

And those thmgs which may with more honour be 
desired 

And the desire of better thmgs 

And those thmgs whereof the knowledge is better 
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And the knowledge of better things 
And that which wise men prefer 
And that which is m better men 
And that which better men choose 
And that which is more, than that which is less 
dehghtful 

And that which is more, than that which is less 
honourable 

And that which we would have for ourselves and 
fnends a greater good; and the contrary a greater evil 
And that which is lastmg than that which is not 
lastmg 

And that which is firm than that which is not firm 
And what many desire than what few 
And what the adversaiy or judge confesseth to be 
greater is greater 
And common than not common 
And not common than common 
And what is more laudable 
And that which is more honoured, a greater good 
And that which is more punished, a greater evil 
And both good and evil divided than undivided 
appear greater 

And compounded than simple appear greater 
And that which is done wi& opportumty, age, place, 
time, means disadvantageous, greater than otherwise 
And that which is natural than that which is attamed 
unto 

And the same part of that which is great than of that 
which IS less 

And that which is nearest to the end designed ^ 

And that which is good or evil to oneself than that 

which IS simply so 
And possible than not possible 
And that which comes toward the end of our hfe 
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And that which we do really than that which we do 
for show 

And that which we would he rather than what we 
would seem to be 

And that which is good for more purposes is the 
greater good 

And that which serves us m great necessity 

And that which is jomed with less trouble 

And that which is joined with more dehght 

And of the two, that which added to a third makes 
the whole the greater 

And that which havmg we are more sensible of 

And in everything that which we most esteem 


CHAPTER VIII 

or THt SEVERAL KINDS OF GOVERNMENT 

Because hortation and dehortation concern the 
commonwealth, and are drawn from the elements of 
good and evil, as w'c have spoken of them already m 
the abstract, so we must speak of them also m the 
concrete, that is, of what is good or evil to each sort 
of commonwealth m special 
The government of a commonwealth is either Demo- 
cracy, or Anstocracy, or Ohgarchy, or Monarchy 
Democracy is that wherein all men with equal nght 
arc preferred to the highest magistracy by lot 
Aristocracy is that wherein the liighest magistrate 
choten out of those that liad the best education, 
according to what the laws presenbe for best 
Ohgarcliy is that where the highest magistrate is 
cho-cn for wealth 

Monarch\ is tint wherein one man hath the go\cm- 
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And those thing's are honourable ■which, good of 
themselves, are not so to the own^r 
And those thmgs which happen to the dead rather 
than to the hvmg 

And what we do for other men, especially for bene- 
factors 

And bestowmg of benefits 

And the contrary of those thmgs we are ashamed of. 
And those things which men strive for earnestly, 
but without fear of adversary 
And of the more honourable and better men, the 
•virtues are more honourable 

And more honourable are the virtues that tend to 
other men’s benefit than those which tend to one’s own 
And honourable are those thmgs which are just 
And revenge is honourable 
And victory 
And honour 
And monuments 

And those thmgs which happen not to the hvmg 
And thmgs that excel 
And what none can do but we 
And possessions we reap no profit by 
And those thmgs which are had in honour particularly 
m several places 
And the signs of praise 

And to have nothing of the servile, mercenary, or 
mechamc 

And that which seems honourable, namely such as 
follow 

Vices co nfinin g upon virtue 

And the extremes of virtues 

And what the auditors thmk honourable 

And that which is in estimation 
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And that which is done according to custom 
Besides, in a Demonstrative Oration, the orator must 
show that he whom he praiseth did what he praiseth 
unconstramedly and wiUuigly 
And he does so who does the same often 
Praise is speech dedarmg the magmtude of a virtue, 
iction, or work 

But to praise the work from the virtue of the worker 
IS a circular proof 

To magmfy and to praise differ m themselves, as 
felicity and virtue For praise declares a man’s virtue, 
and magnifying declares his fehcity 
Praise is a kmd of mverted precept For to say, 
’ Do It because 'tis good is a precept But to say, ' He 
IS good because he did it’, is praise 
An orator m praismg must also use the forms of 
amphfication, such as these 

He was the first that did it 
The only man that did it 
The special man that did it 
He did it with disadvantage of time 
He did it with httle help 

He was the cause that the law ordamed rewards and 
honours for such actions 


F^er, he that will praise a man must compare him 
with others, and his actions with the actions of others 
espeaally with such as are renowned ’ 


And amplification is more proper to a Demonstrative 
Oration than to any other For here the actions are 
confessed, and the orator’s part is only this, to contribute 
pnto them magmtude and lustre 
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CHAPTER X 

OF ACCUSATION AND DEFENCE, WITH THE DEFINITION 

OF INJURY 

In a Judicial Oration, which consists m accusation and 
defence, the thing to be proved is that injury has been 
done and the heads from whence the proofs are to be 
drawn are these three 

(1) The causes that move to injury 

(2) The persons apt to do mjury 

(3) The persons obnoxious, or apt to suffer injury 

An mjury is a voluntary offending of another man 
contrary to the law 

Voluntaiy is that which a man does with knowledge, 
and without compulsion 

The causes of voluntary actions are mtemperance, and 
a vicious disposition concemmg thmgs desirable As 
the covetous man does against the law out of an 
intemperate desire of money 

All actions proceed either from the doer’s disposition 
or not 

Those that proceed not from the doer's disposition 
are such as he does by chance, by compulsion, or by 
natural necessity 

Those that proceed from the doer’s disposition are 
such as he does by custom, or upon premeditation, or 
m anger, or out of mtemperance 

By chance are said to be done those things whereof 
neither the cause nor the scope is evident, and whid^ 
are done neither orderly nor always, nor, most commonly, 
after the same manner 

By nature are said to be done those thmgs the 
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causes whereof are in the doer, and are done orderly 
and alwa3rs, or for the most part after the same manner 
By compulsion are done those things which are 
against the appetite and ordination of the doer 
By custom those actions are said to be done, the 
cause whereof is this, that the doer has done them often 
Upon premeditation are said to be done those things 
which are done for profit, as the end, or the way to the 
end 

In anger are said to be done those things which are 
done with a purpose to revenge 
Out of mtemperance are said to be done those thmgs 
which are dehghtful 

In sum, every voluntary action tends either to profit 
or pleasure 

The colours of profitable are already set down 
The colours of that which is pleasmg follow next 


CHAPTER XI 

OF THE COLOURS OR COMMON OPINIONS CONCERNING 

PLEASURE 

Pleasure is a sudden and sensible motion of the soul 
towards that which is natural 
Gnef IS the contrary. 

Pleasant therefore is that which is the cause of 
such motion 

^ And to return to one's own nature 
' And customs 

And those thmgs that are not violent 
Unpleasant are those things which proceed from 
necessity, as cares, study, contentions The contrary 
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whereof, ease, remission from labour and care, also 
pl^y» rest, sleep, are pleasant 
Pleasant also is that to which we have an appetite 
Also the appetites themselves, if they be sensual, 
as thirst, hunger, and lust 

Also those thmgs to which we have an appetite upon 
persuasion and reason 

And those thmgs we remember, whether they pleased 
or displeased, then when they were present 
And the thmgs we hope for 
And anger 
And to be m love 
And revenge 
And victory Therefore 

also contentious games, as tables, chess, dice, 
tennis, etc 
And hunting 
And smts m law 

And honour and reputation amongst men m honour 
and reputation 
And to love 

And to be beloved and respected 
And to be admired. 

And to be flattered 

And a flatterer (for he seems both to love and admire) 

And the same thmg often 
And change or vanety 
And what we return to afresh. 

And to learn 

And to admire 

And to do good 

And to receive good 

And to help up agam one that 's fallen. 

And to fimsh that which is imperfect 
And imitation 
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And therefore the art of pamtmg 

And the art of carving images 

And the art of poetry 

And pictures and statues 

And other men's dangers, so they he near 

And to have escaped hardly 

And thmgs of a kmd please one another 

And every one himself 

And one’s ovm pleases him 

And to bear sway 

And to he thought wise 

And to dwell upon that which he is good at 

And ridiculous actions, sayings, and persons 


CHAPTER XII 

PRESUMPTIONS OF INJURY DRAWN FROM THE PERSONS 
THAT DO IT OR COMMON OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
APTITUDE OF PERSONS TO DO INJURY 

Of the causes which move to mjuiy, namely profit 
and pleasure, has been already spoken, chaps vi, vn, xi 
It follows next to speak of the persons that are apt 
to do mjury 

The doers of mjury are 

Such as think they can do it 
And such as thmk to be undiscovered when they 
have done it 

^ And such as think, though they be discovered, they 
' shall not be called m question for it 

And such as think, though they be called m question 
for it, that then* mulct wiU be less than their gam, which 
either themselves or their fnends receive by the injury 
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Able to do injui^'^ are: 

Such as are eloquent 
And such as are practised m business 
And such as have skill m process 
And such as have many fnends 
And nch men 

And such as have nch fnends, or nch servants, or 
nch partners 

Undiscovered when they have done it, are 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes whereof 
they are accused as feeble men — slaughter; poor, and 
not beautiful men — adultery 
And such as one would think could not choose but 
be discovered 

And such as do mjunes, whereof there hath been 
no example 

And such as have none, or many enemies 

And such as can easily conceal what they do 

And such as have somebody to transfer the fault upon 

They that do mjury openly, are 

Such whose fnends have been injured 

And such as have the judges for fnends 

And such as can escape their tnal at law 

And such as can put off their tnal 

And such as can corrupt the judges 

And such as can avoid the payment of their fine 

And such as can defer the payment 

And such as cannot pay at all 

And such as by the mjury get manifestly, much, an^ 
presently, when the fine is imcertam, httle, and to come^ 
And such as get, by the mjury, money , by the penalty, 
shame only 

And such, on the contrary, as get honour by the 
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injury, and suffer mulct of money only, or bamshment, 
or the like 

And such as have often escaped, or been undiscovered 
And such as have often attempted m vain 
And such as consider present pleasure more than 
pain to come, and so intemperate men are apt to 
do mjury 

And such as consider pleasure to come more than 
present pam, and so temperate men are apt to do mjury 
And such as may seem to have done it by fortune, 
nature, or custom, and by error, rather than by injustice 
And such as have means to get pardon 
And such as want necessanes, as poor men, or 
unnecessanes, as nch men 

And such as are of very good or very bad reputation 


CHAPTER XIII 


PRESUMPTIONS OF INJURY DRAWN FROM THE PERSONS 
THAT SUFFER, AND FROM THE MATTER OF THE 
INJURY 


Of those that do mjuiy, and why they do it, it hath 
been already spoken 

Now of the persons that suffer, and of the matter 
wherem they suffer, the common opmions are these 


Persons obnoxious to mjury are 

Such as have the thmgs that we want, either 
or as de^h^ 

r And such as are far from^,- , t 
A nd such as are at hand # L) 3 .ta. J 


And such as are unwarv rfnH '\0y3s 
And sucl I 


as 
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And such as are modest 

And such as have swallowed many mjunes 

And such as have been mjured often before 

And such as never before 

And such as are m danger 

And such as are ill beloved generally 

And such as are envied 

And our fnends 

And om: enemies 

And such as, wanting fiiends, have no great ability 
either m speech or action 

And such as shall be losers by going to law as 
strangers and workmen 
And such as have done the mjunes they suSer 
And such as have committed a crune, or would have 
done, or are about to do 

And such as by domg them an mjuiy we shall gratify 
our fnends or supenors 

And such, whose fnendship we have newly left, and 
accuse 

And such as another would do the mjury to, if we 
should not 

And such as by mjurmg we get greater means of 
domg good 

The matters wherem men are obnoxious to mjuiy 
are 

Those thmgs wherem all or most men use to deal 
unjustly 

And those thmgs which are easily bid, and put off mto 
other hands or altered . 

And those thmgs which a man is ashamed to hav^ 

suffered 

And those thmgs wherem prosecution of injury may 
be thought a love of contention 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN 
FOR THE DEFINITION OF JUST AND UNJUST 

When the fact is evident, the next inquiry is, whether 
it be just or unjust 

For the defimtion of just and unjust we must know 
what law is that is, what the law of nature, what the 
law of nations, what the law civil, what written law, 
and what unwntten law is, and what persons, that is, 
what a pubhc person, or the city is, and what a private 
person or atizen is 

Unjust m the opimon of all men, is that which is 
contrary to the law of nature 
Unjust m the opinion of all men of those nations which 
traffic and come together, is that which is contrary to 
^ the law common to those nations 

Unjust only m one commonwealth, is that which is 
contrary to the law avil, or law of the commonwealth 
He that is accused to have done anythmg agamst the 
pubhc, or a private person, is accused to do it either 
Ignorantly, or unwilhngly, or m anger, or upon pre- 
meditation 

And because the defendant does many tunes confess 
the fact, but deny the mjustice, as that he took, but 
did not steal and did, but not adultery, it is necessary 
to know the defimtions of theft, adultery, and all other 
crimes 

What facts are contrary to the written laws may be 
^own by the laws themselves 

^ Besides wntten laws, whatsoever is just proceeds 
from equity or goodness 

From goodness proceeds that which we are praised 
or honoured for 
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From equity proceed those actions, which though the 
written law command not, yet bemg mteipreted reason- 
ably, and supphed, seems to require at our hands. 

Actions of eqmty are such as these* 

Not too ngorously to pumsh errors, mischances, or"* 
injunes 

To pardon the faults that adhere to m ankin d 

And not to consider the law so much as the law- 
maker’s mind, and not the words so much as the 
meaning of the law 

And not to regard so much the fact as the mtention 
of the doer, nor part of the fact, but the whole, nor 
what the doer is, but what he has been always, or for 
the most part 

And to remember better the good received than the lU 

And to endure mjunes patiently 

And to submit rather to the sentence of a judge than - 
of the sword 

And to the sentence of an arbitrator rather than of 
a judge 


CHAPTER XV 

OF THE COLOURS OR COMMON OPINIONS CONCERNING 
INJURIES COMPARATIVELY 

Common opimons concemmg injuries comparatively, are 
such as these 

Greater is the mjuiy which proceeds from greater 
iniqmty 

And from which proceedeth greater damage 
And of which there is no revenge 
And for which there is no remedy 
And by occasion of which he that hath received the 
injuiy hath done some mischief to himself 
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He does the greater injury, that does it first, or alone, 
or with few 

And he that does it often 

Greater injury IS that against which laws and penalties 
were first made 

And that which is more brutal, or more approachmg 
to the actions of beasts 

And that which is done upon more premeditation 

And by which more laws are broken 

And which is done m the place of execution 

And which is of greatest shame to him that receives 
the mjury 

And which is committed agamst well deservers 

And which is committed agamst the ummtten law, 
because good men should observe the law for justice, 
and not for fear of punishment 

And which is committed agamst the wntten law, 
f because he that will do mjury, neglecting the penalty 
set down m the wntten law, is much more likely to 
transgress the unwntten law, where there is no penalty 
at all 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OF PROOFS INARTIFICIAL 

Of artifiaal proofs we have already spoken 
Inartificial proofs, which we invent not, but make use ' 
of, are of five sorts 

(1) Lam And those are civil or wntten law, the law 
or custom of nations, and the universal law of nature 

(2) Witness And those are such as concern matter, 
and such as concern maimers Also, they be ancient, 
or present 

(3) Evidences, or Writings 

(4) Question, or Torture 

(5) Oaths And those be either given or taken, or 
both, or neither. 

For Laws, we use them thus 
When the wntten law makes against us, we appeal 
to the law of nature, allegmg 
That to be greatest justice which is greatest equity 
That the law of nature is immutable, the wntten 
law mutable 

That the wntten law is but seemmg justice, the law 
of nature very justice And justice is among those 
thmgs which are, and not which seem to be 
That the judge ought to discern between true and 
adulterate justice 

That they are better men that obey unwntten than 
wntten laws 

That the law agamst us does contradict some other 
law And when the law has a double interpretation,'®' 
that IS the true one which makes for us 
And that the cause of the law being abohshed, the 
law IS no more of validity 
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But when the wntten law makes for us, and equity 
for the adversary, we must allege 

That a man may use equity, not as a hberty to ]udge 
against the law, but only as a security agamst being 
orswom, when he knows not the law 
That men seek not equity because ’tis good simply, 
jut because good for them 

That it IS the same thing not to make and not to 
use the law 

That as m other arts, and namely m physic, fallacies 
are permaous, so m a commonwealth 'tis permcious 
to use pretexts agamst the law 
And that m Commonwealths well mstituted, to seem 
wiser than the laws is prohibited 

For Wiinesses, we must use them thus 

When we have them not, we must stand for pre- 
F sumptions, and say 

That m equity sentence ought to be given accordmg 
to the most probabihty 

That presumptions are the testunony of the thmgs 
themselves and cannot be bribed 
That they cannot he 

When we have witnesses, agamst him that has 
them not, we must say 

That presumptions,if they be false, cannot bepumshed 
That if presumptions were enough, witnesses were 
superfluous 

For Wnhngs, when they favour us, we must say 

That wntmgs are pnvate and particular laws, and he 
that takes away the use of evidences, aboh^eth the law 
That smce contracts and negotiations pass by wntmgs 
he that bars their use, dissolves humane society 
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Agamstthemif they favour the adversary, we may say 

That smce laws do not bmd, that are fraudulently 
made to pass, much less wntmgs 
And that the judge, bemg to dispense justice, ought 
rather to consider what is just than what is m th( 
wntmg 

That wntmgs may be gotten by fraud or force, bul 
justice by neither 

That the wntmg is repugnant to some law, avil oi 
natural; or to justice; or to honesty 
That *tis repugnant to some odier wntmg before oi 
after 

That it crosses some commodity of the judge (which 
must not be said directly, but imphed cunnmgly) 

For the Torture, if the givmg of it make for us, we 
must say* 

That *tis the only testimony that is certam 

But if it make for the adversary, we may say 
That men enforced by torture, speak as well that 
which IS false as that which is true 
That they who can endure, conceal the truth, and 
they who cannot, say that which is false to be delivered 
from pam 

For OaiAs, he that will not put his adversary to his 
oath, may allege 

That he makes no scruple to be forsworn 

That by swearmg, he will cany the cause, which not 

swearmg, he must lose , r . , 

That he had rather trust his cause m the hand or tn|^ 

judge than of the adversary 

He that refuseth to take the oath may say . 

That the matter is not worth so much 
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That if he had "been an evil man, he had sworn, and 
earned his cause 

That to tiy it by swearmg for a rehgious man against 
an irrehgious, is as hard a match as to set a weak man 
against a strong m combat 

He that is willing to take the oath, may pretend 
That he had rather trust himself than his adversary, 
and that ’tis equal dealmg for an irrdigious man to 
give, and for a rehgious man to take the oath 
That ’tis his duty to take the oath, smee he has 
required to have sworn judges 

He that offers the oath may pretend* 

That he does piously commit Ins cause to the gods 
That he makes his adversary himself judge 
That 'twere absurd for him not to swear, that has 
^required the judges to he sworn 
” And of these are to be compounded the forms we axe 
to use, when we would give, and not take the oath, or 
take, and not give, or both give and take, or neither 
give nor take 

But if one have sworn contrary to a former oath, 
he may pretend* 

That he was forced 

That he was deceived, and that neither of these is 
perjury, smee perjury is voluntary 

But if the adversary do so, he may say 

That he that stands not to what he hath sworn, suh- 
jverteth humane soaety 

And (tummg to the judge) What reason have we to 
require, that you should he sworn, that judge our cause, 
when we will not stand to that we swear ourselves? 

And so much for proofe martificial 



BOOK II CHAPTER I 

THE INTRODUCTION 

Of beJief proceeding from our invention, that part 
which consisteth m proof is already spoken of 

The other two parts follow; whereof one anseth from 
the manners of the speaker, the other from the passions 
of the hearer. 

The prmciples, colours, or common opimons upon 
which a man’s behef is grounded concermng the manners 
of him that speaks, are to be had partly out of that 
which hath been said before concemmg virtue. Book I, 
chap IX, partly out of those thmgs which shall be said 
by and by, concemmg the passions For a man is 
beheved either for his prudence, or for his probity, 
which are virtues, or for good will of which among 
the passions 

The prmciples concemmg behef, ansmg from the 
passion of the hearer, are to be gathered from that 
which shall now be said of the several passions m order 

In every one of which three thmgs are to be considered 

(1) First, how men are affected 

(2) Secondly, towards whom 

(3) Thirdly, for what 

CHAPTER II 

OF ANGER 

<1. 

is desire of revenge, jomed with gnef for that 
<""he, some of his is, or seems to be, neglected 

The object of anger is always some particular or 
mdividual thmg 


no 
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In anger there is also pleasure proceeding from the 
imagination of revenge to come 
To neglect, is to esteem httle or nothing and of three 
kmds 

(1) Contempt 

(2) Crossing 

(3) Contumely 

Contempt is when a man thmks another of little 
worth m comparison to himself 
Crossing is the hmdrance of another man’s will without 
design to profit himself 

Contumely is the disgracing of another for his own 
pastime 

The common opmions concemmg anger are therefore 
such as follow 

They are easily angry that thmk they are neglected 
That thmk they excel others, as the rich with the 
oor, the noble with the obscure, etc 
And such as thmk they deserve well 
And such as gneve to be hmdered, opposed, or not 
assisted And therefore sick men, poor men, lovers, 
and generally all that desire and attam not, are angry 
with those that, standmg by, are not moved with 
their wants 

And such as havmg expected good, find evil 

Those that men are angry with, are 
Such as mock, dende, or jest at them 

And such as show any kmd of contumely towards 
“them 

And such as despise those thmgs which we spend most 
labour and study upon, and the more, by how much 
we seem the less advanced therem 
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And our fnends, rather than those that are not our 
fnends 

And such as have honoured us, if they continue not 

And such as requite not our courtesy. 

And such as follow contrary courses, if they be our 
inferiors , 

And our fnends, if they have said or done us evil, 
or not good 

And such as give not ear to our entreaty 

And such as are jo3dul or calm in our distress 

And such as, troubimg us, are not themselves troubled 

And such as wiUmgly hear or see our disgraces. 

And such as neglect us m the presence of our com- 
petitors; of those we admire; of those we would have 
admire us, of those we reverence; and of those that 
reverence us 

And such as should help us, and neglect it. 

And such as are m jest when we are in earnest. 

And such as forget us or our names 

An orator therefore must so frame his judge or auditor 
by his oration as to make him apt to anger; and then 
make his adversary appear such as men use to be 
angry withal 


CHAPTER III 

OF RECONCILING OR PACIFYING ANGER 

Reconciliation is the appeasmg of anger. 

Those to whom men are easily reconciled, are: 

Such as have not offended out of neglect 
And such as have done it agamst their will 
And such as wish done the contrary of what they 
have done 
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And such as have done as much to themselves 
And such as confess and repent 
And such as are humbled 

And such as do senously the same thmgs that they 
io senously 

And such as have done them more good heretofore, 
than now hurt 

And such as sue to them for anythmg 
And such as are not msolent, nor mockers, nor 
shghters of others m their own disposition 
And generally such as are of a contrary disposition 
to those whom men are usually angry withal 
And such as they fear or reverence 
And such as reverence them 
And such as have offended their anger 

Reconcilable are 

Such as are contranly affected to those whom we 
have said before to be easily angry 
And such as play, laugh, make merry, prosper, hve 
m plenty, and m sum, all that have no cause of 
gnef 

And such as have given their anger time 

Men lay down their anger for these causes 
Because they have gotten the victory 
Because the offender has suffered more than they 
meant to mflict 

Because they have been revenged of another 
Because they thmk they suffer justly 
And because they thmk the revenge will not be felt, 
jst not known that the revenge was thews, and for such 
an mjury 

And because the offender is dead 

Whosoever therefore would assuage the anger of his 

I9M 
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auditor, must make himself appear such as men use to 
be reconciled unto, and beget m his auditor such opimons 
as make him reconcilable. 


CHAPTER IV 

OF LOVE OF FRIENDS 

To love, is to Will well to another, and that for other’s, 
not for our own sake, 

A fnend is he that loves and he that is beloved 
Fnends one to another, are they that naturally love 
one another 

A fnend therefore is he 

That rejoiceth at another’s good 
And that gneves at his hurt 

And that wishes the same with us to a third, whetha 
good or hurt 

And that is enemy or fnend to the same man 
We love them; 

That have done good to us or ours, especially if much, 
readily, or m season 
That are our friends’ friends 
That are our enemies* enenues 
That are hberal 
That are vahant 
That are just. 

And that we would have love us 
And good compamons 
And such as can abide jests 
And such as break jests 
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And such as praise us, especially for somewhat that 
we doubt of in ourselves 
And such as are neat 

And such as upbraid us not with our vices or with 
their own benefits 
And such as quickly forget mjunes 
And such as least observe our errors 
And such as are not of ill tongue 
And those that are ignorant of our vices 
And such as cross us not when we are busy or angry 
And such as are offiaous towards us 
And those that are hke us 

And such as follow the same course or trade of hfe, 
where they impeach not one another 
And such as labour for the saine thmg, when both 
may be satisfied 

And such as are not a^amed to tell us fireely their 
faults, so it be not m contempt of us, and the faults such 
as the world, rather than their own consciences, condemns 
And such as are ashamed to tell us of their very faults 
And such as we would have honour us and not envy, 
but imitate us 

And such as we would do good to, except with greater 
hurt to ourselves 

And such as contmue their friendship to the dead 
And such as speak their imnd 
And such as are not temble 
And such as we may rely on 

The several kinds of friendship are society, fanuhanty, 
''onsanguimty, affimty, etc 


The thmgs that beget love are 


The bestowmg 
of benefits 


■gratis 
• unasked 
pnvately. 
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CHAPTER V 

OF ENMITY AND HATRED 

The colours or common opmions concemmg hatred are 
to be taken from the contrary of those which concern 
love and friendship 

Hatred differs from anger m this 

That anger regards only what is done to onesdf; 
but hatred not 

And m this, that anger regards particulars only, the 
other umversals also 

And m this, that anger is curable, hatred not 

And m this, that anger seeks the vexation, hatred 
the damage of one’s adversary 

That with anger there is always jomed gnef, with 
hatred not always 

That anger may at length be satiated, but hatred never 

Hence it appears how the judge or auditor may be 
made friend or enemy to us; and how our adversary 
may be made appear friend or enemy to the judge, 
and how we may answer to our adversary, that would 
make us appear enemies to him 


CHAPTER VI 

OF FEAR 

Fear is a trouble or vexation of the mmd, ansmg from 
the apprehension of an evil at hand, which may hurt 
or destroy 

Danger is the nearness of the evil feared 
The things to be feared are* 

Such as have power to hurt 
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And the signs of will to do us hurt, as anger and 
latred of powerful men 
And mjustice jomed with power 
And vdour provoked, jomed with power 
And the fear of powerful men 

The men that are to be feared are 
Such as know our faults 
And such as can do us injury 
And such as think they are mjured by us 
And such as have done us mjury 
And our competitors m such thmgs as cannot satisfy 
both 

And such as are feared by more powerful men than 
we are 

And such as have destroyed greater men than we are 
And such as use to mvade their infenors 
And men not passionate, but dissemblers, and 
crafty, are more to be feared than those that are hasty 
and free 

The thmgs espeaally to be feared are 
Such, wherem if we err, the error cannot be repaired , 
at least, not accordmg to ours, but our adversary's 
pleasure 

And such as admit either none, or not easy help 
And such as bemg done, or about to be done to 
others, make us pity them 

They that fear not are 

Such as expect not evd, or not now, or not this, or 
not from these 

And therefore men fear httle m prospenty 

And men fear httle that thmk they have suffered 
already 

An orator therefore that would put fear mto the 
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auditor, must let him see that he is obnoxious, and that 
greater than he do suffer and have suffered from those, 
and at those times, they least thought. 


CHAPTER VII 

OF ASSURANCE 

Assurance is hope ansmg from an imagmation that 
the help is near, or the evil afar off 

The things therefore that beget assurance are 

The remoteness of those thmgs that are to be feared, 
and the nearness of their contraries 
And the facility of great or many helps or remedies 
And neither to have done nor received mjury 
And to have no competitors, or not great ones, or if 
great ones, at least fnends, such as we have obhged, 
or are obhged to 

And that the danger is extended to more or greater 
than us 

Assured or confident, are 

They have that oft escaped danger 
And they to whom most thmgs have succeeded well 
And they that see their equals or infenors not afraid 
And they that have wherewith to make themselves 
feared, as wealth, strength, etc 
And such as have done others no wrong ^ 

And such as think themselves m good tenns with 
God Almighty 

And such as think they will speed well that are gone 
before 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OF SHAME 

Shame is a perturbation of the mind arising from the 
apprehension of evil, past, present, or to come, to the 
prejudice of a man’s own, or his friends’ reputation 

The thmgs therefore which men are a^amed of are 
those actions which proceed from vice, as 

To throw away one's arms, to run away, signs of 
cowardlmess 

To deny that which is committed to one’s trust, a sign 
of mjustice 

To have lam with whom, where, and when we ought 
not, signs of mtemperance 

- To make gam of small and base thmgs, not to help 
with money whom and how much we ought, to receive 
help from meaner men, to ask money at use from such 
as one thmks wiU borrow of him, to borrow of h mi that 
expects payment of somewhat before lent, and to re- 
demand what one has lent, of him that one thmks will 
borrow more, and so to praise, as one may be thought 
to ask, signs of wretchedness 

To praise one to his face , to praise his virtues too much 
and colour his vices , signs of flattery 

To be unable to endure such labours as men endure 
that are elder, tenderer, greater m quality, and of less 
strength than he, signs of effemmacy 

To be beholden often to another, and to upbraid 
ifthose that are beholdmg to him, signs of pusillanimity 

To speak and promise much of oneself, more than is 
due , signs of arrogance 

To want those thmgs which one's equals, all or most 
of them,have attamed to, is also a thmgto be ashamed of 
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And to suffer things ignommious, as to serve about 
another's person, or to be employed in his base actions 
In actions of mtemperance, whether willmgly or 
unwillingly committed, there is shame m actions of 
force, only when they are done unwdhngly 

The men before whom we are ashamed are such as 
we respect, namely 

Those that admire us 

And those whom we desire should admire us 
And those whom we admire 
Those that contend with us for honour 
Those whose opmion we condemn not 

And therefore men are most ashamed m the presence * 

Of old and well-bred men 
Of those we are always to hve with 
Of those that are not guilty of the same fault 
Of those that do not easily pardon 
And of those that are apt to reveal our faults, such as 
are men mjured, backbiters, scoffers, comic poets 
And of those before whom we have had always good 
success 

And of those who never asked anything of us before 
And of such as desire our ftiendslup 
And of our famihars, that know none of our crimes 
And of such as will reveal our faults to any of those 
that are named before 

But m the presence of such whose judgment most 
men despise, men are not ashamed 

Therefore we are ashamed also m the presence. 

Of those whom we reverence 

And of those who are concerned m our own or ancestors’ 
or kmsfolk’s actions or misfortunes if they be shameful 
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And of their rivals 
And of those that are to hve with them that know 
their disgrace 

The common opimons concermng impudence are taken 
from the contrary of these 


CHAPTER IX 

OF GRACE OR FAVOUR 

Grace is that virtue by which a man is said to do a 
good turn, or to do service to a man m need, not for his 
own but for his cause to whom he does it 
Great grace is when the need is great, or when they 
Me hard or difictilt thmgs that are conferred, or when 
(the tune is seasonable, or when he that confers the 
favour IS the only, or the first man that did it 
Need is a desire jomed with gnef for the absence of 
the thing desired 

Grace therefore it is not, if it be not done to one 
that needs 

Whosoever therefore would prove that he has done a 
grace or favour, must show that he needeth it to whom 
it was done 

Grace it is not 
Which is done by diance 
Nor which is done by necessity 
Nor which has been requited 
^ Nor that which is done to one’s enemy 
Nor that which is a tnfle 

Nor that which is naught, if the giver know the fault 
And m this manner a man may go over the 
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predicaments, and examme a benefit, whether it be a 
grace for bemg this, or for bemg so much, or for being 
such, or for bemg now, etc. 


CHAPTER X 

OF PITY OR COMPASSION 

Pity is a perturbation of the mmd ansmg from the 
apprehension of hurt or trouble* to another that doth 
not deserve it, and which he thmks may happen to 
himself or his 

And because it appertams to pity, to thmk that he 
or his may fall mto the misery he pities m others, it 
follows that they be most compassionate 

Who have passed through misery 
And old men. 

And weak men 
And timorous men 
And learned men 

And such as have parents, wife, and children 
And such as thmk there be honest men 

And that they are less compassionate 

Who are m great despair 

Who are m great prospenty 

And they that are angry, for they consider not. 

And they that are very confident, for they also con- 
sider not ^ 

And they that are m the act of contumely, for neither 

do these consider 

And they that are astonished with fear 
And they that think no man honest 
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The things to be pitied arc 
Snch as gneve and wthal hurt 
Such as destroj*^ 

And calamities of fortune, if tlicy be great, as none 
or few friends, deformity, weakness, lameness, etc 
And evil that arnves where good is e\pcctcd 
And after extreme evil, a little good 
And through a man’s life to have no good offer itself, 
or bemg offered, not to have been able to enjoy it 

Men to be pitied are 

Such as are kno\w to us, unless they be so near to us 
as their hurt be our own 

And such as be of our own years 
Such as are hke us in manners 
Such as are of the same, or hke stock 
And our equals in dignity 

{ Those that have lately suffered, or are shortly to suffer, 
injury and those that have the marks of injury past 
And those that have the words or actions of them in 
the present misery 


CHAPTER XI 

OF INDIGNATION 

Opposite m a maimer to pity m good men is indignation, 
which IS gnef for the prospenty of a man unworthy 
With mdignation there is always jomed a joy for the 
j5)irospenty of a man worthy, as pity is always with 
contentment m the adversity of them that deserve it 

In wicked men the opposite of pity is 
Envy, as also the companions thereof dehght in the 
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harm of others, which the Greeks m one word have called 
imxaipGKaKla But of these m the next chapter 
Men conceive mdignation against others, not for their 
virtues, as justice, etc 

For these make men worthy, and m mdignation we^ 
thmk men unworthy 

But for those goods which men endued with virtue, 
and noble men, and handsome men are worthy of 
And for newly gotten power and riches, rather than 
for ancient, and espeaally if by these he has gotten 
other good, as by nches, command The reason why we 
conceive greater indignation against new than anaent 
nches, is that the former seem to possess that which is 
none of theirs But the anaent seem to have hut their 
own For with common people, to have been so long 
IS to be so by nght 

And for the bestowmg of goods incongruously as 
when the aims of the most vahant Achilles were bestowed^ 
on the most eloquent Ulysses 
And for the comparison of the mfenor is the same 
thmg, as when one vahant is compared with a more 
vahant, or whether absolutely supenor, as when a good 
scholar is compared with a good man 

Apt to mdignation are 

They that thmk themselves worthy of the greatest 
goods, and do possess them 
And they that are good 
And they that are ambitious 

And such as thmk themselves deserve better what 
another possesseth than he that hath it 

Least apt to mdignation are 
Such as are of a poor, servile, and not ambitious nature 
Who they are that rejoice, or gneve not, at the 
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adversity of him that suffers ^\orthlly, and m ^\hat 
occasions, may be gathered from tlie conlrarj of v\hat 
has been already said 

^^^losoeve^ therefore uould turn aua\ the compassion 
the judge, he must make him apt to indignation , and 
show that his adversarjf is unworthy of the good, and 
worthy of the evil which happens to him 


CHAPTER XII 

OF EN\Y 

Envy is gnef for the prosperity of such as ourselves, 
ansmg not from any hurt that we, but from the good 
that they, receive 

Such as ourselves I call those that are equal to us m 
blood, m age, in abilities, m glory, or in means 

They are apt to envy 
That are withm a httle of the highest 
And those that are extraordinarily honoured for 
some quality that is smgular in them, especially wisdom 
or good fortune 

And such as would be thought wise 
And such as catch at glory in every action 
And men of poor spints for everything appears great 
to them 

The thmgs which men envy m others are 
"uch as brmg glory 
And goods of fortune 

And such thmgs as we desire for ourselves 
And thmgs in the possession whereof we exceed 
others, or they us, a httle 
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Obnoxious to envy are 

Men of our own time, of our own country, of our own 
age, and competitors of our glory 

And therefore 

Those whom we stnve with for honour 

And those that covet the same thmgs that we do 

And those that get qmckly, what we hardly obtam, 
or not at all 

And those that attam unto, or do, the thmgs that turn 
to our reproach, not being done by us 

And those that possess what we have possessed 
heretofore So old and decayed men envy the young 
and lusty 

And those that have bestowed httle, are subject to 
be envied by such as have bestowed much upon the 
same thmg 

From the contranes of these may be denved they 
prmaples concermng joy for other men*s hurt 

He therefore that would not have his enemy prevail, 
when he craves pity, or other favour, must dispose the 
judge to envy, and make his adversary appear such, as 
above descnbed, to be subject to the envy of others 


CHAPTER XIII 

OF EMULATION 

Emulation is gnef ansmg from that our equals possess 
such goods as are had m honour, and whereof we ai^ 
capable, but have them not, not because they have 

them, but because not we also 
No man therefore emulates another m thmgs whereof 

himself is not capable 
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Apt to emulate are 

Such as esteem themselves worthy of more than they 
have 

And young and magnanimous men 
And such as already possess the goods for which men 
^e honoured, for they measure their wortli by their 
having 

And those that are esteemed worthy by others 
And those whose ancestors, kmdrcd, famihars, nation, 
aty have been eminent for some good, do emulate 
others for that good 

Objects of emulation are for things virtues 
And thmgs whereby we may profit others. 

And thmgs whereby we may please others 

For persons 

They that possess such things 
And such as many desire to be fnends or acquamtcd 
jwth or like imto 

And they whose praises fly abroad 

The contrary of emulation is contempt 
And they that emulate such as have the goods afore- 
mentioned, contemn such as have them not, and thence 
it IS that men who hve happily enough, unless they 
have the goods which men honour, are nevertheless 
contemned 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF THE MANNERS OF YOUTH 

Of passions we have already spoken 
We are next to speak of manners 
Maimers are distmgmshed by passions, habits, ages 
and fortunes 

What kmd of manners proceed from passions, and from 
virtues and vices (which are habits), hath been already 
showed. 

There remams to be spoken of the manners that are 
pecuhar to several ages and fortunes 
The ages are youth, middle age, old age 
And first of youth * 

Young men are 
Violent m their desires 
Prompt to execute their desires 
Incontment 

Inconstant, easily forsakmg what they desired befort 
Longmg mightily, and soon satisfied 
Apt to anger, and m their anger violent and ready t( 
execute their anger with their hands 
Lovers of honour and of victory more than money, 
as havmg not been yet m want 
Weil natured, as having not been acquamted with 
much mahce 

Fun of hope, both because they have not yet been 
often frustrated, and because they have by natural 
heat that disposition that other ages have by wme, 
youth bemg a kmd of natural drunkenness Beside^ 
hope is of the time to come, whereof youth hath much, 
but of the time past httle i 

Credulous, because not yet often deceived. 
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Easily deceived, because full of hope 
Valiant, because apt to anger and f^ of hope , whereof 
this begets confidence, the other keeps ofi fear 
Bashful, because they estimate the honour of action 
,by the precepts of the law 

Magnanimous, because not yet dejected by the mis- 
fortunes of human hf e 

And lovers of honour more than profit, because they 
hve more by custom than by reason , and by reason we 
acquire profit, but virtue by custom 
Lovers of their friends and compamons 
Apt to err m the excess, rather than the defect, 
contrary to that precept of Chilon, Ne quid mints, for 
they overdo everythmg they love too much and hate 
too much, because thmkmg themselves wise they are 
obstmate m the opmion they have once dehvered 
Doers of mjury rather for contumely than for damage 
^ Merciful, because measunng others by their own 
innocence, they think them better than they be, and 
therefore less to ment what they suffer, which is a 
cause of pity 

And lovers of mirth, and by consequence such as love 
to jest at others 
Jestmg is witty contumely 


CHAPTER XV 

OF THE MANNERS OF OLD MEN 

The manners of old men are m a maimer the contranes 
those of youth 

They determme nothmg they do everythmg less 
vdiemently than is fit they never say they know, but 
to everythmg they say, perhaps, and peradventure 
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which comes to pass from that havmg hved long, they 
have often mistaken and been deceived 
They are peevish because they mteipret everything 
to the worst 

And suspicious through mcreduhty, and incredulous^ 
by reason of their expenence 
They love and hate, as if they meant to continue m 
neither 

Are of poor spints, as havmg been humbled by the 
chances of hfe 

And covetous, as knowmg how easy 'tis to lose and 
hard to get 

And timorous, as havmg been cooled by years 
And greedy of hfe, for good thmgs seem greater by 
the want of them 

And lovers of themselves out of pusillanimity 
And seek profit more than honour, because they love 
themselves, and profit is among the goods that are notV 
simply good, but good for oneself 
And without bashfulness, because they despise 
seemmg 

And hope httle, knowmg by expenence that many 
times good counsel has been followed with ill event, 
and because also they be timorous 
And hve by memory rather than hope, for memory is 
of the time past, whereof old men have good store 
And are full of talk, because they dehght m their 
memory 

And vehement m their anger, but not stout enough 
to execute it 

They have weak, or no desures, and thence seei^ 
temperate 

They are slaves to gam 

And hve more by reason than custom, because reason 
leads to profit, as custom to that which is honourable 
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And do injury to endamage and not in contumely 
And are merciful by compassion, or imagination of 
the same evils in themselves, which is a kind of infirmity, 
and not humanity, as in 3'oung men, proceeding from 
a good opinion of those that suffer e\’il 
And full of complaint, as thinking themselves not 
far from evil, because of their infirmity. 

Seemg then that every man loves such men, and 
their discourses, which are most agreeable to their owm 
manners, 'tis not hard to collect, how the orator and his 
oration may be made acceptable to the hearer, whether 
young or old 


CHAPTER XVI 

OF THE MANNERS OF MIDDLE-AGED MEN 

The manners of middle-aged men are between those 
of youth, and old men, and therefore 
They neither dare nor fear too much , but both as is fit 
They neither beheve all, nor reject all, but judge 
They seek not only what is honourable, nor only what 
IS profitable, but both 

They are neither covetous nor prodigal, but in the 
mean 

They are neither easily angry, nor yet stupid, but 
between both 

They are vahant, and withal temperate 
And m general, whatsoever is divided m youth and 
old men is compounded m middle age 
And whereof the excess or defect is m youth or old 
men, the mediocrity is in those of the middle age 
Middle age for the body I call the time from thirty 
to five-and-thirty years, for the mind, the mne-and- 
fortieth or thereabouts 
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CHAPTER XVII 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE NOBILITY 

Of manners that proceed from the several ages we have^ 
already spoken 

We are next to speak of those that rise from several 
fortunes 

The manners of the nobihty are 
To be ambitious 

To undervalue then ancestors' equals For the goods 
of fortune seem the more preaous for their antiquity 
Nobihty is the virtue of a stock 
And generosity is not to degenerate from the virtue 
of his stock 

For as m plants, so in the races of men, there is a 
certam progress, and they grow better and better to ay- 
certam pomt, and change, viz subtle wits mto madness, 
and staid wits mto stupidity and blockishness 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE RICH 

Rich men are contumehous and proud This they have 
from their nches For seemg eveiythmg may be had 
for money, havmg money they think they have all 
that IS good 

And effemmate, because they have wherewithal to 
submmister to their lust 

And boasters of their wealth, and speak m high terms 
foolishly For men wiUmgly talk of what they love and 
admire, and think others affect the same that they do, 
and the truth is, all sorts of men submit to the nch 
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And think themselves worthy to command, having 
that by which men attam command 
And in general they have the manners of fortunate 
fools 

They do mjury wth intentions not to hurt, but to 
jsgrace, and partly also through incontinence 
There is a difference between new and ancient nchcs, 
or they that are newly come to wealth have the same 
aults m a greater degree, for new nches are a kind of 
udeness and apprenticeship of nches 


CHAPTER XIX 

)F THE MANNERS OF MEN IN POWER, AND OF SUCH 

AS PROSPER 

Ihe manners of men in power are the same or better 
than those of the nch 

They have a greater sense of honour than the nch, 
and their manners are more manly 
They are more mdustnous than the nch, for power 
is sustamed by mdustry 

They axe grave, but without austereness, for bemg 
m place conspicuous, they carry themselves the more 
modestly, and have a kmd of gentle and comely gravity, 
which the Greeks call creftvonjs 
When they do mjunes, they do great ones 
The manners of men that prosper are compounded of 
the manners of the nobihty, the nch, and those that are 
^ power, for to some of these aU prospenty appertams 
Prospenty m children, and goods of the body, make 
men desire to exceed others m the goods of fortune 
Men that prosper have this ill, to be more proud and 
mconsiderate than others 
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And this good/ that they worship God, trusting m 
Him, for that they find themselves to receive more good 
than proceeds from their mdustry 
The manners of poor men, obscure men, men without 
power, and men in adversity, may be collected from the 
contrary of what has been said 


CHAPTER XX 

COMMON PLACES OR PRINCIPLES CONCERNING WHAT MAY 
BE DONE, WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, AND WHAT SHALL 
BE DONE, OR OF FACT POSSIBLE, PAST, AND FUTURE 
ALSO OF GREAT AND LITTLE 

We have hitherto set down such prmciples as are pecuhar 
to several kmds of orations 
Now we are to speak of such places as are common to 
them all, as these, possible, done, or past, future, great, 
small 

Possible is that 

The contrary whereof is possible 

And the like whereof is possible 

And than which some harder thmg is possible 

And the begiimmg whereof is possible 

And the end whereof is possible 

And the usual consequent whereof is possible 

And whatsoever we desire 

And the beginning whereof is in the power of those 
whom we can either compel or persuade 
And part whereof is possible 
And part of the whole that is possible 
And the general if a particular 
And a particular if the general 
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And of relatives, if one, the other 
And that which without art and industry is possible, 
IS much more so with art and industry 
And that which is possible to worse, weaker, and 
unskilfullcr men, is much more so to better, stronger, 
and more skilful 

The pnnciples concerning impossibles are the contranes 
of these 

That has been done. 

Than which a harder thing has been done 
And the consequent whereof has been done 
And that which being possible, he had a will to, and 
notlung hindered 

And that which was possible to him m his anger 
And that which he longed to do 
And that which was before upon the point of domg 
And nhose antecedent has been done, or that, for 
which It uses to be done. 

And if that for w'hose cause we do this, then this 
The principles concerning not done are the contranes 
of these 

That shall be done, 

Which some man can, and means to do 
And which some man can, and desires to do 
\ncl which IS in the way, and upon the point to be 
done 

And the antecedents whereof arc past 

And the moti\c whereof is past 

Of great and small, more and less, sec Book I, chap \n 
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CHAPTER XXI 

OF EXAMPLE, SIMILITUDE, AND FABLES 

Of the principles both general and special from whence 
proofs are to be drawn, has been already spoken 
Now follow the proofs themselves which are examples 
or enthymemes 

An example is either an example properly so called 
(as some action past), or a feimihtude (which is called a 
parable), or a fable (which contams some action feigned) 
An example properly so called is this Danus came not 
mto Greece, tdl he had first subdued Egypt Xerxes 
also conquered Egypt first, then afterwards crossed 
the Hellespont. We ought therefore to hmder the 
King of Persia from conquering Egypt 
A simihtude, or parable, is such as foUoweth' They 
who choose their magistrates by lot are hke them thatl^ 
choose for their champions those on whom the lot shall 
fall, rather than those who have the greatest strength, 
and for their pilot, not him that hath skdl, but him 
whose name is drawn out of the um 
A fable is m this manner The horse, desirmg to dnve 
out the stag from his common pasture, took a man to 
assist him, and havmg received mto his mouth a bndle, 
and a nder upon his back, obtamed his mtent, but be- 
came subject to the man So you of Himera, havmg 
(m hope to be revenged of your enemies) given unto 
Phalans sovereign authonty, that is to say, taken a 
bndle mto your mouths, if you shall also give him a 
guard to his person, that is, let him get up upon your 
backs, you become his slaves presently past recoveiy-^ 
To find out examples, that is, actions done that may 
serve our purpose, is therefore hard because not m our 

power 
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But to find fables and similitudes is easier, because 
by conversing in philosophy, a man may feign somewhat 
m nature hke to the case in hand 
Examples, simihtudes, and fables, where enthymemes 
re wanting, may serve us m the beginnmg of an oration 
or inductions , otherwise are to be alleged after enthy- 
nemes for testimomes 


CHAPTER XXII 

OF A SENTENCE 

A SENTENCE IS an umversal proposition concemmg 
those things which are to be desired or avoided m the 
actions or passions of the common hfe As 

A ivise man will not suffer his children to be over- 
Icamcd 

And is to an enthymeme m rhetonc as any proposition 
IS to a syllogism in logic 

And therefore a sentence, if the reason be rendered, 
becomes a conclusion, and both together make an 
enthymeme 
As for example 

To be over-learned, besides that it begets effeminacy, 
procures cn\T Therefore he that 's wse will not suffer 
his children to be o\ er-leamed 

Of sentences there be four sorts 

For the\ cither require proofs or not, that is, are 
nnmfcst or not 

Such as arc manifest, arc cither so as soon as tliey are 
uUored as 

IKillh IS a great good 
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Or as soon as they are considered, as. 

Men used to hate whom they have hurt 
Such as are not manifest are either conclusions of 
enthymemes, as 

He that ’s wise will not suffer his children, etc 
Or else are enthymematical, that is, have m themselves 
the force of an enth37meme, as 

Mortal men ought not to carry immortal anger 
A sentence not manifest ought to be either mferred 
or confirmed 

Inferred thus. 

’Tis not good to be effeimnately minded, nor to be 
envied by one’s fellow citizens A wise man therefore 
will not have his children over-Ieamed 

Confirmed thus 

A wise man will not have his children over-leamed,'^ 
seemg too much leammg both softens a man’s inmd and 
procures him envy among his fellow atizens 
If a reason be added to a mamfest sentence let it 
be short 

Sentences become not every man, but only old men 
and such as be well versed m busmess For to hear 
a young man speak sentences is ndiculous, and to hear 
an Ignorant man speak sentences is absurd 
Sentences generally received, when they are for our 
purpose, ought not to be neglected because they pass 
for truths And yet they may be denied when any 
laudable custom or humour may thereby be made 
appear m the demer 
The commodities of sentences are two 

One proceedmg from the vamty of the hearer, who 
takes for true mnversaUy affirmed, that which he has 
found for true only m some particular, and therefore a 
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man ought to consider in everything what opinion the 
hearer holds 

Another is that sentences do discover the manners 
and disposition of the speaker, so that if they be 
^stccmcd good sentences, he shall be esteemed a good 
man, and if evil an evil man 
Thus much of sentences, what they be, of how many 
sorts, how to be used, whom they become, and what is 
their profit 


CHAPTER XXIII 

OF THE INVENTION OF ENTHYMEMES 

Seeing an cnthymeme differs from a logical syllogism 
m that it neither concludes out of everythmg nor out 
remote prmciples, tlie places of it, from whence a 
man may argue, ought to be certam and detenmnate 
And because whosoever makes a syllogism rhetoncal 
or other should know all or the most part of that which 
is m question , as, whosoever is to advise the Athemans 
in the question whether they arc to make war or no, 
must knoNs what their revenues be, what, and what kmd 
of power they have and he that will praise them must 
know their acts at Salamis, Marathon, etc It ^vlll 
Ik* ncccs«:ar\ for a good speaker to have m readiness 
the choicest particulars of whatsoever he foresees he 
ma\ «:pcakof 

He that is to speak ra tempore, must comprehend in 
h»<; sjK^cch as much as he can of what is most proper 
in the nntlcr in hand 

Pnqior 1 call those things winch arc least common to 
otlurs, ns he that wnll praise Achilles is not to declare 
Mich thinpv ns nrc common l>oth to him and Diomedes, 
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as that he was a pnnce and warred against the Trojans, 
but such things as are proper only to Achilles, as that 
he killed Hector and Cygnus, went to the war young 
and voluntaiy 

Let this therefore be one general place from that y 
which IS proper 


CHAPTER XXIV 

OF THE PLACES OF ENTHYMEMES OSTENSIVE 

Forasmuch as enthymemes either mfer truly or seem 
only so to do, and they which do infer mdeed be either 
ostensive or such as brmg a man to some impossibihty, 
we will first set down the places of enthymemes ostensive 
An ostensive enthymeme is wherein a man concludes 
the question from somewhat granted 
That enthymeme which brmgs a man to an irapos- 
sibihty, IS an enthymeme wherem from that which 
the adversary mamtameth, we conclude that which is 
mamfestly impossible 

All places have been already set down m a manner m 
the precedent propositions of good, evil, just, unjust, 
honourable, and dishonourable, namely, they have been 
set down as apphed to particular subjects or m concrete 
Here they are to be set down in another manner, 
namely, m the abstract or universal 
The first place then let be from contranes, which 
m the concrete or particulars is exemphfied thus* If 
mtemperance be hurtful, temperance is profitable, an^ 
if mtemperance be not hurtful, neither is temperanc^ 
profitable 

Another place may be from cognommahon or afSmty 
of words, as in this particular If what is just be good. 
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then what is justly is well, but justly to die is not well, 
therefore not all that is just is good 
A third from relatives, as This man has justly done, 
herefore the other has justly suffered But this place 
sometimes deceives, for a man may suffer justly, yet 
lot from him 

A fourth from comparison, three ways 
From the great to the less, as He has stricken his 
father, and therefore this man 
From the less to the greater, as The Gods know not 
all thmgs, much less man 

From equahty, as If captains be not always the worse 
esteemed for losmg a victory, why should sophisters? 

Another from the tune, as Phihp to the Thebans’ 
If I had required to pass through your country with 
my army before I had aided you against the Phocaeans, 
there is no doubt but you would have proimsed it me 
It IS absurd therefore to deny it me now after I have 
trusted you 

A sixth from what the adversary says of himself, as 
Iphicrates asked Anstophon whether he would take a 
bnbe to betray the army, and he answermg no, What 
(says he), is it hkely that Iphicrates would betray the 
army and Anstophon not? 

This place would be ridiculous, where the defendant 
were not m much more estimation than the accuser 
A seventh from the defimtion, as that of Socrates 
A spint IS either God, or the creature of God, and there- 
fore he demes not that there is a god, that confesses 
there are spmts 

An eighfh from the distinction of an ambiguous word 
A nmth from division, as If all men do what they do 
for one of three causes, whereof two are impossible, 
and the accuser charge not the defendant with the 
thud, It follows that he has not done it 
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A tenth from induction, as. At Athens, at Thebes, at 
Sparta, etc., and therefore eveiywhere. 

An eleventh from authonty or precedent sentence, as 
that of Sappho, that death is evil, for that the Gods 
havejudged it so in exemptmgthemselves from mortahty^ 
A twelfth from the consequence, as ’Tis not good to 
be envied, therefore neither to be learned 'Tis good to 
be wise, therefore also to be instructed 
A thirteenth from two contrary consequences, as 
*Tis not good to be an orator, because if he speak the 
truth he shall displease man, if he speak falsely, he shall 
displease God 

Here is to be noted that sometimes this argument 
may be retorted, as thus If you speak truth you shall 
please God, if you speak untruth you shall please men, 
therefore by aU means be an orator 
A fourteenth from the quahty that men have to praise 
one thing and approve another, as We ought not 
war agamst the Athemans upon no precedent injury, 
for all men discommend mjustice Agam We ought to 
war agamst the Athemans, for otherwise our hberty is 
at their mercy, that is, is no liberty, but the preservation 
of hberty is a thmg that all men will approve 
A fifteenth from proportion, as Seeing we naturalize 
strangers for their virtues, why should we not banish 
this stranger for his vices? 

A sixteenth from the siimhtude of consequence, as 
He that demes the immortahty of the Gods is no worse 
than he that has wntten the generation of the Gods 
For the same consequence follows of both, that sometimes 

there are none -V 

A seventeenth from that, that men change their mmd, 
as If when we were m banishment we fought to recover 
our country, why should we not fight now to retain it? 

An eighteenth from a feigned end, as That Diomedes 
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chose Ulysses to go with hun, not as more valiant than 
another, but as one that would partake less of the glory 
A nineteenth from the cause, as if he would infer he 
did it from this, that he had cause to do it 
'L A twentieth from that which is incredible, but true, 
as that laws may need a law to mend them, as well as 
fish bred m the salt water may need saltmg 


CHAPTER XXV 

OF THE PLACES OF ENTHYMEMES THAT LEAD TO 
IMPOSSIBILITY 

Let the first place be from inspection of times, actions, 
or words, either of the adversary, or of the speaker, or 
both Of the adversary, as He says he loves the people, 
15 nd yet he was m the conspiracy of the Thirty Of the 
speaker, as He says I am contentious and yet I never 
began suit Of both, as He never conferred anything 
to the benefit of the Commonwealth, whereas I have 
ransomed divers citizens with mme own money 

A second from showmg the cause of that which seemed 
amiss, and serves for men of good reputation that are 
accused, as The mother that was accused of mcest for 
bemg seen embracmg her son, was absolved as soon 
as she made appear that she embraced him upon his 
amval from afar by way of salutation 
A third from rendenng of the cause, as. Leodamas, 
to whom it was objected that he had, under the Thirty 
■^yrants, defaced the mscnption (which the people had 
set up m a pillar) of his ignommy, answered He had 
not done it, because it would have been more to his 
commodity to let it stand, thereby to endear himself to 
the tyrante by the testimony of the people’s hatred 
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A fourth from better counsel, as He might have done 
better for himself, therefore he did not this. But this 
place deceives, when the better counsel comes to mind 
after the fact. 

A fifth from mcompatibihty of the things to be done^^ 
as They that did dehberate whether they should botu 
mourn and sacnfice at the funeral of Leucothea, were 
told that if they thought her a Goddess they ought not 
to mourn, and if they thought her a mortal they ought 
not to sacnfice 

A sixth (which IS proper to judicial orations) from an 
mference of error, as* If he did it not he was not wise, 
therefore he did it 

Enthymemes that lead to impossibdity, please more 
ostensive, for they compare and put contraries 
together, whereby they are the better set ofi and more 
conspicuous to the auditor 

Of aU enthymemes they be best which we assent to 
soon as hear For such consent pleaseth us, and makes 
us favourable to the speaker 


CHAPTER XXVI 

OF THE PLACES OF SEEMING ENTHYMEMES 

Of seemmg enthymemes one place may be from the 
form of speakmg, as when a man has repeated divers 
sentences he brmgs m his conclusion as if it followed 
necessarily, though it do not j 

A second from an ambiguous word ^ 

A third from that which is true divided to that which 
IS false jomed, as that of Orestes It was justice that I 
should revenge my father's death, and it was justice 
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my mother should die for kilhng my father, therefore 
I justly killed my mother Or from that which is true 
jomed to that which is false divided, as One cup of wine 
and one cup of wme are hurtful, therefore one cup of 
me IS hurtful 

A fourth from amplification of the cnme For neither 
. the defendant hkely to have committed the crime he 
mphfies, nor does the accuser seem, when he is passion- 
ate, to want groimd for his accusation 
A fifth from signs, as when a man concludes the domg 
of the fact from the manner of his hfe 
A sixth from that which comes by chance, as if from 
this, that the tjnranny of Hipparchus came to be over- 
thrown from the love of Anstogeiton to Harmodius, 
a man should conclude that m a free commonwealth 
lovmg of boys were profitable 
A seventh from the consequence, as Banishment is 
■•to be desired because a banished man has choice of 
places to dwell in 

An eighth from makmg that the cause which is not, 
as In Demosthenes his government the war began, 
therefore Demosthenes governed well With the Pelo- 
ponnesian war began the plague, therefore Pendes, that 
persuaded that war, did ill 
A mnth from the omission of some circumstance, as 
Helen did what was lawful when she ran away with 
Pans, because she had her father’s consent to choose her 
own husband, which was true only durmg the timp that 
she had not chosen 

A tenth from that which is probable m some case 
Jo that which is probable simply, as 'Tis probable he 
foresaw that if he did it, he should be suspected, there- 
fore ’tis probable he did it not 
From this place one may infer both ways that he did 
It not For if he be not hkely to do it, it may be thought 
L9»» 
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he did it not, again, if he were hkely to do it, it may 
be thought he did it not, for this that he knew he’should 
be suspected 

Upon this place was grounded the art, which was so 
much detested m Protagoras, of makmg the bette^ 
cause seem the worse, and the worse the better ^ 


CHAPTER XXVII 

OF THE WAYS TO ANSWER THE ARGUJIENTS OF THE 

ADVERSARY 

An argument is answered by an opposite syllogism or 
by an objection 

The places of opposite syllogisms are the same with 
the places of syllogisms or enthymemes, for a rhetoncaS^ 
syllogism IS an enthymeme 

The places of objections are four 

First from the same, as To the adversary that proves 
love to be good by an enthymeme may be objected, 
that no want is good and yet love is want , or particularly 
thus The love of Myrrha to her father was not good 

The second from contranes, as, if the adversary say, 
A good man does good to his friends, an objection might 
be made, that then an evil man will do also evil to 
his friends 

The third from simihtude, as thus if the adversary 
say, AH men that are mjured do hate those that have 
mjured them, it may be objected that then all men that 
had received benefits should love their benefactors, tJSic 
IS to say, be grateful 

The fourth from the authority of famous men, as 
when a man shall say that dmnJcen men ought to be 
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pardoned those acts they do m their drunkenness, 
because they know not what they do, the objection 
may be that Pittacus was of another nnnd that appomted 
for such acts a double punishment, one for the act, 
•ftnother for the drunkenness 

And forasmuch as aH enthymemes are draivn from 
probabihty or example, or from a sign falhble, or from 
a sign mfalhble, an enthjnneme from probabihty may 
be confuted really, by showmg that for the most past 
it falls out otherwise, but apparently or sophisticaUy, 
by showmg only that it does not fall out so always, 
whereupon the judge thinks the probabihty not sufBaent 
to ground his sentence upon 
[The reason whereof is this That the judge, while he 
hears the fact proved probable, conceives it as true 
For the understanding has no object but truth 
And therefore by and by, when he shall hear an 
mstance to the contrary, and thereby find that he 
had no necessity to think it true, presently changes 
his opimon and thinks it false, and consequently 
not so much as probable For he cannot at one 
tune thmk the same thing both probable and false, 
and he that says a thmg is probable, the meanmg 
IS he t hink s it true, but finds not arguments enough 
to prove It ] 

An enthymeme from a falhble sign is answered by 
showmg the sign to be fallible 
An enthymeme from an eitample is answered as an 
enthymeme from probabihty, really, by showmg more 
examples to the contrary, apparently, if he brmg 
^l^amples enough to make it seem not necessary 
If the adversary have more examples than we, we must 
make appear that they are not apphcable to the case 
An enthymeme from an mfalhble sign, if the proposi- 
tion be true, is unanswerable 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

AMPLIFICATION AND EXTENUATION ARE NOT COMMON 
PLACES ENTHYMEMES BY WHICH ARGUMENTS ARE 
ANSWERED ARE THE SAME WITH THOSE BY WHICa) 
THE MATTER IN QUESTION IS PROVED OR DISPROVED^ 
OBJECTIONS ARE NOT ENTHYMEMES 

The first, that amplification and extenuation are not 
common places, appears by this, that amplification and 
extenuation do prove a fact to be great or little, and are 
therefore enthjunemes to be drawn from common places, 
and therefore are not the places themselves 
The second, that enthjrmemes, by which arguments 
are answered, are of the same kmd with those by which 
the matter m question is proved, is manifest by this, 
that these infer the opposite of what was proved by 
the other \ 

The third, that an objection is no enthjuneme, is 
apparent by this, that an objection is no more but an 
opmion, example, or other mstance produced to make 
appear that the adversary’s argument does not conclude 

Thus much of examples, sentences, enthyraemes, and 
generally of all thmgs that belong to argumentation, 
from what places they may be drawn or answered 
There remams elocution and disposition to be spoken 
of m the next book 



BOOK III CHAPTER I 

OF THE ORIGINAL OF ELOCUTION AND PRONUNCIATION 

Three things being necessary to an oration, namely, 
proof, elocution, and disposition, we have done with 
the fet, and shall speak of the other two in that 
which follows 

As for action or pronunciation, so much as is necessary 
for an orator may be fetched out of the book of the AH 
of Poetry, m which we have treated of the action of 
the stage 

For tragedians were the first that invented such 
action and that but of late, and it consisteth in govern- 
ing well the magnitude, tone, and measure of the voice, 
ra thmg less subject to art than is either proof or 
elocution 

And yet there have been rules dehvered concerning it, 
as far forth as serve for poetry 
But oratorical action has not been hitherto reduced to 
art 

And orators m the begmmng, when they saw that the 
poets m barren and feigned arguments nevertheless 
attamed great reputation, supposmg it had proceeded 
from the choice or connection of words, fell into a style, 
by imitation of them, approaching to verse, and made 
choice of words 

But when the poets changed their style and la id 
by all words that were not in common use, the 
Orators did the same, and hghted at last upon words 
and a government of the voice and measures proper 
to themselves 

Seemg therefore pronunciation or action are m some 
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degree necessary also for an orator, the precepts thereof 
are to be fetched from the Art of Poetry 

[In the meantime, this may be one general rule If 
the words, tone, greatness of the voice, gesture of 
the body and countenance, seem to proceed all^Vi 
from one passion, then 'tis well pronounced Other- 
wise not 

For when there appear more passions than one at once, 
the mind of the speaker appears unnatural and 
distracted Otherwise, as the imnd of the speaker, 
so the mind of the hearer always ] 


CHAPTER II 

OF THE CHOICE OF WORDS AND EPITHETS 

The virtues of a word are two. the first, that it t 
perspicuous, the second, that it be decent, that r 
neither above nor below the thing signified, or, neither 
too humble nor too fine 
Perspicuous are all words that be proper 
Fme words are those that are borrowed or translated 
from other significations, of which m the Art of Poetry 
The reason why borrowed words please is this Men 
are affected with words as they are with men, admiring 
in both that which is foreign and new 
To make a poem graceful many things help, but few 

an oration a 

For to a poet it sufficeth with what words he can se#- 
an orator must not only do that, but 
do it, for else he will be thought to 
and not as he thinks, and thereby be 


out his poem, but 
also seem not to ' 
spealc unnaturally 
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the less beheved, whereas behef is the scope of his 
oration 

The words that an orator ought to use are of three 
sorts proper, such as are received, and metaphors 
Words taken from foreign languages, words com- 
ounded, and words new corned are seldom to be used 
Synonyms belong to poets and eqmvocal words to 
ophisters 

An orator, if he use proper words, and received, and 
,ood metaphors, shall both make his oration beautiful 
ind not seem to mtend it, and shall speak perspicuously 
^r m a metaphor alone there is perspicuity, novity, 
ind sweetness 

Concemmg metaphors the rules are these 

(1) He that wiU make the best of a thmg, let him draw 
his metaphor from somewhat that is better As, for 

^example, let him call a crime an error On the other 
side, when he would make the worst of it, let him draw 
his metaphor from somewhat worse, as, calhng error, 
crime 

(2) A metaphor ought not to be so far-fetched as 
that the simihtude may not easily appear 

(3) A metaphor ought to be drawn from the noblest 
thmgs, as the poets do that choose rather to say 'rosy- 
fingered' than ‘red-fingered Aurora’ 

In hke manner the rule of epithets is 

That he that will adorn should use those of the better 
sort, and he that will disgrace, should use those of the 
worse as Simomdes bemg to wnte an ode m honour of 
ihe victory gotten m a course by certam mules, bemg not 
well paid, called them by them name {^ynovovs] that 
signifies their propmquity to asses, but havmg received 
a greater reward, styles them 'the sons of swift-footed 
coursers' 
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CHAPTER III 

OF THE THINGS THAT MAKE AN ORATION FLAT 

The things that make an oration flat or insipid are four 

(1) Words compounded [and yet a man may compoimd 
a word when the composition is necessary, for want of 
a simple word] 

(2) Foreign words As for example, such as are newly 
denved from the Latm , which though they were proper 
among them whose tongue it is, are foreign m another 
language , and yet these may be used, so it be moderately 

(3) Long, impertinent, and often epithets 

(4) Metaphors, indecent and obscure Obscure they 
are when they are far-fetched Indecent when they are 
ndiculous, as m comedies, or too grave, as m tragedies 


CHAPTER IV 

OF A SIMILITUDE 

A SIMILITUDE differs from a metaphor only by such 
particles of companson as these As, even as, so, even 
so, etc 

A simihtude, therefore, is a metaphor dilated, and a 
metaphor is a simihtude contracted into one word 

A sumhtude does well m an oration, so it be not ton 
frequent, for ^tis poetical 

An example of a similtude is this of Pericles, that said 
m his oration, that the Boeotians were like to so many 
oaks in a wood, that did nothing but beat one another 
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CHAPTER V 

OF THE PURITY OF LANGUAGE 

Four things are necessary to make language pure 

(1) The right rendermg of those particles which some 
antecedent particle does require, as to a 'not only’, a 
‘not also’, and then they are rendered right when they 
are not suspended too long 

(2) The use of proper words rather than circumlocu- 
tions, unless there be motive to make one do it of purpose 

{3) That there be nothmg of double construction 
unless there be cause to do it of purpose As the 
prophets (of the heathen) who speak m general terms, 
to the end they may the better mamtain the truth of 
their propheaes, winch is easier maintained in generals 
than m particulars For ’tis easier to divine whether 
a number be even or odd than how many, and that 
a thmg will be than what it will be 

(4) Concordance of gender, number, and person, as 
not to say him for her, man for men, hath for have 

In sum a man’s language ought to be easy for another 
to read, pronounce, and pomt 

Besides, to divers antecedents, let divers relatives, or 
one common to them all, be correspondent, as He saw 
the colour, he heard the sound, or. He perceived both 
colour and sound But by no means. He heard or saw 
both 

Lastly, that which is to be mterposed by parenthesis 
M It be done quickly, as I purposed, havmg spoken 
ito him (to this and this purpose), afterward to be gone 
For to put It off thus I resolved, after I had spoken to 
hra, to be gone, but the subject of my speech was to 
this and this purpose, is vicious 
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CHAPTER VI 

OF THE AJIPLITUDE AND TENUITY OF LANGUAGE 

A MAN shall add amplitude or digmty to his language, 
but by such means as these. 

(1) By changing the name with the defimfaon as 
occasion shall serve As when the name shall be mdecent 
by usmg the definition or contrary 

(2) By metaphors 

(3) By usmg the plural number for the smgular 

(4) By pnvative epithets 


CHAPTER VII 

OF THE CONVENIENCE OR DECENCY OF ELOCUTION 

Elocutions are made decent 

(1) By speaking feelmgly, that is with such passion 
as IS fit for the matter he is m, as angerly m matter 
of mjury 

( 2 ) By speakmg as becomes the person of the speaker, 
as for a gentleman to speak eruditely 

(3) speakmg proportionably to the matter , as of 
great afifairs to speak in a high, and of mean in a low 

(4) By abstammg from compounded, and from o^t" 
landish words, unless a man speak passionately, and have 
already moved and, as it were, inebnated his hearers 

Or ironicall}^ 

It confers also to persuasion very much to use these 
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ordinary forms of spealong All men Icnow, 'Tis con- 
fessed by all, No man vnU deny, and the like For the 
hearer consents, surprised with the fear to be esteemed 
*he only ignorant man 

Tis good also, havmg used a word that signifies more 
han the matter requires, to abstam from the pronuncia- 
jon and countenance that to such a word belongs, that 
the disproportion between it and the matter may the 
less appear And when a man has said too much, it 
will show well to correct himself, for he will get behef 
by seemmg to consider what he says 

[But m this a man must have a care not to be too 
precise m showmg of this consideration For the 
ostentation of carefulness is an argument often- 
times of lymg, as may be observed m such as tell 
particularities not easily observed, when they would 
be thought to speak more precise truth than is 
required ] 


CHAPTER VIII 

OF TWO SORTS OF STYLES 

There be two sorts of styles 
The one contmued or to be comprehended at once, 
the other divided, or distmguished by penods 
The first sort was m use with anaent writers, but is 
'^ttow out of date 

An example of this style is in the history of Herodotus, 
wherem there is no penod tiU the end of the whole 
history 
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In tlic other hind of style, that is distinguished by 
periods, a period is such a part as is perfect in itself, 
and lias sucli Icngtii as may easily be comprehended by 
tlic understanding. 

This latter kind is pleasant, the former unpleasant; 
because this appears finite, the other infinite. In this 
the hearer has always somewhat set out and terminated 
to him ; in the other he foresees no end, and has nothing 
finished to him; tin's may easily be committed to 
memory, because of the measure and cadence (which is 
the cause that verses be easily remembered); the 
other not. 

Every sentence ought to end with the iicriod and 
nothing to be interposed. 

Period is cither simple or divided into parts 
Simple is that which is indivisible, as; I wonder you 
.fear not their ends whose actions you imitate, 

A period divided is that which only only has perfection 
and length convenient for respiration, but also parts. 
As; ' I wonder you arc not afraid of tlicircnds, seeing you 
imitate their actions'* where in these words, ‘I wonder 
you arc not afraid of tlicir ends', is one colon or part; 
and in these, 'Seeing you imitate their actions', another, 
and both together make the period 
'J'hc parts, or members, and periods of speech ought 
neitlicr to be too long nor too short 
Too long arc they which are produced beyond the 
expectation of the hearer 
Too short are they that end before he expects it 
Tiiosc that be too long leave tlic hearer beiiind, like 
him that walking, goes beyond the usual end of the walk 
and thereby outgoes him that walks with him. 

They that be too short make the hearer stumble, 
for when he looks far before him, the end stops him 
before he be aware. 
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A penod that is divided into parts is either divided 
only, or has also an opposition oi the parts one to another 
Divided only is such as this This the senate knows, 
the consul sees, and yet the man hves 
A penod with opposition of parts, called also antithesis, 
and the parts antitheta, is when contrary parts are put 
together, or also joined by a third 
Contrary parts are put together as here The one has 
obtained glory, the other nches, both by my benefit 
Antitheta are therefore acceptable, because not only 
the parts appear the better for the opposition, but also 
for that they carry with them a certam appearance of 
that land of enth3mieme which leads to unpossibihty 
Parts or members of a penod are said to be equal, 
when they have altogether or almost equal number 
of syllables 

Parts or members of a period are said to be like, when 
they begm or end ahke , and the more simihtudes, and 
the greater equahty there is of syllables, the more 
graceful is the penod 


CHAPTER IX 

OF THOSE THINGS THAT GRACE AN ORATION AND MAKE 
IT DELIGHTFUL 

Forasmuch as there is nothmg more dehghtful to a 
man than to find that he apprehends and learns easily 
It n^anly follows that those words are most grateful 
to me ear that make a man seem to see before his eves 
the thmgs signified ^ 

mpleasant because 
Obscure, and plam words because too manifest, making 
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us leam nothing new, but metaphors please, for they 
beget in us by the genus, or some common thmg to that 
with another, a kmd of science as when an old man is 
called stubble, a man suddenly learns that he grows up, 
flounsheth, and withers hke grass, bemg put m mmd oL 
it by quahties common to stubble and to old men 
That which a metaphor does, a simihtude does the 
same, but with less grace because with more prolixity 
Such enth3rmemes are the most graceful, which neither 
are presently very mamfest, nor yet very hard to be 
understood,^ but are comprehended while they are 
uttermg, or presently after, though not understood before 
The thmgs that make a speech graceful are these 
anfithefa, metaphors, and animation 
Of antitheta and antithesis hath been spoken m the 
precedent chapter 

Of metaphors the most graceful is that which is drawn 
from proportion 

[Anstotle (m the twelfth chapter of his Poetry) defines 
a metaphor to be the translation of a name from one 
signification to another, whereof he makes four 
kmds (i) From the general to the particular 
(2) From the particular to the general (3) From 
one particular to another (4) From proportion ] 

A metaphor from proportion is such as this A state 
without youth is a year without a spnng 
Ammation is that expression which makes us seem to 
see the thmg before our eyes, as he that said The 
Athemans poured out their city mto Sicily, meanmg, 
they sent thither the greatest army they could make,-^ 
and this is the greatest grace of an oration 

If therefore m the same sentence there concur both 

' 1 innrSXaia and dyvoovfieva 
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metaphor and this animation, and also antithesis, it 
cannot choose but be very graceful 
That an oration is graced by metaphor, animation, 
and antithesis hath been said, but how ’tis graced is 
- be said m the next chapter 


CHAPTER X 

IN WHAT MANNER AN ORATION IS GRACED BY 
THE THINGS AFORESAID 

'Tis graced by animation, when the actions of hvmg 
creatures are attnbuted to thmgs without life, as when 
the sword is said to devour 

' Such metaphors as these come mto a man's nund by 
the observation of thmgs that have simihtude and 
proportion one to another And the more unlike and 
unproportionable the thmgs be otherwise, the more 
grace hath the metaphor 

A metaphor without animation adds grace then, when 
the hearer find he learns somewhat by such use of the 
word 

Also paradoxes are graceful, so men mwardly do 
beheve them, for they have in them somewhat hke to 
those jests that are grounded upon the smnhtnde of 
words, which have usually one sense, and m the present 
another, and somewhat hke to those jests which are 
grounded upon the deceiving of a man’s expectation 
And paragrams, that is, allusions of words, are graceful 
if they be well placed, and m periods not too long, and 
with antithesis, for by these means the ambigmty is 
taken away 
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And the more of these, namely, metaphor, animation, 
antithesis, equahty of members, a period hath, the more 
graceful it is 

Siimhtudes grace an oration when they contam also 
a metaphor. 

And proverbs are graceful because they are metaphor^ 
or translations of words from one species to another 

And hyperboles because they also are metaphors, 
but they are youthful, and be%vray vehemence, and are 
used with most grace by them that are angry, and for 
that cause are not comely m old men 


CHAPTER XI 

OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE STYLE TO BE USED IN^ 
WRITING AND THE STYLE TO BE USED IN PLEADING 

The style that should be read ought to be more exact 
and accurate 

But the style of a pleader ought to be smted to action 
and pronunciation 

Orations of them that plead pass away with the 
hearmg 

But those that are wntten men carry about them 
and they are considered at leisure and consequently 
must endure to be sifted and exammed 
Wntten orations appear flat m pleadmg 
And orations made for the bar, when the action is 
away, appear in reading msipid 
In wntten orations repetition is justly condemned 
But m pleadings, by the help of action, and by some 
change m the pleader, repetition becomes amphfication 
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In wntten orations disjunctives do ill, as I came, 
I foimd him, I asked him For they seem superfluous, 
and but one thmg, because they are not distmgmshed 
by action 

^ But m pleadmgs 'tis amplification, because that which 
IS but one thmg is made to seem many 

Of pleadmgs, that which is judiaal ought to be more 
accurate than that which is before the people 
And an oration to the people ought to be more 
accommodate to action than a judicial 
And of judicial orations that ought to be more 
accurate, which is uttered to few judges , and that ought 
to be more accommodate to action, which is uttered to 
many As m a picture, the farther he stands off that 
beholds it, the less need there is that the colours be fine, 
so m orations, the farther the hearer stands off, the less 
need there is for his oration to be elegant 
Therefore demonstrative orations are most proper for 
wnhng, the end whereof is to read 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE PARTS OF AN ORATION AND THEIR ORDER ‘ 


The necessary parts of an oration are but two proposi- 
tions and proof, which are, as it were, the problem and 
demonstration 

The proposition is the exphcation or opemng of the 
matter to be proved 

And proof is the demonstration of the matter pro- 
pounded ^ 


To these necessary parts are sometimes added two 

M9®* 
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other, the proem and the epilogue^ neither of which are 
any proof 

So that m some there be four parts of an oration the 
proem, the proposition, or (as the others call it) the 
narration, the proofs (which contam confirmatioiLv. 
confutation, amphfication, and diimnution), and tE 
epilogue 


CHAPTER XIII 

OF THE PROEM 

The proem is the begmnmg of an oration and, as it 
were, the preparing of the way before one enter mto it 
In some kmds of orations it resembles the prelude of 
musicians, who first play what they hst, and afterward^ 
the tune they mtended 

In other kmds it resembles the prologue of a play 
that contains the argument 
Proems of the first sort are most proper for demon- 
strative orations, in which a man is free to foretell, or 
not, what pomts he will msist upon, and for the most 
part 'tis better not, because when a man has not obhged 
himself to a certam matter, digression will seem vanety, 
but if he had engaged himself, vanety will be accounted 
digression 

In demonstratives the matter of the proem consisteth 
m the praise or dispraise of some law or custom, or m 
eidiortation, or dehortation, or something that serves 
to mclme the hearer to the purpose 
Proems of the second kmd are most proper for 
judicial orations For as the prologue m a dramatic, 
and the exordium m an epic, poem, setteth first m few 
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words the argument of the poem, so m a judicial oration 
the orator ought to eidubit a model of lus oration, that 
the mmd of the hearer may not be suspended and, for 
want of foresight, err or wander 
y Whatsoever else belongs to a proem is drawn from one 
of these four from the speaker, from the adversary, 
from the hearer, or from the matter 
From the speaker and adversary are drawn mto 
proems such cnrmnations and purgations as belong not 
to the cause 

To the defendant ’tis necessary m the proem to answer 
to the accusations of his adversary, that those bemg 
cleared, he may have a more favourable entrance to the 
rest of his oration 

But to the plaintiff 'tis better to cast his cnmmations 
aH mto the epilogue, that the judge may the more easily 
remember them 

“T From the hearer and from the matter are drawn mto 
the proem such thmgs as serve to make the hearer 
favourable or angry, attentive or not attentive, as 
need shall require 

And hearers use to be attentive to persons that are 
reputed good, to thmgs that are of great consequence, 
or that concern themselves, or that are strange, or 
that dehght 

But to make the hearer attentive is not the part of 
the proem only, but of any other part of the oration, 
and rather of any other part than of the proem For the 
hearer is eveiywhere more remiss than m the beginnmg 
And therefore wheresoever there is need, the orator 
uS^ust make appear both the probity of his own person and 
that the matter m hand is of great consequence, or that 
it concerns the hearer, or that it is new, or that it is 
ddightful 

He that will have the hearer attentive to him, but not 
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to the cause, must on the other side make it seem that 
the matter is a trifle without relation to the hearer, 
common and tedious 

That the hearer may be favourable to the speaker, one 
of two thmgs is required that he love him or that he 
pity him ^ 

In demonstrative orations, he that praises shall have 
the hearer favourable if he thmk himself, or his o\vn 
manners, or course of hfe, or an5d:hmg he loves, com- 
prehended m the same praise 
On the contrary, he that dispraises shall be heard 
favourably, if the hearer find his enemies or their courses, 
or anythmg he hates, mvolved m the same dispraise 
The proem of a dehberative oration is taken from the 
same thmgs from which are taken the proems of judicial 
orations For the matter of a dehberative oration 
needeth not that natural proem, by which is sho\vn 
what we are to speak of, for that is ^eady kno^vn tin? 
proem m these being made only for the speaker's or 
adversary’s sake, or to make the matter appear great or 
little, as one would have it, and is therefore to be taken 
from the persons of the plaintiff or defendant, or from 
the hearer, or from the matter, as m orations judicial 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PLACES OF CRIMINATION* AND PURGATION 

(i) One IS from the remo\ al of ill opinion in the hearer, 
impnnted m lum b}' the adversary or otherwnse 

{2) Another from this, that the thing done is not 
hurtful, or not to him, or not so much, or not unjust, 
or not great, or not dishonourable 

(3) A third from the recompense, as I did liim harm, 
but withal I did him honour 

(4) A fourth from the excuse, as It was error, mis- 
chance, or constraint 

(5) A fifth from the intention, as One thing was done, 
another meant 

(6) A sixth from the comprehension of the accuser, 
^ VTiat I have done, the accuser has done the same, 
or his father, kinsman, or fnend 

(7) From the comprehension of those that arc in 
reputation, as What I did, such and such have done 
the same, who nevertheless are good men 

(8) From comparison with such as have been falsely 
accused, or wrongfully suspected, and nevertheless 
found upright 

(9) From recrimination, as The accuser is a man of 
ill hfe, and therefore not to be believed 

(10) From that the judgment belongs to another 
place or time, as I have already answered, or am to 
answer, elsewhere to this matter 

^ (ii) From crimination of the cnmmation, as It 
serves only to pervert judgment 
(12) A twelfth, which is common both to cnmmation 
and purgation, and is taken from some sign, as Teucer 
IS not to be bdieved, because his mother was Pnam’s 
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sister On the other side Teucer is to he beheved, 
because his father was Pnam's enemy, 

(13) A thirteenth, proper to crimination only, from 
praise and dispraise mixed, as to praise things 
and blame great ones; or to praise in many word^ 
and blame with effectual ones, or to praise many 
thmgs that are good, and then add one evil, but a 
great one 

(14) A fourteenth, common both to cnmmation and 
purgation, is taken from the mteipretation of the fact 
for he that purgeth himself mteipreteth the fact alwaj^s 
in the best sense, and he that cnmmates, always in the 
worst; as when Ulysses said Diomedes chose him for 
his compamon as the most able of the Grecians to aid 
him m his exploit but his adversary said he chose him 
for his cowardice, as the most unlikely to share with 
him m the honour. 


CHAPTER XV 

OF THE NAKEtATIOX 

The narration is not always contmued and of one 
piece, but sometimes, as m demonstratives, mterrupted 
and dispersed through the whole oration 

For there being m a narration something that falls 
not under art, as namely, the actions themselves which 
the orator mventeth not, he must therefore brmg m 
the narration of them where he best may As, for 
example, if, bemg to praise a man, you would make^ 
narration of all his acts immediately from the begmmng 
and without mterruption, 3^ou will find it necessarj* 
afterwards to repeat the same acts agam, while from 
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some of them you praise his valour aud from others 
his uisdom, whereby your oration shall have less 
variety and shall less please 
Tis not necessary always that the nairration be short 
^e true measure of it must be taken from the matter 
^hat is to be laid open 

In the narration, as oft as may be, ’tis good to msert 
somewhat commendable m oneself, and blameable in 
one’s adversary, as I advised him, but he would take 
no counsel 

In narrations, a man is to leave out whatsoever 
breeds compassion, indignation in the hearer beside the 
purpose, as Ulysses m Homer, relating his travels to 
Alcmous, to move compassion in him, is so long in it, 
that it consists of divers books, but when he comes 
home, tells the same to his wife m thirty verses, leaving 
out what might make her sad 

^ The narration ought also to be in such words as 
argue the manners, that is, some virtuous or vicious 
habit m him of whom we speak, although it be not 
expressed, as Settmg his arm a-kenbold, he answered, 
etc , by which is msmuated the pnde of him that so 
answered 

In an oration a man does better to show his affection 
than his judgment that is, 'tis better to say, ‘ I like this ', 
than to say, ‘ This is better’ For by the one you would 
seem wise, by the other good But favour follows 
goodness, whereas wisdom procures envy 
But if this affection seem mcredible, then either a 
reason must be rendered, as did Antigone For when 
^e had said she loved her brother better than her 
Husband or children, she added 'For husband and 
children I may have more, but another brother I can- 
not, my parents bemg both dead' Or else a man must 
use this form of speaking ‘ I know this affection of mme 
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seems strange to you, but nevertheless it is such ' For 
'tis not easily beheved that any man has a mmd to do 
anythmg that is not for his own good 

Besides, m a narration, not only the actions them 
selves, but the passions, and signs that accompany them 
are to be discovered 

And m his narration a man should make himself and 
his adversary be considered for such and such, as soon 
and as covertly as he can 

A narration may have need sometimes not to be in 
the begmnmg 

In dehberative orations, that is, wheresoever the 
question is of things to come, a narration, which is 
always of thmgs past, has no place, and yet things past 
may be recounted that men may dehberate better of 
the future. But that is not as narration, but proof, 
for 'tis example 

There may also be narration m dehberatives m tha& 
part where cnmmation and praise come in, but that 
part is not dehberative, but demonstrative 


CHAPTER XVI 

OF PROOF OR CONFIRMATION, AND REFUTATION 

Proofs are to be apphed to somethmg controverted 
The controversy in judicial oration is Whether it 
has been done, whether it has been hurtful, whether tl^ 
matter be so great, and whether it be just or no r 
In a question of fact, one of the parties of necessity 
IS faulty (for ignorance of the fact is no excuse), and 
therefore the fact is chiefly to be insisted on 
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In demonstratives, the fact for the most part is 
supposed, but the honour and profit of the fact arc to 
be proved 

In deUberatives, the question is Whether the thing 
be hke to be, or likely to be so great, or \shctlicr it be 
just, or whether it be profitable 
Besides the appUcation of the proof to the question, 
a man ought to observe whether his adversary ha\c 
lied m any point without the cause For 'tis a sign he 
does the same in the cause 

The proofs themselves are cither examples or cntlii - 
memes 

A dehberative oration, because ‘tis of things to come, 
reqmreth rather examples than enth3nnemes 
But a judicial oration, being of things past which 
have a necessity m them and maj*^ be concluded sj^llo- 
gistically, reqmreth rather enthjmicmcs 
Enthjnnemes ought not to come too thick together, for 
they hmder one another’s force bj’^ confounding the 
hearer 

Nor ought a man to endeavour to prove everything 
by enthjnneme, lest, like some philosophers, he collect 
what IS known from what is less knoivn 
Nor ought a man to use enthymemes, when he w'ould 
move the hearer to some affection For seeing divers 
motions do mutually destroy or weaken one another, 
he will lose either the enthymeme or the affection that 
he would move 

For the same reason, a man ought not to use enthy- 
memes when he would express manners 
But whether he would move affection, or insinuate his 
manners, he may withal use sentences 
A dehberative oration is more difficult than a judicial, 
because 'tis of the future, whereas a judicial is of that 
which IS past, and that consequently may be known, 
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and because it has principles, namely the law, and it is 
easier to prove from pnnciples than without 
Besides, a dehberative oration wants those helps of 
turning to the adversary, of speakmg of hims elf, of 
raismg passion 

He therefore that wants matter m a dehberative 
oration, let him brmg m some person to praise or 
dispraise 

And m demonstratives he that has no thing to say m 
commendation or discommendation of the prmcipal 
party, let him praise or dispraise somebody else, as 
his father, or kmsman, or the very virtues or vices 
themselves 

He that wants not proofs, let him not only prove 
strongly, but also msmuate his manners, but he that 
has no proof, let him nevertheless msmuate his manners 
For a good man is as acceptable as an exact oration 
Of proofs, those that lead to an absurdity please 
better than those that are direct or ostensive, because 
from the companson of contranes, namely truth 
and falsity, the force of the syllogism does the better 
appear 

Confutation is also a part of proof 
And he that speaks first puts it after his own proofs, 
unless the controversy contam many and different 
matters And he that speaks last puts it before 
For ’tis necessary to make way for his own oration 
by removmg the objections of him that spake before 
For the mmd abhors both the man and his oration that 
IS damned beforehand 

If a man desire his manners should appear well 
(lest speakmg of himself he become odious or trouble- 
some, or obnoxious to obtrectation, or speakmg of 
another, he seem contumehous or scurrilous), let him 
introduce another person 
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Last of all, lest he cloy his hearer wth enthymemes, 
let him vary them sometimes wtli sentences , but such 
as have the same force As here is an cntlumicme 
If It be then the best time to make peace wlicn the best 
conditions of peace may be had, then the lime is now , 
while our fortune is entire And this is a sentence of 
equal force to it Wise men make peace while their 
fortune is entire 


CHAPTER XVll 

OF IKTERROGATIOIhS, AKSWXRS, JESTS 

The times wherem 'tis fit to ask one's advcrsar\ a 
question are chiefly four 

- (i) The first IS, when of two propositions that con- 
clude an absurdity he has already uttered one, and we 
would by mterrogation draw him to confess the other 

(2) The second, when of two propositions that con- 
clude an absurdity, one is manifest of itself, and the other 
hkely to be fetched out by a question, then the inter- 
rogation will be seasonable, and the absurd conclusion 
is presently to be mferred without adding that proposition 
which is manifest 

(3) The third, when a man would make appear that 
his adversary does contradict himself 

(4) The fourth, when a man would take from his 
adversary such shifts as these In some sort 'tis so. 
In some sort 'tis not so 

Out of these cases 'tis not fit to interrogate For he 
whose question succeeds not is thought vanqmshed 
To eqmvocal questions a man ought to answer fully, 
and not to be too brief 
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To interrogations which we foresee tend to draw from 
us an answer contrary to our purpose, we must, together 
with our answer, presently give an answer to the 
objection which is imphed in the question 
And where the question exacteth an answer that 
concludeth against us, we must, together with our answer, 
presently distingmsh 

Jests are dissolved by senous and grave discourse, 
and grave discourse is deluded by jests 
The several kmds of jests are set down m the Aft 
of Poetry 

Whereof one kmd is troma and tends to please oneself 
The other is scurnhty, and tends to please others 
The latter of these has m it a kmd of baseness, the 
former may become a man of good breedmg 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OF THE PERORATION 

The peroration must consist of one of these four thmgs 

Inchnmg the judge to favour yourself or to disfavour 
your adversary For then, when all has been said 
respectmg the cause, is the best season to praise or 
dispraise the parties 

Of amplification or diminution For when it appears 
what is good or evil, then is the tune to show how great 

or how little that good or evil IS ^ 

Or m movmg the judge to anger, love, or o^er 
nassion For when it is mamfest of what kmd and how 
^eat the good or evil is, then it wiU be opportune to 

excite the judge 
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Or of repetition, Uiat the judge nia\ rcinenil>tr what 
has been said 

Repetition consistcth m the matter and the manner 
For the orator must show that lie has performed what 
he promised in the beginning of his orations, and how , 
namely, by comparing his arguments one by one with 
his advcrsancs, repeating them in the same'order they 
were spoken 



CHAPTERS FROM THE RHETORIC 

Translated by T A MOXON 
BOOK I CHAPTER I 

^ RHETORIC IS A COUNTERPART OF DIALECTIC BOTH ARE 
GENERAL IN THEIR APPLICATION THE TASK OF 
RHETORIC IS NOT TO PERSUADE BUT TO RECOGNIZE 
TOPICS FITTED TO PERSUADE 

Rhetoric is a counterpart of Dialectic Both deal 
with such subjects as fall, in a sense, within the scope of 
all men’s knowledge and belong to no distmct saence 
Therefore all men have a share in both, for all men, 
up to a certam pomt, attempt to cnticize and support 
an argument, and to conduct a defence and an accusa- 
tion Most do this either without method or by a 
faimhanty which is bred by habit Since, however, 
both these methods are possible, we can clearly reduce 
the processes to a system, for it is possible to mvestigate 
the causes of success m those who practise them with 
famihar knowledge, and those who practise them at 
random , and all men wiH admit that such an investigation 
IS the function of an art 

Hitherto, those who have compiled handbooks on 
Rhetonc have supphed but a tnftmg fragment of an 
art, for, wherejis the proofs alone come properly within 
the sphere of an art, and everything else is a mere^ 
accessory, yet they omit all reference to enthymemes, 
which form the real substance of proof, and they con- 
cern themselves almost enturely with matters that are 
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outside the scope of the subject For prejudice, pity, 
and Mger, and such emotions of the soul, have no 
relation to the subject, but only affect the mmd of 
the jury Hence our rhetonaans would not have a 
word to say if the process of all trials were the same 
IS eiosts to-day in some few states, and especially m 
hose that are well-ordered AH men either thuik that 
the laws ought to make such provision, or actually 
possess laws which make it illegal to mtroduce irrelevant 
matter, as for eicample m the Court of Areopagus And 
they are quite right m this view, for it is wrong to bias 
the juror by excitmg him to anger or jealousy or pity 
To do so IS like maJ^g the rule, which one is about to 
use, crooked It is dear, too, that the sole object of 
a pleader is to prove that the alleged fact either is, or 
is not, or that it has, or has not, taken place, and that 
its seriousness or tnviahty, its justice or mjustice, 
except when the legidator has made a definition, must 
be determmed by the juror himself, and not learnt from 
the disputmg parties 


It IS best, then, for laws which are rightly framed, 
when possible, to define every detail and to leave as 
httle as may be to the discretion of the jurors, for, m 
the first place, it is easier to find a smgle person or a few 
than to find many who are prudent and capable of 
enactog laws and passmg judgment , m the second place 
legislation is the frmt of long consideration, but decision^ 
^ given on the spur of the moment, so that it is hard 
for jmors to dehver a decision which is both just and 
expedient pie most important pomt is this whereas 
ihe l^lator s judgment is not particular, but refers to 
&e future Md to general matters, yet the member of 
the Assembly and the juror actually decide on matters 
of preset and particular mterest Hence motives^ 
personal partiahty and interests are often mvolved m 
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their judgmejit, so that they can no Jonger adequately 
examine the truth, but their judgment is clouded by 
their own pleasure or pam 

To speak generally, then, we must limit the power of 
the judge as far as possible, but we are bound to leave 
him to decide whether an event has occurred or has not 
occurred, whether it will take place or not, whether a 
thing exists or does not exist, for no legislator can foresee 
these pomts Smce this is so, it is clear that those who 
lay down further rules embrace m tbeir systems matters 
foreign to the issue, eg the proper contents of the 
exordium, the narration, and the other divisions of the 
speech, m so domg, their sole object is to produce a 
certain disposition m the judge, but they give no 
account of techmcal proofs, by which an orator may 
become a master of the enthjmieme Hence, although 
the same pnnaples apply to pohtical oratory and to 
that of the law courts, and although the subject of 
pohtics IS nobler and more statesmanlike than the 
disputes of individuals, yet they ignore pohtical oratory, 
and with one accord try to make an art of judicial 
pleadmg, because it is less worth their while to mtroduce 
irrelevant matter m pohtical speeches, and pohtics, 
which mvolve wider mterests than the law courts, 
offer fewer opportimities for dehberate deception In 
pohtics, the judge deades questions which concern 
himself, so that the advocate has nothmg to do except 
to prove that the facts are as he states, but in judicial 
cases this is not enough, and it is worth while to concihate 
the audience; for, smce they have no personal mterest 
in the decision, the judges consider their own gratifica-; 
tion and amusement, or surrender themselves to thi^ 
pleaders mstead of pronouncmg judgment Therefore, 
m many places, as I remarked before, the law forbids 
speakers to mtroduce irrelevant matter. But m pohtical 
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speeches, the judges themselves keep a close watch 
on this 

It IS clear, then, that a techmcal system concerns 
itself with proofs Now a proof is a kind of demonstra- 
^on, for we are most ready to beheve when we suppose 
that a fact has been demonstrated And demonstration 
m rhetonc takes the form of an enthymeme, which is, 
generally speakmg, the most convincing kind of proof 
An enthymeme, agam, is a form of syllogism, and it is 
a part of Dialectic, either taken as a whole, or m some 
of its branches, to deal with syllogism It is therefore 
evident that the most competent judge of the matenals 
and character of a syllogism is also hkely to be the most 
perfect master of enthymemes, if he is acquamted with 
the proper subjects of enthjonemes and the differences 
between them and logical syllogisms For it belongs to 
the same faculty to distmguish between truth and the 
Ambiance of truth, and men have a natural aptitude for 
truth and generally attam it It therefore follows that 
he who IS apt in judgmg truth will also be apt in 
conjecturmg what is probable 
It IS evident, then, that all other writers on Rhetonc 
embrace m their system matters irrelevant to the issue, 
and it is also evident why th^ have an inclination towards 
forensic oratory But Rhetonc is useful, first, because 
truth and justice are by nature better than their oppo- 
sites, and therefore if decisions are made wrongly, it 
must be the speakers who are to blame for the defeat, 
and this result is reprehensible, secondly, there are some 
audiences whom it is not easy to persuade, even if you 
Eossess the most accurate scientific knowledge For 
scientific ailment requires instruction, but this cannot 
always be had, and then you are compelled to make your 
proofs and your arguments by the medium of everyday 
language, as I stated m the Topics on the method of 
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approaching the masses Again, you must be able to 
argue on both sides of a case m Rhetoric as well as m 
syllogistic reasonmg, not for the sake of domg both, 
for you must not convmce men of what is wrong, but 
that the true state of the case may not escape us, an^ 
that if someone else argues wrongfully, you may be able 
to refute him Of all the arts. Dialectic and Rhetonc 
alone are able to draw opposite logical conclusions 
Both of them alike are able to take opposite sides 
However, the underl 5 ung subject matter is not a question 
of mdijfference to them, but what is true and what is 
naturally good is, to speak simply, a more proper 
subject of logic and more convmcmg Besides, it would 
be paradoxical if it were disgraceful to be unable to 
defend oneself by bodily strength, and not disgraceful to 
be unable to do so by argument, for argument is more 
characteristic of man than bodily force If it be urged 
that an unjust use of such a mastery of argument woulc^ 
be hurtful, the same objection apphes to all good thmgs 
except virtue, and most of all to the most useful, as, 
for example, strength, health, wealth, and mihtaiy 
skill A just use of these advantages will be found to 
be highly advantageous, and an unjust one to be 
detrimental 

It is clear that Rhetonc does not belong exclusively 
to any particular kmd of subject, but like Dialectic 
belongs to all, and that it is useful, and that its function 
is not to persuade but to examme the possible means 
of persuasion on each subject, m which respect it re- 
sembles all the other arts It is not the function of 
medicme to bimg the patient to perfect health, but to 
restore hiTu to health so far as is possible It is qm^e 
possible to treat properly such as are mcapable of 
attainmg perfect health Further, it is dear that it is 
*an attribute of the same art to discover the real means 
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of petsTiasion, and the apparent means of persuasion, 
just as it belongs to Dialectic to discover the real and 
the apparent syllogism The character of the sophist 
IS determmed, not by the mere faculty, but by the 
)|Roral purpose However, m the case of Rhetonc, 
the rhetorician will derive his title partly in reference 
to bis knowledge, and partly m reference to Ins moral 
purpose, but m the case of Dialectic, the professor is 
called a sophist m reference to the moral purpose, and 
a dialectiaan m reference to his skill and not to his 
moral purpose 


BOOK I CHAPTER XI 

Measure is defined as a certain motion of the 
SOUL AND a sudden SETTLING OF THE SOUL INTO 
ITS NORMAL CONDITION WHATEVER TENDS TO 
PROMOTE THIS CONDITION IS PLEASANT, AND IVHAT- 
EVER TENDS TO DESTROY IT IS PAINFUL 

Let us define pleasure as a certam motion of the soul 
and a sudden and perceptible settlmg of the soul mto 
its normal condition, and let us define pam as the 
opposite Now if pleasure is such as I have descnbed, 
it is dear that whatever is productive of the condition 
descnbed is pleasant, and that whatever tends to destroy 
it or to produce the opposite condition is pamful 
It follows, therefore, of necessity that to return to a 
Dj^tural condition is generally pleasant, and espeaally 
when the processes of nature have attained their natural 
development Habits also are pleasant, for that which 
IS habitual soon becomes, as it were, natural Habit is 
a kind of second nature ‘Often’ is alon to ‘alwajrs’ 
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Nature claims the word ’always' and habit the word 
‘ often ’ That also which is not compulsory is pleasant 
Compulsion is a violation of nature, hence compulsion 
IS pamful, and the saying is qmte true 

‘ Compulsion ever is a thing of pam ’ 

Acts of attention and effort and concentration are 
pamful, for they inevitably mvolve compulsion unless 
they have become habits Thus, habit creates pleasure 
But the opposites of these are pleasant, therefore, 
conditions of ease, of mactivity, of mattention, of amuse- 
ment, of recreation, and of sleep are pleasant, as none 
of these are compulsory Eveiythmg which we m- 
stmctively desire is pleasant, for desire is an impulse to 
pleasure Some desires are rational and some irrational 
I define as irrational all those desires which men con- 
ceive from no mental idea These desires are descnbed 
as natural, for example, bodily desires, such as hunge? 
and thirst, the desire for food, and so on, or the desires 
of taste and sexual love, and m fact, all^bjects of touch, 
or of smell and hearmg and sight vfhose are rational 
which sprmg from conviction, for there are many objects 
which we desue to see and to possess from hearmg of 
them and from conviction 
Now, smce pleasure consists m the perception of some 
emotion, and smce imagmation is a kmd of faint per- 
ception, memory and hope are attended by a kind of 
imagination of the object of the memory and hope 
If this is so, it IS clear that, smce there is perception, 
pleasure also accompames our memones and hopes 
It follows, therefore, that pleasure consists always either 
in perception, m reference to present time, or in memory , 
in reference to past time, or m hope, in reference to 
future time, for we perceive what is present, ne re- 
member what IS past, and we hope for what is in the 
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future Now, the objects of memory are pleasant, not 
only when they were pleasant at the moment when 
they actually occurred, but sometimes if they were not 
pleasant, when they are followed by that which is noble 
,^nd good Hence comes the saymg 

‘It IS pleasant, when safe, to remember past ills’ 
and 

'After the trouble is ended, a man m his trouble 
rejoices. 

When he remembers the toils and the labours which 
once he endured ’ 

The reason of this is that there is a pleasure in 
the absence of evil The objects of hope are also 
pleasant, when by their presence they appear either 
to be a source of great dehght or of great benefit, if 
^at benefit be unaccompanied by pam In a word, 
whatever dehghts us by its presence, dehghts us mostly 
either through hope or through memory Hence there 
IS pleasure also m bemg angry, as Homer wrote about 
anger 

‘Since far sweeter it is than honey which flows as 
anver ’ 

For no one is angry with one who is already out of 
reach of revenge, or who is dearly his own supenor m 
power , or if we are angry with them our anger is lessened 
Further, most desires have some attendant pleasure, for 
men feel a certam pleasure either from memory of the 
past or from hope of the future For example, fever 
^hents expenence pleasure from their thirst both by 
remembenng past draughts, and by hoping for them 
m the future, and lovers take ddight both m conversmg 
and in wntmg, and m constantly composmg poetry 
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about the object of their love, for in all such cases 
memory seems like actual sensation of the loved one 
This IS always the first symptom of love, to take pleasure 
not only m someone’s presence, but m remembering him 
m his absence Therefore, when his absence causes 
pam, a kmd of pleasure anses m your sorrow and 
lamentation, for though pam is felt at the separation, 
yet there is pleasure m remembermg him and m almost 
seemg him and his actions and the kmd of person he 
was The followmg words are, therefore, appropnate* 

‘Such were his words and he roused the desire of 
tears m his hearers ’ 

There is pleasure also m revenge, for where it is 
pamful to fail, it is pleasant to succeed Angij'’ men are 
pamed beyond measure m failmg to be avenged, but 
they gam pleasure by the hope of it Victory, too, is 
pleasant, not only to the contentious but to aU mei/i 
The reason is that there arises an idea of superionty, 
which all men desure m a less or greater d^ee Smce 
victory IS pleasant, all games must be pleasant whether 
they are contests of strength or of wit, as many oppor- 
tumties of victory are provided m them — games of chess 
and tennis and dice and draughts The same is true 
of senous amusements Some become pleasant through 
habit, and others are pleasant from the first, as, for 
example, huntmg, and eveiy'^ kmd of field sport, for 
where there is nvalry, there is also a possible weton* 
For this reason debates m the law courts and m the 
schools are agreeable to those w’ho have expenence 
and skill 

Honour and good repute are most pleasant becausl 
an impression anses that one is a good kind of person 
This IS especially so w'hcn the speakers are considered 
truthful men Such men are near neighbours rather 
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than those who hve at a distance, and fnends and 
fellow-atizens rather than strangers, and contemporanes 
rather than postenty , and wise men rather than fools, and 
many rather than few Such men are more hkely to 
vSgeak the truth than then opposite However, no one 
^ys any attention to the respect or the opinion of those 
whom he regards with contempt, as, for example, 
children or animals, at least so far as their opmion 
IS concerned, unless there is some further reason 
to do so / 

A fnend also affords pleasure It is pleasant to love 
— no one, for example, is a wme-lover unless he dehghts 
m wme — and it is a pleasure to be loved Here, too, 
an impression arises that one is a good man, a character 
which all men of perception desire To be loved is to 
be esteemed for one's own sake 

Again, it is pleasant to be admired for the very sake 
>^f bemg held m honour 

Agam, there is pleasure m bemg flattered and m a 
flatterer, for the flatterer is an apparent admirer and 
an apparent fnend There is pleasure also m con- 
stantly repeatmg the same actions, for habit is pleasant 
Change also is pleasant, for change is a return to 
nature, constant umformity produces an excess of the 
ordinary state Hence, it is said * Change is ever agree- 
able ’ For this reason occasional visitors and occasional 
events are pleasant It is a change from monotony, 
and that which occurs at mtervals is rare Leammg, 
too, and admiration are generally pleasant Admiration 
imphes a desire to learn, so that the object of our 
admiration is desirable Leammg mvolves a setthng 
iSito the course of nature It is pleasant also to confer 
benefits and to receive them To receive benefits 
means that we attam our desires, to confer benefits 
imphes possession and supenonty, both of which are 
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objects of desire Because it is pleasant to confer 
benefits, it is also pleasant to set our neighbours up 
again and to make good deficiencies Because learning 
and admiration are pleasant, it follows that the imitativ 
arts are also pleasant, as, for example, pamting, sculp 
ture, and poetry, m fact, anything that is successfullj 
imitated, even if the object which we mutate is not ir 
itself pleasant It is not the object which creates oui 
enjoyment, but the inference from the copy to the 
ongmal, and the result of this is that we learn Catas- 
trophes m drama and narrow escape from danger are 
pleasant, for these all excite admiration 
Further, smce what is natural is pleasant and things 
that are rdated are naturally united, all thmgs that are 
fllnn and alike are generally pleasant to each other, as, 
for example, man to man, horse to horse, and youth to 
youth Hence anse the proverbs ‘FeUows in age, 
dehght’, and ‘Like to like’, and ‘Beast knows beast > 
and ‘Birds of a feather fiock together’, and such hke 
As thmgs which are alike and related are always pleasant 
to each other, and every man stands m this relation 
particularly to himself, it follows that all men are more 
or less lovers of self, for all these conditions exist 
supremely m reference to oneself Smce all men are 
self-lovers, they necessarily find pleasure m their own 
possessions — ^for example, their works and sajongs 
Therefore most men love flattery and affection and 
honour and their children, their children are their own 
works It is pleasant also to supply the deficiencies of 
others, for then the work becomes our own 

Smce there is great pleasure m rulmg, the appearance 
of wisdom IS also pleasant, for prudence is an attnbute 
of rule, and wisdom is the knowledge of many ma^els 
Further, smce we are almost all ambitious, it follows 
that there is pleasure in censurmg others, and in dwelling 
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that point in -which one appears to excel beyond 
jasure, according to the words of Eunpides 

‘To that he presses on, 
Thereto devoting each day's greatest share. 
Wherein himself he seems most excellent ' 

Similarly, smce amusement and relaxation and humour 
are pleasant, it follows that what is humorous is pleasant, 
whether persons or words or deeds However, I have 
given a separate exposition of humour in my Poetics 
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THE PASSIONS AND HABITS OF THE YOUNG 

Let us now descnbe the different varieties of character 
which depend on the emotions, the habits, the ages, 
and the fortunes of men By 'emotions' I mean anger, 
desire and the hke, of which I have already spoken 
By ‘habits' I mean virtues and vices These, too, I 
have discussed, and the objects at which they severally 
aim and the results which they produce By 'ages' 
I mean youth, middle age, and old age, and by ‘fortune’ 
I mean noble burth, wealth, and power, and the oppo 
sites of these, and mdeed prosperity and adversitj 
m general 

The yoimg are m character prone to desire and are 
apt to put their desires mto practice Of bodily desires, 
they are most disposed to give way to those of love, 
and m this they are unrestramed They are fickle and 
fastidious m their desires, they are as impetuous as they 
are changeable m these Their wishes are keen but 
short-hved, hke the hunger and thirst of the sick They 
are passionate, qmck to anger, and apt to be guided by 
impulse They are slaves of their anger, for their 
ambition prevents them from endunng a slight, but 
they burst mto resentment if they thmk that they are 
mjured They are fond of honour, but still more fond 
of victory Youth desires supenonty, and victory isT 
a kmd of supenonty They are fonder both of honour 
and victory than of money They do not care about 
money because they have not yet expenenced need. 
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as the saying of Pittacus about Amphiaraus expresses it 
They are not censorious, but charitable, because they 
have not yet experienced much wickedness They are 
credulous because they have not yet been often deceived 
'Tiey are also sangume, for they are heated by nature 
ike drunken men — and furthermore, they have not 
'et often expenenced failure They hve most m hope, 
or hope refers to the future and memory to the past, 
)ut for the young the future is long and the past is 
.hort On the first day, memory does not exist, but 
lope IS supreme For the same reason they are easily 
ieceaved, for they are very ready to hope They are 
also courageous, for they are passionate and sangmne, 
and the former quahty forbids fear, and the latter 


encourages confidence, for no one is afraid when angry, 
and the hope of somethmg good mspires confidence 
They are also diJE&dent, for they have as yet no inde- 
pendent idea of honour, but have always been framed 
in the school of convention They axe also high-mmded, 
for they have never yet been humihated by experience 
of hie, but are mexpenenced of constraint, and to have 
a great idea of one’s own ments is high-mmdedness 
In action they prefer honour to expediency, for their 
Me is guided by habit rather than by calculation 
calculation deals with what is expedient, and virtue 
with what IS honourable The young, more than any, 
are devoted to fnends, rdatives, and compamons, be- 
muse they rejoice m bemg sociable and have not yet 
learnt to judge anythmg m relation to expediency id 
apply this habit to their fnends also All their faiincs 
on the side of excess and exaggeration, m spite of 
^mlons maxim 5yav), for they do eveiythmg m 
excess They are excessive m their affections and^- 
likes everything else They think that they know 
everythmg and are emphatic m their statemente this 
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IS the reason why they do eveiythmg m excess Their 
offences take the form of msolence rather fhan mahce 
They are compassionate, because they imagme all men 
to be good, or at any rate better than they are, for they 
measure their neighbours by their own guilelessness, 
and so they regard them as suffering evils which they 
do not deserve They are fond of laughter, and there- 
fore witty, for wit is disciplmed wantonness Such, 
then, IS the character of the young 


BOOK II CHAPTER XIII 

THE PASSIONS AND HABITS OF THE AGED 

Elder men and those who have passed their prime have, 
dispositions mostly composed of the opposite character- 
istics As they have hved for many years, and have 
often suffered from deception and error, and human 
affairs are often full of frailty, they are never positive 
m their assertions, and are apt to err on the side of 
deficiency They always ’suppose' and never ‘know’, 
and when they debate they always modify their state- 
ments with ‘perhaps’ and ‘may-be’, and always express 
themselves m this way and never positively They are 
also uncharitable, for want of chanty is always to take 
the worst view of eveiythmg They are also suspicious 
from distrust, and their distrust is the result of expen- 
ence For this reason they have no strong loves or 
hatreds, but accordmg to the precept of Bias, they lov^ 
as though about to hate, and hate as though about to 
love They are petty-mmded because they have been 
humihated by hfe, for their desires are set on nothmg 
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great or staking, but only on tbe necessities of life 
They are also ungenerous, for property is one of the 
necessities of life, and they have learnt from expenence 
how hard it is to acquire it and how easy to lose it 
They are cowardly and always apprehensive, for their 
disposition is the opposite of that of youth, smce they 
have been chiUed by years, but the young are fervent, 
so that old age has paved the way for cowardice, for 
fear is a chilhng process They are also fond of life, 
and especially so on their last day, smce men desire 
what IS absent and especially that which they lack most 
They are also extremely selfish, for selfishness is a form 
of pettmess A result of their selfishness is that they 
aim unduly at expediency rather than honour, for 
expediency is what is good to the mdividual, and honour 


IS good in an absolute sense They are shameless rather 
than susceptible to shame, smce they care less for honour 
han expediency and despise appearances They are 
Respondent from expenence for most events m life are 
hsappomtmg, at any rate, results rarely correspond to 
expectations, this fault is also partly due to cowardice 
Iheir life is based on memory rather than on hope, for 
what remains of life is short and what has passed is long, 
and hope refers to the future, while memory is concemS 
with the past This also explains their garruhty for 
they axe constantly reciting past events, and they reloice 
m lemimscences Their fits of anger are keen but 
impotent, md their desires have either passed away or 
grown feeble, so that they are neither subject to desire 
nor guided m their actions by it. but are influenced bv 
^ain For t^ reason men of this age appear to ^ 
^ded by self^ontrol, for their passions have relaxed 
md they are slaves of gam Their hves. too, are regu- 
lated by calculation rather than character, for calcifla 
tion concerns itself with expediency, but character mth 
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ELEGANCIES AND BEAUTY OF STYLE 

Having determined these pomts, I must consider the 
source of elegancies and beauties of style The creation 
of them IS the work of natural gifts or of trammg, but 
the present treatise is concerned with explainmg them 
Let me descnbe and enumerate them, and begin 
as follows 

To leam wthout trouble is naturally pleasant to all 
men, and as words have a certam significance, those 
which impart mstruction to us are the most pleasant 
Now obscure words are umnteUigible, ordmary wordg^ 
we know already, but the metaphor is espeaally m- 
structive When the poet calls old age ‘sere*, he 
imparts mstruction and knowledge by the use of a 
common genus, since both old age and a sere leaf are 
past their prime Poetical similes produce the same 
effect, and a simile, if well constructed, has an appear- 
ance of elegance As I have already stated, a sunile is 
an extended metaphor, and therefore less attractive 
because it is less concise. It does not say that this is 
that, and therefore the mmd does not dwell upon the 
pomt of comparison 

It follows also that enth3miemes are eluant m style, 
if they convey to us rapid mstruction Therefore super- 
ficial enth3miemes are not held m high esteem 
superfiaal enthymemes I mean those which are obvious 
at a glance and provoke no thought Nor agam are 
those esteemed highly which are obscure, but only those 
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which are understood at the moment of dehvery, even 
if no previous knowledge of them existed, or where 
comprehension follows immediately In this case a 
land of instruction is imparted, hut in the case of super- 
cial enthymemes there is no mstruction 
So far as the meanmg is concerned, these are the kind 
i enthymemes which are held m esteem, m relation to 
style they axe esteemed for their structure, if the sen- 
tence is expressed m the form of an antithesis — for 
example, 'Regarding the general peace of the world 
as a war against their own pnvate mterests’ The 
antithesis here is between war and peace Again, they 
are esteemed for the words, if they contam a metaphor 
which is neither far-fetched (which is hard to follow) nor 
hackneyed (which produces no efiect at all) Further, 
they should give a vivid impression, for the thmgs 
descnbed should be seen as actually occurrmg, not as 
-sdikely to occur We must therefore aun at three quahties 
metaphor, antithesis, and vivid description 

Metaphors are of four kmds, but those esteemed 
most highly are founded on analogy, as when Pendes 
said that ‘the removal of the youth who had perished 
m the war was like robbmg the year of the spnng’ 
So spake Leptmes about Sparta, that 'the Athemans 
must not stand by and see Hdlas robbed of one of 
her eyes' And when Chares was eager to have his ac- 
counts audited m the Olynthiac war, Cephisodotus said 
mdignantly that he 'was throtthng the people while 
endeavourmg to present his audit' Again, when on 
another occasion he was eichortmg the Athemans, he 
bade them 'go to Euboea, takmg as their commissariat 
?he decree of Miltiades' Again, Iphicrates showed his 
anger at the truce made by Athens with Epidaurus and 
the maritime states, by saying that they had 'stopped 
themsdves of war’s joumey-money' Peitholaus, too, 
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called the state-galley 'the people's cudgel’, and Sestos 
'the com-chest of the Peiraeus ' And Pendes bade his 
countiymen remove Aegma ' the eye-sore of the Peiraeus ' 
And Moerocles said he was no worse a rogue than a 
certam respectable atizen whom he mentioned, as the 
other got thirty-three and a third per cent mterest on 
his roguery, while he himself only secured ten per cent 
There is also the iambic verse of Anaxandndas on certam 
daughters who were a long time m findmg husbands. 

‘The maidens’ mamage-date is overdue’ 

Polyeuctes, too, remarked about the paralytic Speu- 
sippus that 'he could not keep qmet though bound by 
fortune m the pilloiy of hm disease ' Cephisodotus, too, 
used to call the taeremes ‘pamted millstones’, and 
Diogenes the C 3 mic called the taverns the ‘Attic mess- 
tables’ Aeseon complamed that the Athemans had 
'emptied their cit}'' mto Sicily' (which is a metaphor o;^ 
a vivid character), ‘so that Hellas cned aloud’ (which 
also might be called a vivid metaphor) Cephisodotus 
also urged the Athemans ‘not to convert their numerous 
mob-meetings mto assemblies' Similarly, Isocrates 
spoke of those who 'flock m masses at the pubhc 
festivals’ There is another instance m the Funeral 
Oration (of Lysias), that 'there was good reason for Hel- 
las to shear her hair over the graves of those who fell 
at Salamis, smce her hberty lay buned with their 
valour ’ If he had simply said that ‘ there was good 
reason to weep for the valour that lay buned with 
them’, it would have been a vivid metaphor, but the 
combmation of 'hberty' and 'valour' conveys a kind 
of antithesis When Iphicrates said, ‘The path of 
argument leads through the very heart of the conduct 
of Chares ', the metaphor mvolves an analogy, and the 
expression ‘through the heart' bnngs the idea vividly 
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before us Again, the phrase ‘ to invite dangers to come 
to the rescue of dangers ’ is a vivid metaphor Similarly, 
Lycoleon said, when pleadmg the cause of Chabnas, 
‘not even awed by his bronze statue, the symbol of his 
-^supphcat^on* The metaphor applied to the needs of 
the moment, but was not permanent, though it was 
vivid enough In the hour of his tnal, the statue 
assumed a supphant character, the inanimate object 
was endowed with hfe to call to imnd the services he had 
rendered to the state Agam, ‘makmg it there supreme 
study to be mean m spmt', is a metaphor, for study 
imphes development So is the saymg that ‘God 
kmdled the mmd to serve as the hght of the soul’ 
Mmd and hght alike lUummate Agam, ‘we are not 
composmg but postpomng our wars’ is metaphoncal 
Both postponement, and the kmd of peace referred to, 
are forms of delay So also is the statement that ‘ the 
■^eaty is a far finer trophy than those won m the war 
The latter commemorate tnflmg and chance successes, 
but the former is a memonal of the whole war' Both 
are signals of victory Fmally, we may quote the state- 
ment that ‘the aties pay a solemn account in the 
censure of the world’ For the ‘account’ or ‘audit’ is 
a legal damage 
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(1) As poetry is distinguished by metres, for example, 
the half-measure or the hexameter and so forth, so 
prose style is distmgmshed by what we call ‘members’ ^ 
These ‘members’ might be said to give a rest to the 
speaker and his subject matter, they set constant 
bounds to his discourse, otherwise it would be tedious 
and boundless and would render him completely 
breathless 

(2) The function of these membeis is to mark the 
completion of an idea Sometimes a member marks 
^ idea as complete m itself, as, for example, when 

Hecataeus says at the begmnmg of his history ‘ Heca- 
taeus of Miletus relates what follows ’ A complete idea 
IS comprised m a complete member, the two begm and 
end together Sometimes a member does not compre- 
hend a complete idea, but only a part of it, which is, 
however, complete m itself As the arm is complete, 
and yet certam portions of it are also complete, for 
example, the fingers and forearm (for each of these 
parts has its own bounds and its own component parts), 
so a long idea, though complete, may contam a number 
of parts which are also complete themselves 

{3) For example, at the begmnmg of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis the foUowmg mstance appears ‘Danus and 
l^krysatis’ down to the words 'but the younger was 
Cyrus’ is all one idea But its two members are each a 

^'Members', le 'bmbs’, here ‘clauses’, whether they are 
short sentences or subdivisions of a complete sentence 
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part of it, and each of them compnses an idea which is 
complete m itself First 'Danus and Paiysatis had 
sons' The idea contamed m this has a completeness 
of Its own, namely, that sons were bom to Danus and 
Parysatis The same fact apphes to the second member 
that 'the elder was Artaxerxes and the younger Cyrus’ 
The member, therefore, as I mamtam, will compnse an 
idea which is either complete m itself or an essential 
part of a complete sentence 

(4) The members ought -not to be made veiy long, 
m ‘that case, the composition is lackmg m S3rmmetry 
or hard to follow Even poetry does not exceed the 
measure of six feet, except on rare occasions It is 
absurd that the metre should lack symmetry, and that 
when it ends we should forget when it began Long 
members, then, are unfittmg m prose because they lack 
symmetry, and short members are unfittmg, as m that 
case the composition would be descnbed as 'and' Thd^ 
following example is an illustration 'Life is short, art 
IS long, time is fleetmg* The composition seems cur- 
tailed and whittled down and uiumpressive, because its 
component parts are bnef 

(5) Sometimes a long member is not actually out of 
place , for example m sublime passages, as m the passage 
of Plato 'As for this umverse as a whole, God Himself 
in His course guides it and helps to make it revolve 
on its way’ The very language corresponds to the 
sublimity of the member That is why the hexameter 
is called a heroic metre because of its length, and is 
smted to the story of heroes Homer's Hiad would not 
be written fittmgly m the bnef measure of Archilochu^ 

for example 

' Gnef-stncken staff , 

'Who led thy mind astray? ' 


or 
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nor m the measure of Anacreon, for example 

^ ‘Brmg me drmk, bnng \vme, my page-boy’ 

Such a rhythm would be quite appropnate to a drunken 
^Id man, but not to a hero engaged m battle 

(6) A long member might sometimes be appropnate, 
for the reasons mentioned A short member might also 
be appropnate, as, for example, when our subject is 
small Xenophon, m lus descnption of the amval of 
the Greeks at the nver Teleboas, says 'This nver was 
not great, but was beautiful ’ The shghtness and beauty 
of the nver harmomzed with the shghtness and abrupt- 
ness of the rhythm If he had extended the idea 
thus 'This nver fell short of the majonty of nvers in 
size, but exceeded all m beauty’, he would have failed 
in taste, and have been what is called ' frigid ’ We must, 
however, speak about the frigid style later 

( 7 ) Short members may also be used in a forceful 
style A great idea comprised in a small compass is 
more forceful and vigorous The Lacedemomans, there- 
fore, are spanng of words because of their forcefulness 
A command is concise and bnef, and every master uses 
few words to a slave, but supphcation and lamentation 
are lengthy The Prayers are desenbed m Homer as 
lame and wrinkled because of their slowness, that is 
their lengthmess, and old men are desenbed as garrulous 
through weakness 

(8) An example of brevity m composition is seen in 
the message of the Lacedemomans to Phihp ‘ Dionysius 
m Cormth* The message appears much more forceful 
^hen thus bnefiy stated than if they had spoken at 
i^gth and said ‘ Dionysius, who was once a great tyrant 
^ yourself, now is hvmg as a pnvate citizen m Cormth ’ 
When stated at length it resembles not a protest but 
a narrative, it suggests mformation, not mtimidation 
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Thus a spirited and vehement expression by bemg 
expanded is weakened As wild beasts gather their 
hmbs together for an attack, so language also should 
gather itself as it were mto a coil to acquire force. 

(9) Such brevity m composition is called a ‘clause’ 
Clauses are dej&ned as follows 'A clause is that which is 
less than a member', for example, the words already 
quoted, ‘Dionysius in Cormth', or the maxims of sages 
'Know thyself', and ‘Follow God' Brevity is suitable 
to apophthegms and proverbs, and the contraction of 
a large idea mto a small compass is a sign of supenor 
wisdom, just as whole trees exist potentially m seeds 
If a proverb were expanded, it would savour of mstruc- 
tion and rhetonc and be no more a proverb 

(10) From a combmation of members and clauses 
such as these are formed what are called ‘penods' 
A penod is a combmation of members or clauses fitted 
together exactly to express the underlymg idea, for 
example ‘First because I thought it expedient for the 
State that the law should be cancelled, and secondly, 
for the sake of Chabnas’ son, I comphed with my chents' 
\vish to plead their case to the best of my powers 
This period, which consists of three members, has 
a tummg point and a concentration which keeps the 
end in view 

(11) Anstotle’s defimtion of the penod is as follows 
‘A penod is a mode of expression which has a begmmng 
and an end’ This defimtion is good and appropnate 
The term ‘penod’ mdicates that it began at a certam 
pomt and wdl finish at a certam pomt, and is hastenmg 
towards a definite goal, hke runners who have started^^ 
their race In their case the goal is evident direcuy 
they begm to run Hence comes the term penod , 
which is compared to journeys which circular ^d 
move in an orbit To speak generaUy, a penod is 
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nothing but a certain combination of words At any 
rate, if its circular form \vcrc removed and the order 
were changed, the subject-matter would remain un- 
changed, but the period would vanish If, for example, 
you upset the penod of Demosthenes which has been 
quoted, and paraphrase it thus ‘I will support my 
^ents, Athenians, Chabrias* son is dear to me, still 


more dear is the City, and it is only right for me to 
support it’, the penod ceases to exist any more 
(12) I wiU now desenbe the ongm of the penod 
One kmd of style is desenbed as 'connected*, as, for 
example, the style which is expressed by penods It 
is seen in the style of the speeches of Isocrates and 
Gorgias and Alcidamas These speeches are expressed 
as completely by the medium of penods as Homer’s 
poetry is by the medium of hexameters The other 
^ style IS called ‘disconnected’, and is resolved into 
members which are not clearly related, as, for example, 
the style of Hecataeus and the greater part of Herodotus, 
and all ancient ^v^ters m general Here is an illustra- 


tion ‘Hecataeus of Mdetus tells his story thus The 
events I desenbe are, as I think, true The stones 
told by the Greeks appear to me to be numerous and 
ndiculous’ The members here seem to be flung upon 
one another m a heap and cast at random They have 
neither connection nor mutual support nor do they help 
one another, hke the members m penods 

{13) The members of penods are hke stones which 
support and uphold vaulted ceilmgs. penods in the 
loose style are like stones which are merely flung in a 
^heap and not fitted together 

(14) Therefore the style of the ancients possesses a 
q^ty of pohsh and compactness, hke the early statues 
the art of ^ch seemed to consist of simphcity and 
plmmess The style of the later matere seeL to 
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resemble the works of Pheidias, and possesses a com- 
bination of sublimity and accuracy 

(15) I thmk that speech should neither consist wholly 
of a strmg of penods, hke that of Gorgias, nor be wholly 
disconnected hke that of the ancients, but should possess^ 
a combination of both quahties Thus it mil blend 
elaborateness with simphaty, and by this combmation 
It will be pleasmg, bemg neither too untramed nor too 
artificial When men produce a senes of penods, their 
heads begm to reel hke drunken men, and their hearers 
are sickened by the unconvmcmg style, and then they 
anticipate the conclusions of the penods, and bawl them 
out before the speaker 

(16) Smaller penods consist of two members' the 
largest consist of four Anything that exceeds four 
would go beyond the scope of the S3mimetry of a penod 

(17) Some penods have three members, some have 
only one, and these are called 'simple penods' When^ 
the member has length and is rounded off at the end, 
then it becomes a penod with one member, as for 
example 'The foUowmg is the result of the mquuy of 
Herodotus of Hahcamassus', or agam 'Lucid utterance 
throws a flood of light on the mmds of hearers The 
simple penod possesses two properties, length and its 
final roundmg Without either of these it is not a penod 

(18) In composite penods the last member should be 
longer than the others, and should, as it were, contain 
and include them all Thus the penod will be stately 
and impressive, endmg with an impressive and long 
member Otherwise it will seem abrupt and haltmg 
The followmg is an example of this 'Nobihty consist^ 
not m noble words, but m speaking first and then in 

translatmg one's words mto action ’ ^ ^ , 

(lo) There are three kmds of penods, which belong 
to history, dialogue, and rhetonc The histoncal 
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penod IS neither too artificial nor too careless^ but a 
blend between the t\vo It must not appear rhetorical 
and uuconvmcmg because of its artificial style, but be 
impressive and straightforward by reason of its sim- 
" nhcity as m the passage 'Danus and Parysatis’ down 
o the words, 'but the younger was Cjuus ' The pause 
n the period suggests a stable and sure conclusion 

(20) The rhetoncal penod has a compact and well- 
ounded form, it requires a terse utterance, and a 
gesture that harmonizes with the rhythm For example 
Fust because I thought it expedient for the State 
that the law should be canceled, and secondly, for the 
sake of Chabnas' son, I comphed with my chents' wish 
to plead their case to the best of my power’ From the 
very opemng such a penod has somethmg compact 
about it, somethmg which shows that it wiU not finish 
tamely 

(21) The penod of dialogue is one which is as yet 
unformed, and simpler than that of history It hardly 
reveals the fact that it is a penod For example ‘I went 
down yesterday to the Peiraeus', down to the words, 
'smce they were now celebratmg it for the first time’ 
The members are flung at random one on another, as 
though the style were loose On reachmg the end, we 
scarcely realize that the passage was a penod The 
penod of dialogue must be imdway between the ‘dis- 
connected’ and ‘connected’ style and possess elements 
belongmg to both Such are the vanous lands of 
penods 

(22) Penods are also found of antithetical members, 
w^ch are either antithetical m matter, as, for example' 

Sailmg over the mainland and marching over the sea' 
or botii m language and m matter, of which the same 
penod IS an instance 

(23) There are also penods antithetical m words 
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alone, as in the contrast between Helen and Heracles 

The life of the one he filled with toil and hazard, the 
form of the other he rendered an object of admira- 
tion and contention’ These sentences are contrasted, 
article to article, conjunction to conjunction, and hke 
to like , in fact, the whole sentence is one long antithesis 
‘ Filled ’ and ‘ rendered ’, ‘ toil ' and ‘ admiration ’, ‘ hazard ’ 
and ‘contention’, are all opposed to each other, pomt 
to point, and hke to like 

(24) There are members which, though not anti- 
thetical, give an appearance of antithesis because of 
their antithetical foim There is for example, the 
playful passage m the poet Epicharmus. ‘At one time 
I was among them, at another time I was with them’ 
The same idea is repeated without any change, but the 
form of the sentence wluch imitates antithesis appears 
to mislead He perhaps adopted this form m a humorous 
manner and to poke fun at rhetoncians 

(25) Members are sometimes closely sumlar, this 
sm^anty may be at the begiimmg, as, for example 
‘Open to bnbes they were and open to prayers uttered 
in words’ It may be at the end of the dause, as is 
seen m the opemng words of the Panegyric ‘I have 
often wondered at the men who convened the assembhes 
and instituted the games’ The smulanty may take 
the form of equahty of members, when the members 
contam an equal number of syllables, as m Thucydides 
‘Those who are asked do not disown the work, and those 
who mquire do not censure the task’ This passage 
shows an equahty of members 

(26) The homoeoteleuton is used when sentences end 
m a sTTniIar way They may end with identical words,^ 
as m the passage’ 'In his hfetime you spoke of him 
disparagmgly, now after his death you write of him 
disparagmgly' They may, agam, end vuth the same 
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syllable, as in the passage already quoted from the 
Panegync 

(27) The use of such members is beset with danger 
Such a device is unsuitable to a forceful speaker The 
artifice and elaboration spoils the vigour Theopompos 

lakes this clear to us In accusmg the fnends of 
‘hihp, he says ‘Men-slayers they were by nature, and 
len-defilers by habit They were called companions, 
hey were really courtesans’ The balance and anti- 
hesis of the members spoils the vigour through ill- 
ipphed artifice Indignation does not reqmre artifice, 
he style should be natural m such denunciations, and 
he words should be simple 

(28) Such a device is useless m a forceful passage, as 
I have shown, it is also usel^s m passionate argument 
and m character-sketches Passion and character-study 
are essentially simple and natural In Aristotle's 
ilreatise On Justice someone was bewailmg the fate of 
Athens If the speaker were to say ‘What city did 
I ever capture from my enemies as great as my own 
aty which they destroyed? ’ he would have spoken with 
tragedy and pathos If, however, he balances his 
clauses and says ‘What city of my foes have I won, 
hke to my own which is undone’’, beheve me he will 
^ate neither pathos nor pity, but only what is caUed 

laughter with tears’ To misapply artifice in this 
way m a pathetic passage is hke the proverbial *iest in 
a house of moummg’ 


(29) The device is, however, useful on certam occasions 
^ m the passage of Aristotle ‘I came from Athens to 
btageua because of the great long, and from Stageua 
to Athens because of the great storm’ If you remove 
me s^ond great you will at once lose the charm of 
the passage Such members help to make the sentence 
impressive, as do also the many antithetical pis^S 
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of Gorgias and Isocrates This will do, then, for 
similanty of language 

(30) An enthymeme differs from a period, because the 
period IS a rounded composition, whence it derives its 
name, while the enth5mieme cont ains its force and 
cohesion m the sense The period comprehends tbs 
enth3aneme, as also it compr^ends all other subject- 
matter, but the enthymeme is an idea expressed either 
controversially or as a logical sequence 

(31) The foUowmg is an illustration If you resolve 
the structure of the enthymeme, you destroy the penod, 
but the enth3mieme remams intact If, for example, 
you were to resolve the following enth3mieme of Demos- 
thenes 'Had one of them been convicted, you would 
not have made these proposals If, therefore, you are 
now convicted, no one else will make such proposals' — 
if you resolve it thus 'Make no allowance for those who 
make unconstitutional proposals If they were con^ 
tmuously checked, the defendant would not now be 
makmg these proposals And m the future no one 
else wiU do so if he is now convicted’, you discard 
the circular form of the penod, but the enthymeme re- 
mams unchanged 

(32) To speak generally, an enthymeme is a syllogism 

m a rhetoncal form, but a penod is not a syllogism, it 
IS a mere combination of words Penods are found in 
every form of composition, for example, m mtroductions 
Enthymemes are not found everywhere The enthy- 
meme is, as it were, an appendage, but the penod is 
found anywhere The enthymeme is an mformal 
syllogism, but the penod has no syllogistic character, 
whether formal or informal ^ 

(33) The enthymeme, then, happens also to be a penod, 
because its structure is that of a penod, but a penod 
IS not an enthymeme For example, a building happens 
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to be white if that is its colour, but whiteness is not an 
essential characteristic of a building This, then, will 
sufSce for the difierence between an enthymeme and 
a period 

^(34) Aristotle defines a member thus 'A member 
« one of the two parts of a penod’ He then adds the 
nder 'A period is sometimes simple' By usmg the 
phrase ‘ one of the two parts' m his definition, he clearly 
wishes to confine a period to two members Archedemus 
combined the defimhon of Anstotle and its nder and 
produced a clearer and more perfect defimtion ‘A 
member is either a simple penod or a part of a composite 
penod' 

(35) A simple penod has already been described 
When he sd.ys that a member is part of a composite 
penod, it is dear that he is not co nfinin g the penod to 
two members, but will admit three or even more I have 
<ireated of the measure of a penod, and now ask leave 
to speak of the kmds of style 


II 

(36) The simple kmds of style are four ‘plam', 
‘stately’, ‘polished*, and ‘powerful’, there are also 
those which combme these charactenstics They are 
not combmed mdiscrmunately, but the ‘pohshed' is 
combmed with the ‘plam' and the 'stately', the 
‘powerful’ style with both alike The plam and stately 
alone will not combme, but they are the opposites and 
contranes of one another For this reason some mam- 
tSm that these are the only two kmds of style, and that 
the rest he midway between them, they regard the 
pohshed as nearer to the plam, and the powerful as 
nearer to the stately, they mamtam that the pohshed 

P 90 I r 
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style contains something ^ght and smart, while the 
powerful style contams somethmg massive and great 

(37) Such an argument is absurd Apart from the 
opposite kmds of style mentioned, we see all mmgled 
together For example, the epic verse of Homer an^ 
the prose of Plato and Xenophon and Herodotus an^ 
many other wnters combme much statelmess with 
much power and grace The number of kmds, then, 
will be such as I have descnbed Each one, however, 
will have an appropnate diction somewhat as follows 

(38) I wiU begm with stately style, which is now 
called erudite Statelmess requires three quahties 
idea, expression, and suitable composition Anstotle 
teUs us that the paeoman rhythm produces a stately 
diction The paeon has two forms, the one begins a 
sentence and its first syllable is long, and it ends with 
three short syllables, as, for example, ‘primarily' 
The closmg paeon is opposite to the other, and it begins 
with three short syllable and ends with one long 
syllable, for example, Arabia 

(39) In the stately style, the members should begm 
the opemng paeon and the closmg paeon should 

follow The followmg passage of Thucydides ivill sen’e 
as an example 

"^p^dro Se” to" kokov ^AiOldntds 

Why, then, did Anstotle advise this arrangement of 
syllables? It is because the member must have a 
stately opemng and a stately endmg This iviH be so 
if we begm on a long syllable and end on a long syllable 
Long syllables tend naturally to be stately A loim 
syllable at the begmnmg produces an ejqilosive eSecf; 
and at the end it leaves the hearer on a stately note 
At any rate, we all remember the opemng and closmg 
words particularly and are moved by them This 
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applies m a less degree to the middle words which are, 
as it were, concealed and unobtrusive 

(40) This fact can be seen m Thucydides Throughout 
it IS almost always the long syllables m his rhythm that 
-icreate his stately diction It may be said that this 
arrangement of words is the chief, if not the only factor, 
m producmg the statelmess of language which prevails 
m his wntmgs 

{41) We must however realize that even if we cannot 
actually place the two kmds of paeon one at each end 
of the members, we shall be able at any rate to mvest 
our composition with a paeomc character, as, for 
example, by beginmng with long syllables and endmg 
with long syllables This is what Aristotle actually seems 
to recommend, though for the sake of preasion he has 
defined the two kinds of paeon So Theophrastus put 
forward the foUowmg member as an example of the 
'’stately style 

T«v [ih> TTepi TO. [iTjSevos o|ta (fiikomtftovvTcav. 

This does not actually consist of paeons, but it has a 
paeomc character The paeon, however, should be 
mtroduced mto prose, as it is a mixed rhythm and 
safer, it denves its statelmess from the long syllable, 
and its prose character from the short syllables 

(42) Of other metres, the heroic is solemn and imsmt- 
able for prose It is sonorous and unrhythmical, as the 
following quotation shows 

ij/fojv els T^v xfopav 

Jhe repetition of long syllables goes beyond the prose 
rhythm 

(43) The iambic is a weak metre and resembles 
ordmary conversation At any rate, people often talk 
unconsciously m iambics But the paeon strikes the 
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happy mean between the two and is, as it were, com- 
pounded of both The paeomc rhy thm may thus be 
adopted m stately passages. 

(44) The length of members also creates grandeur, 
as m the passages* ‘Thucydides, an Atheman^^ 
wrote the history of the war between the Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athemans,’ and ‘Herodotus of 
Hahcamassus thus gives the result of his mquines ’ 
Suddenly to pause on a short member dimmishes the 
impressiveness of the passage, even though the under- 
lymg sentiment or the actual words be stately 

(45) Statehness is also produced by adoptmg a 
rounded penod, as is seen m Thucydides* 'The nver 
Achelous, which flows from Mount Pmdus through 
Dolopia and the land of the Agnamans and Amphi- 
lochians, and passes by the town Stratos and discharges 
into the sea close to Oemadae, and surrounds the town 
with a marsh, makes it impossible to land an army^ 
agamst it m wmter, because of the water ’ The w’hole 
of the statehness of this passage is due to its rounded 
period, and to the fact that it scarcely allows a pause 
either to the writer or to the reader 

(46) If you were to break up the passage and wnte 

it thus 'The nver Achelous flows from Mount Pmdus 
It discharges into the sea at Oemadae Before it 
empties, it makes a marsh of the plams of Oemadae, 
with the result that the water forms a protection and 
defence agamst attacks of the enemy m wmter ’ — if you 
were to paraphrase the passage thus, you would have 
many restmg places m the narrative, but you would 
rob it of its impressiveness ^ 

(47) As frequent inns make long journeys short, and 
lonely paths give an impression of length even on short 
roads, so the same effect can be seen m penods 

{48) Often roughness of composition produces stateh- 
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ness , for example ‘ Ajax the mighty always was aiming 
at Hector the bronze-helmeted’ It is true that the 
collision of letters is harsh to the ear, but still the very 
excess emphasizes the greatness of the hero Smooth- 
ness and softness of sound have not much place m statdy 
hction, except on rare occasions Thucydides every- 
vhere avoids smoothness and evenness of composition 
He always resembles a man who is stumbhng, hke those 
who tread rugged paths, when, for example, he says 
The year, as was agreed, happened to be free from 
disease, so far as all other maladies were concerned* 
It could have been expressed more easily and more 
pleasantly as follows, that 'the year was free from 
disease, m respect of other maladies*, but it would have 
lost its stately character 

{49) As a rough word produces an impressive effect, 
so does the arrangement of the words Instances of 
trough words are 'bawlmg* for ‘shoutmg*, and ‘burstmg’ 
for ' movmg ’ Thucydides uses all these, approximatmg 
his language to his composition, and his composition 
to his language 

(50) Words should be arranged thus First should 
come those words that are not very bnlhant, second and 
last the more bnlhant words In this way we shah 
hear the first word with an idea of bnlhance, and what 
which follows as more bnlhant stiU Otherwise we 
shah seem to have become tame, and, as it were, to have 
fahen from strength to weakness 

(51) An example is found m Plato 'When you ahow 
any one to play music and to flood your soul through 
your ears* The second phrase is far more arrestmg 
man the former Agam, he says later ‘When he never 
ceases to flood your soul with it, but charms you hke a 
serpent, he then causes it to melt and waste away* 
The words ‘melt’ and ‘waste away’ are more expressive 
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and more like poetry If he had reversed the order, 
the word 'melt' would have appeared weaker, coming 
afterwards 

(52) Homer, too, m the Cyclops passage, contmuaUy 
heightens his expression and seems to mount up, nm^ 
by rung, as for example. ‘For he was not like to any 
man that hves by bread, but like a wooded peak’, and 
the further phrase, 'or towering hill’, and ‘standing out 
above other hills ’ The former words, impressive though 
they are, seem less and less important, as those which 
follow them are more impressive still 

(53) The connective particles should not correspond 
exactly, for example, the particles fiiu and 84 Such 
exactness is unimpressive They should be used wth 
a certam measure of looseness, as Antiphon somewhere 
says ‘The island (fiep) which we own, is easily seen 
(jieu) even from a distance, for it is lofty and rugged 
The parts of it which are useful (jieu) and arable are> 
small, but its uncultivated {84} parts are many, m spite 
of its small size’ The particle fi4v occurs three tunes, 
and is followed by a smgle 84 

(54) It often happens, however, that connectives 
which follow m close succession make even small thmgs 
great, as m Homer the names of Boeotian cities, tnvial 
and unimportant though they are, acquire a majest}’’ 
and a statehness through a close succession of con- 
junctions, as m the passage 'Both Schomos and Scolos 
and deep-spurred Eteonos’ 

(55) Expletive particles must not be used as empty 
appendages, and as mere additions or excrescences, as 
people are apt to use the particles S 17 and w and Trporepov, 
in a pomtless way — ^but only if they contnbute somethirif' 
to the statehness of the passage 

{56) So m Plato ‘Lo (piv S 7 ) mighty Zeus in hea\ en ', 
and m Homer ‘But when (Si?) at last they reached the 
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ford of the fair-flowing stream' The particle placed at 
the heginiimg and separatmg what follows from what 
precedes produces a stately effect To amplify the 
begmnmg produces somethmg impressive If he had 
^erely said, ‘When they reached the ford of the nver’, 
^e would have seemed unimpressive, as though he were 
simply descnbmg a smgle mcident 

(57) This particle is also employed often m pathetic 
passages, as m the passage when Calypso says to 
Od3reseus ' Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Od3reseus 
of many devices, so is it mdeed (8^) thy wish to get thee 
home to thme own dear country’ If you remove the 
particle, you will remove the pathos also To sum 
up, as Praaphanes says, these partides were em- 
ployed mstead of lamentations and groans, such as ‘ ah 
mel’ and ‘alasl’ and 'what is this!’ As he hunself 
says, the words Kai v 6 kg were appropnate to those 
^uttenng lamentations, and they suggest the idea of 
a groan 

(58) Those, he says, who mtroduce these particles 
pomtlessly are like actors who employ a word here or 
a word there without meanmg, as, for example, if one 
were to say 

‘This country is Calydon in the land of Pelops 

(Ah mel), 

And its fertile plams are across the straits 

(Alas!)’ 

As here the words ‘ah mel’ and ‘alas’ are drj^ged m 
pomtlessly, a similar efiect is produced by an mdis- 
gnmmate use of particles 

(59) Well, then, the particles mtroduce a stately efiect 
into the composition, as has been remarked, but the 
figures of speech are themselves also a form of com- 
position To say the same words twice, whether by 
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repetition or by echoing or by paraphrasmg, seems to 
be merely a matter of arrangement or composition 
We must arrange suitable wor^ for each character 
For example, to the stately style, which is our present 
subject, we must assign the followmg. 

(60) Furst of all, 'anthypallage', as m Homer. 'Now 
the two rocks — one mdeed reaches the broad heaven' 
Thus expressed, it is far more stately, TOth the case 
attracted, than if he had said 'Of the two rocks, one 
mdeed reaches the broad heaven’ That is the normal 
construction Everythmg normal is unimpressive, and 
therefore fails to attract admiration. 

(61) Nireus was unimportant and his followmg still 
more so, for it consisted of three ships and a few men 
Yet Homer magnified him and multiphed his follo^vmg 
by using a twofold figure of speech, combmed 6‘om 
'repetition’ and 'disjunction’ He says 'Nireus brought 
three ships, Nireus the son of Aglaia, Nireus who wa^ 
the fairest of men ’ The repetition of language leadmg 
to the same name Nireus and the disjunction of phrases, 
suggest a large number of followers, although his forces 
consist only of two or three ships 

(62) Though the name of Nireus is barely mentioned 
once m the poem, we remember him as well as we 
remember Achilles and Odysseus, although they are 
referred to m almost every Ime. The reason for this 
is the power of the figure of language If he had said 
‘Nireus the son of Aglaia brought three ships from 
Sjune ’, he would appear to have passed over Nireus in 
silence As m feasts, a few dishes arranged m a certain 
way seem many, m language the same result is seen 

(63) Often the opposite device to disjunction, namely, 
‘continuation’, produces an impressive effect For 
example 'The expedition was jomed by Greeks and 
Canans and Lycians and Pamphyhans and Phrygians* 
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rhe repetition of the same conjunction suggests an 
unlnmted force 

(64) The expression ‘arched, foam-crested’ by reason 
of the omission of the conjunction ‘ and' causes a greater 
increase of digmty than if Homer had said, ‘arched 
and foam-crested' 

(65) Digmty m composition is obtamed by a variation 
of case, as in Thucydides ‘And he was the first to step 
on the gangway and he famted away Having fallen 
m the ship’s bows, etc ’ This gives a much greater 
digmty of style than if he had adhered to the same 
case and said ' He fell on the ship’s bows and lost his 
shield’ 

(66) Tautology also produces statelmess, as m 
Herodotus ‘In some places m the Caucasus huge 
serpents were found— huge and many’ The repetition 
of the word ‘huge’ lends majesty to the style 

• (67) The figures used should not be numerous This 

shows lack of taste and an uneveimess of style How- 
ever, the early wnters employed many figures m their 
compositions, and yet were more natui^ than those who 
avoid them altogether, because they mtroduce them m 
an artistic way 

(68) With regard to hiatus of vowds, opmions differ 
Isocrates and his pupils avoided it Other wnters 
mtroduce hiatus on all occasions and mdiscnmmately 
It is a mistake to produce a noisy sentence, by a careless 
and mdiscnmmate collision of vowels-^uch action 
suggests a jerky and disjomted style— nor is it nght 
completely to avoid a sequaice of vowels Perhaps the 
imposition will thus be smoother, but it will be lackmg 
'm taste, and altogether dull, when depnved of the 
distmct musical quahty which is produced by hiatus 
(69) We must consider first that constant usage brmgs 
vowels together m words, although it aims, above all. 
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at a musical effect, as m AlaKos and. Many words 

are actually composed of vowels alone, as Ataii} and 
Evios, and yet these are no more unpleasmg than any 
others, but perhaps are even more melodious 

(70) Poetical words such as ^eXios, where the^ 
division and the hiatus are mtentional, and opetov, are 
more musical than ^Xvos and op&v The division and 
hiatus produce an effect of smgmg Man y other 
expressions when umted by ehsion are unmdodious, 
but when divided by a hiatus are more melodious — as, 
for example, TTOvra iihf ra via koX KoXa iariv But if 
you ehde the vowel and say KoXaemv, the effect is less 
melodious and more commonplace 

(71) In Egypt the pnests sing hymns to the gods by 
employmg the seven vowels and uttermg them m suc- 
cession, the sound of these letters produces a musical 
effect on the hearer which serves mstead of flute and lyre 
To remove the hiatus would be to remove entirely the 
melody and harmony of the language But it is not 
the right tune now, perhaps, to enlarge on this theme 

(72) In the stately style an effective hiatus can be 
produced by a conjunction of long vowels, as XSav avco 
cS 0 £orKe (‘he heaved the rock upwards') The Ime is 
lengthened by the hiatus, and suggests the mighty 
heavmg of the stone The same apphes to the egres- 
sion of Thucydides, py TjTreipos elvai {’so as not to 
be jomed to the mainland') Diphthongs, also, may be 
umted to diphthongs ravrrjv Karu>K7)crav pev KepKvpatoi, 
oiKLOT^s Se eyiveTo ( The Corcyraeans colonized it 
— but its founder was ’) 

(73) The conjunction, then, of the same long vowek 

and of the same diphthongs provides a stately effect 
But the conjunction of different vowels also produces 
not only statehness, but vanety, through a multi- 
phaty of sound, for example, Agam, m the word 
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ovffv there is not only a difierence of letters, but also of 
breathings, one being rough and the other smooth, so 
that there are many contrasts 

(74) In songs, also, trills are formed from one and the 
v^me long vowel, as though songs were piled upon songs 

Therefore, the conjunction of similar sounds will form a 
small part of a song, or a trill So much, then, for hiatus 
and the way m which it can contribute to statehness 
of style 

(75) Statehness is also derived from the subject- 
matter, should the theme be some emment and famous 
land or sea battle, or deal with heaven or earth He 
who hears some dignified theme is at once deceived into 
thmkmg that the narrator is usmg dignified language 
But we shall not take mto account the subject of the 
narrative so much as its character It is possible, by 
descnbmg emment themes m an unimpressive way, to 

■^lob the subject of its digmty Wherefore they say that 
certam powerful writers, like Theopompus, describe 
powerful subjects m a feeble manner 

(76) The painter Niaas was wont to say that the 
chief feature of the pamter’s art was to choose some 
impressive subject for his picture, and not fntter away 
his art on uunute objects hke httle birds or flowers 
He should choose cavalry or naval battles, m which he 
could show horses m all their movements — some gallop- 
mg, some rearmg, some sinkmg to the ground, and 
many riders shootmg and many fallmg to the ground 
He was of the opimon that the very choice of subject 
was a feature of the pamter's art, just as the selection 
^f legends is a feature of the poet’s art Nor is this 
surpnsmg if m hterature also statehness is denved from 
a choice of stately themes 

(77) But m this style, the diction must be out- 
standing and uncommon and distmctive Thus it will 
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acquire dignity, but the usual and familiar diction, 
though always clear, exates contempt 

(78) In the first place, then, metaphors must be 
mtroduced These impart a charm and digmty to the 
composition They should not, however, be toq^ 
numerous, m that case we shall find ourselves wntmg 
dith5n’ambic poetry and not prose Nor should they 
be far fetched, but denved from similar ideas dose at 
hand For example, there is a resemblance between 
a general, a pilot, and a chanot-dnver These are all 
rulers It then, be qmte safe to descnbe the 
general as 'the aty's pilot', and conversely to descnbe 
the pilot as 'the ship's ruler' 

(79) However, not all metaphors are mterchangeable, 
like those just mentioned The poet was justified m 
railing the mountam-slope 'Ida’s foot’, but he would 
not be allowed to descnbe a man’s foot as his 'mountain- 
slope’ 

(80) When the metaphor seems dangerous, let it be 
changed mto a simile This will be safer A simile is 
an extended metaphor For example, you may take 
the metaphor, 'The poet Python, pounng down on you 
m a flood’, and amplify it by saymg 'pounng down on 
you like a flood ’ So the figure has been converted mto 
a simile, and it is safer The former version is a metaphor 
and m ore dangerous For this reason Plato seems to 
incur a certam amount of nsk m his preference for 
metaphors to similes Xenophon, however, prefers 
sumles 

(81) In Anstotle’s opimon, the best form of metaphor 
IS the so-called 'active' metaphor, when mammate 
objects are mtroduced as active, and endowed with life, 
as for example, the passage about the shaft ‘The 
keen arrow leapt forth among the crowd on eager wmgs 
and the passage, 'arched, foam-crested’ AU such 
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expressions, <as ‘foam-crested’ and 'on eager wings’, 
suggest living activities 

(82) Some ideas, however, are descnbed m metaphors 
with greater clearness and exactness than if exact 
language had been used — as the phrase ‘the battle 
shivered’ No one, by paraphrasmg this mto exact 
language, could give a truer or clearer impression 
The dash of spears, and the subsequent gentle and 
contmuous murmur, is descnbed as the battle shivermg 
At the same tune the poet has, so to speak, utilized the 
active metaphor, mentioned above, when he descnbed 
the battle as dnvermg like a hvmg creature 

(83) We must,however,rememberthat some metaphors 
conduce to paltnness rather than to digmty, although 
the metaphor is employed to add weight, as m the hne 

'AH around, the great sky sounded a trumpet peal’ 


■^The poet should not have compared the sound of the 
sky to the sound of a trumpet, unless you defend hi-m 
by saymg that the great sky resounded as if the whole 
sky was one great trumpet 

(84) Let us consider another kmd of metaphor which 
conduces rather to paltnness than digmty In our 
metaphors we must compare small objects to greater 
opposite Xenophon says, for example 
Wh^^ a portion of the company surged out, on the 
march He compared a deviation from the ranks to a 
surgmg sea, and so apphed his metaphor If on the 
contr^ he had spoken of the sea as ‘ deviatmg from its 
the metaphor would he, perhaps, mappropnate 
^ would certamly he utterly paltry ^ ’ 

(85) Some wnters secure their metaphors bv the ad- 
ton of epithets, when they seem dangerous. Theogms 
for example, apphes the expression, ‘a choriess W 
to a bow when he descnhes someone shooSag 
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The term Tyre’ seemed a dangerous metaphor to 
describe a bow, and so it was rendered secure by the 
epithet 'chordless' 

(86) Custom, which teadies us all else, is especially 
a teacher of metaphors It apphes metaphors almoa 
universally, and yet it escapes notice by using safe 
metaphors It speaks of a 'silvery' voice and a ‘keen 
man, and a ‘rough ’ nature, and a ‘lengthy ' orator, and so 
forth These metaphors are apphed with such good 
taste that they seem to be hteraUy true 

(87) I lay down the cntenon for the use of metaphors 
m composition, viz ‘art, or nature, estabhshed by 
custom’ Custom descnbes some ideas so well by 
metaphor, that we no longer need literal words, the 
metaphor remains, usurpmg the place of the ongmal 
word — ^as, for example, ‘the eye of the vme' and other 
similar expressions 

(88) The parts of the body are called a^ovhvXos (spine),*- 
KXds (collar-bone), and tcrev^s (fingers) These are 
not metaphors, but similes, because they resemble, 
respectively, a spmdle, a key, and a comb 

(89} When we convert a metaphor mto a sunde, m 
the manner descnbed, we must aim at conciseness and 
at addmg notbmg but the word ‘like’, otherwise it 
would not be a simile, but a poetical comparison Xeno- 
phon, for example, says 'Like a noble dog which bounds 
recklessly upon a boar', or 'Like a horse, free from 
control, which gallops and prances over the plam'. 
These have no longer any resemblance to similes, but 
rather to poetical compansons 

(90) We must not hghtly mtroduce these compansoi^s 
mto prose, nor without great care So much, then, for 
our sketch of the metaphor 

(91) We must also mtroduce compound words, but 
must not com them after the fashion of dithyrambic 
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poets, such as, 'God-portented wanderings*, or 'the 
fire-speared host oi the stars* We must use words 
which resemble those composed by estabhshed custom 
To give a general rule, I make custom the cntenon 
V ^ all word-commg This gives us ‘law-makers’ and 
Master-builders*, and is a sure gmde m frammg many 
other such words 

( 92 ) However, the compound word will possess a 
distmction and digmty from its formation, and at the 
same time a kmd of conciseness A word will be 
substituted for the whole phrase, as if, for example, 
you speak of ‘food-convoy’ instead of the convoy of 
food It IS much better thus Perhaps also, conversely, 
digmty may be attamed by resolvmg the word mto a 
phrase, as if you substitute 'the convoy of food’ for 
‘food-convoy* 

(93) A word IS substituted for a phrase when, for 
Sample, Xenophon says that it was impossible to catch 
a wild ass unless the horses stood at intervals and 
hunted it by relays The word used for ‘by relays* 
suggests that those behmd were pursuing, while the 
others rode m front to meet them, so that the ass was 
caught between the two parties We must, however, 
be careful to avoid making many compound words This 
practice travels beyond the scope of prose composition 

(94) We define words which are corned, as those 
whi^ are spoken m mutation of some emotion or action 
as, for example, ‘ hiss ’ or ‘ lapping ’ 

(95) These create an impression of statelmess because 
they resemble the sound, and espeaally by then novel 
character 

The ivnter does not use existmg words, but words 
which are commg mto existence while he wntes At 
the same toe. the creation of a new word, as though it 
were already famihar. seems a sign of poebc inspirabon 
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As a word-maker the poet seems to resemble those who 
first gave names to objects 
(96} We must aim first at dearness and famihantj^ 
m the commg of words, next at smulanty with words 
already existing, so that we may not seem to mtroduce 
Phrygian or Scjdihian terms mto a Greek vocabulary ^ 

(97) We must either com words for objects that have 
no names, hke the man who descnbed kettledrums and 
all other effeminate instruments as KivaiBiai, and, like 
Aristotle, who mvented the term ‘elephant-dnver’, or 
when a writer invents words on the analogy of p-xisting 
words, like the man who descnbed someone sculhng a 
boat as a 'sculler', or Anstotle, who descnbed a man who 
was alone as a 'solitary' {avrirqs) 

(98) Xenophon says that the army 'bravoed.', mdicat- 
mg by the word the cry 'bravo', which the army kept 
on raising However, the practice of commg words is 
dangerous, as I said, even for the poets themselves 
The compound word may be descnbed as a kind of 
corned word Everythmg which is compounded is 
undoubtedly formed from some existing matter 

(99) Allegory is also an example of sublime language, 
this particularly apphes to threats, as when Dionj^ius 
said that 'the cicalas shall smg to them from the 
groimd' 

(100) If he had spoken plainly and said that he was 
about to ravage Locns, he would have appeared more 
imtable and less impressive As it was he used the 
allegory to veil his language Anythmg spoken m a 
nddle IS more alarming, and difierent people interpret 
it m different ways What is clear and evident is apt 
to exate contempt, just hke men who have stnppe^ 
themselves naked. 

(101) For this reason the mysteries are veiled in 
allegones m order to mspire awe and horror, and ro 
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suggest darkness and night In fact, the allegory 
suggests darkness and night 

(102) But in this figure, too, we must beware of excess, 
m order that our language may not become a nddle, as 

the description of the doctor’s cuppmg-glass ‘I saw 
a weldmg with fire brass upon a man’ The 
Lacedemomans often used allegorical language to mspire 
fear, like the message to Phihp, ‘Dionysius m Cormth’, 
and many other similar saymgs 

(103) Conciseness m some cases has a stately effect, 
and above all, aposiopesis Some ideas seem more 
impressive when not uttered but merely hmted at 
In some cases, on the other hand, it has a feeble effect 
Repetition is impressive, as when Xenophon said 
‘The chariots were borne on their way, some through 
the very ranks of their friends, and some through the 
very ranks of then eneimes’ This is mudi more 

Creffective than if he had said, ‘through the ranks both 
of then fnends and of then enemies ’ 

(104) Often an mdnect expression is more effective 
than a straightforward sentence For example ‘Then 
idea was that of driving mto the ranks of the Greeks 
and cuttmg then way through’, mstead of saymg, ‘ They 
mtended to dnve and cut then way’ 

(105) Assurance and apparent harshness of sound is 
also helpful Harshness often adds digmty, as m the 
fine ‘Ajax the mighty always against Hector’ The 
conjunction of the two words Alas and aih> does 
much more to mdicate the greatness of Ajax than does 
his shield of seven hides 

^ (106) The so-called ‘epiphonema’ can be defined as 
'diction that embellishes’ It is the most dignified 
figure m compositions Dicbon sometimes helps the 
idea, and sometimes embellishes it In the followmg 
mstances it hdps it ‘Even like the hyacmtb which on 

Q9»» 
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the moiintams shepherds tread underfoot ’ The expres- 
sion which follows, adds embellishment ‘And on the 
ground the purple flower hes’ In this there is a clear 
addition to the precedmg hnes of grace and beaut}?^ 

(107) Homer’s poetry, too, is full of these figures 
for example ‘Out of the smoke have I laid them by 
smce they are no longer hke those which Odysseus lefl 
behmd him of old, when he went to Troy Moreover, 
some God hath put mto my heart this other and greater 
care, lest perchance when ye are heated with wme, 3’'e 
set a quarrel between you and wound one the other’ 
Then he adds the epiphonema ‘For iron of itself draws 
a man thereto ’ 

(108) To speak generally, the epiphonema is hke the 
embeUishments of wealthy men, cormces, tngl5q)hs, and 
broad purple bands It is, as it were, itself a sign of 
wealth m language 

(109) The enthymeme, too, might seem to be a kmd 
of epiphonema, but reaUy it is not It is mtroduced, 
not to add grace, but to convmce, it is, however, 
appended like an epiphonema 

(no) Similarly, a proverb resembles an epiphonema, 
which IS added to a previous statement, but it is not 
the same figure In fact, it often comes first, but it 
may take the last place hke an epiphonema 

(in) The hne ‘ Fool that he was , he was not destmed 
to escape the evil fates’, is not an epiphonema either 
It is not added at the end, nor does it add grace, nor does 
it resemble an epiphonema m any respect, but rather an 
address or a taunt 

(112) Poetical language m prose lends sublimity, a^ 
is clear even to a bimd man However, some mtroduc^ 
a bold iimtation of the poets, or rather they do not 
imitate them, but borrow from them, like Herodotus 

(113) Thucydides, however, even if he transfers a 
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phrase from a poet, treats it m an individual way and 
makes what he has borrowed his onm For example, 
the poet, m speakmg of Crete, said 'There is a land 
called Crete m the imdst of the wme-dark sea, a fair 
■* 4 and and a rich and sea-begirt' He used the word 
‘sea-begirt’ m reference to its size Thucydides, how- 
ever, thmks it a fine ideal for the Sicihan Greeks to hve 
in harmony, smce they inhabit one land and that 'sea- 
begirt' Although he uses exactly the same terms, 
‘land’ for 'island' and 'sea-begirt', nevertheless his 
language seems different, because he did not apply 
these words to the size of the island, but to its unity 
This, then, is enough on the stately style 

(114) As there are base quahties which correspond to 
noble quahties — ^for example, recklessness corresponds to 
courage and shame to awe — so the forms of style have 
certain perverted forms which correspond to them 

' First I will speak of a style which borders on the stately 
Its name is 'frigid', and Theophrastus defines it thus 
A ingid style is that which transcends the appropriate 
language', as, for example 'An unbased cup is not 
entabled ' , by which the wnter means that ' a cup without 
a base is not set upon the table’ The tnviahty of the 
object does not admit of so extravagant a style 

(115) Fngidity, like statehness, rests on three 
quahties One of these is the idea, as m descnbmg the 
Cyclops throwing a stone at the ship of Odysseus, a 
certam writer said that while the stone was hurthng 
through the air, there were goats grazmg on it The 
fngidity arises from the exaggeration and the 

>fl^mpossibihty of the idea 

(116) Anstotle says that fngidity arises in diction 
from four causes, namely [m the use of rare words, and 
m the nnsuse of epithets] as when Aladamus speaks of 

damp sweat’, or m the use of compound words, when 
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the combination of expressions is formed m a dithy- 
rambic way, as when someone corned the word Tonely- 
wandermg’, or any other such extravagant phrase 
Fngidity is also found m metaphors, as ‘His condition 
was tremblmg and palhd‘ These, then, are the four 
errors of diction which cause frigidity 

(117) Composition is fngid when it has a bad rhythm 

or none, and when it consists wholly of long syllables, 
like the f oUowmg r)fitov els tt^v xcopav, Trdarjs ^fuov 

dpdrjs ovoTjs The passage is lackmg m prose-value and 
m security through its succession of long syllables 

(118) Fngidity also results from mtroducmg contmuous 
metrical passages, as some writers do, when their con- 
stant succession bungs them to notice Poetry out of 
place is just as fngid as verse which does not scan 

(119) To speak generally, fngidity is somewhat akm 
to boastfulness The braggart claims quahties as his 
own which do not belong to him, and the wnter who uses * 
exaggerated language over trifles is hke one who boasts 
about tnfles The proverbial ‘embossed pestle’ sug- 
gests the hteraiy style which expresses trivial matters 
m exaggerated terras 

(120) Still, there are those who claim that it is nght 
to use a grand style for smal] themes, and claim that this 
is a sign of surpassmg power I, for my part, agree 
with the orator Polycrates who eulogized [Thersites] 
as he might have done Agamemnon by the use of an- 
tithesis, metaphor, and all the adjimcts of eulogy He 
was wntmg m jest and not m earnest, the very exaggera- 
tion of style IS a form of jest Let bim have his jest, 

I say, but we must always preserve propnety, by thi^ 

I mean that style must be appropnate to its subject — 
a modest style to a modest subject, and a grand style 

to a grand subject , , t ^ 

(121) Xenophon is an example when he speaks of 
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tlie lovely little nver Teleboas 'This nver was not 
great, but was beautiful’ By the conciseness of his 
sentence and by the position of the conjunction 8 ^ he 
almost brought its smallness before our eyes Another 
writer, when wntmg of a nver similar to the Teleboas, 
^aid ‘ It finds its source m the hills of Launum and dis- 
charges mto the sea’, as though he were descnbmg the 
cataracts of the Nile or the estuary of the Danube 
All such passages are descnbed as frigid 

(122) Small subjects are magnified in another way, 
not by mappropnate language, but sometimes from sheer 
necessity, for example, when we wish to extol a general 
who has had some trifling success, as though he had 
performed some brilliant achievement, or when we 
justify the ephor at Sparta who scourged a man for 
playmg ball m an elegant way instead of the local way 
Though the oSence sounds but tnflmg, we mvest it with 
t^a tragic importance We say that those who pass 
over small misdeeds are openmg the door to graver 
crimes, and that the nght prmciple is to mflict severe 
pumshment on httle misdemeanours, and not wait for 
graver ones We shall add the proverb, ' The beginnmg 
IS half the deed', or say that this is suitable to a small 
crime, and m fact, that no crime is small 

(123) In this way it may be regarded as lawful to 
magmfy some tnflmg success, but not m an unbecoming 
manner As what is great can often be usefully behttled, 
so some small achievement can be extolled 

(124) Hyperbole is the most frigid of aU figures of 
speech It takes three forms It may be expressed 
m the form of a comparison, as m the phrase 'swift as 
'^e wmds m runnmg’, it may daim supenonty, as 
'whiter than the snow’, or it may dazm the unpossible, 
as ‘ She smote the sky with her head’ 

{125) Every hyperbole is impossible Nothmg could 
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be whiter than snow, and nothing could run as fast as 
the winds This third hyperbole, however, is specially 
descnbed as 'impossible' Therefore, every hyperbole 
seems to be an example of fngidity because it seems 
impossible 

(126) The reason why comic poets make a frequent 
use of this figure, is that they mtroduce laughter from 
an impossible situation For example, a comic poet, 
in descnbmg the voracity of the Persians, said, in 
exaggerated terms 'They voided whole plams’, and 
' they earned oxen m their jaws’ 

(127) To the same class of language belongs the phrase 
‘b^der than a cloudless sl^', and 'healthier than a 
pumpkm ' The expression of Sappho, 'more golden than 
gold’, IS hyperboheal and impossible, but it possesses 
charm by its very impossibihty and is not fngid In 
fact, the most admirable quahty of the divme Sappho is 
that she makes use of language which is naturally 
dangerous and mtractable, and produces an effect of 
charm This, then, will sufi 5 ce for frigidity and hyper- 
bole I will now proceed to speak of the pohshed style 


III 

(128) The pohshed style possesses grace and bright- 
ness Some ornaments of language, those of the poets, 
are somewhat stately and impressive, others are more 
commonplace and amusmg, resembhng jests, hke those 
of Aristotle, Sophron, and Lysias The followmg 
witticisms 'It would be eeisier to count her teeth th^^ 
her fingers’ — refemng to an old woman, and Fo^ 
every blow he deserved, he received mstead a shiUmg 
these and such as these are practically gibes, and differ 

httle from comedy 
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(129) But the passages from Homer 'And the 
Nymphs too sport at her side, and Leto rejoices in 
her heart’, and ‘Easy to distmgmsh is she, and yet 
all of them axe fair’ — ^these passages are ornaments 
^vhich are described as impressive and statdy 

(130) Homer uses them sometimes to make a passage 
tellmg and effective When he is plajdul he is the more 
awe-inspuing, and he seems to have been the first to 
invent graces of languages that inspire awe For 
example, m deahng with that very repulsive person 
the Cyclops, he says ‘Noman I will eat last, the rest 
I will eat first ’ This is the guest-present of the Cyclops 
By no other detail does he depict him m such a homble 
hght, neither when he devours the two compamons, 
nor by his cave-door, nor by his club, as he does by 
this wittiasm 

(131) Xenophon also uses a similar device, and he 
^^*'de^ves startlmg effects from ornaments of style, for 

example, m the passage about the armed dancmg-girl 
When one of his characters was asked by the Paphla- 
goman whether women also shared in their warfare, he 
rephed ‘Yes, for they actually put the great king to 
flight The startlmg effect produced by this expression 
is twofold First, they were not accompanied by mere 
women, but by Amazons The second was at the 
expense of the great kmg, who was so feeble as to be 
routed by women 

(132) The ornaments of style, then, have such varieties 
and such characteristics Sometimes they are denved 
from the subject-matter, for example, the gardens of 
^the Nymphs, wedding lays, love stones— m fact, the 

whole of Sappho’s poetry Such themes, even on the 
hps of a Hipponax, possess a charm, and the subject 
Itself has a bnghtness of its own No one could smg a 
weddmg-lay when overcome with anger, no tnck of 
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style could transform Love mto a Fuiy or a Giant, or 
convert laughter mto tears 

(133) There is, then, a land of ornament m the subject- 
matter, sometimes the style, too, adds further grace, 
as, for example. ‘Even as when the daughter of Pant:^ 
dareus, the brown-bnght mghtmgale, smgs sweet m the ’ 
first season of the sprmg* In this passage we have the 
charmmg httle bird, the mghtmgale, and the chanmng 
season of spnng But the idea has been embelhshed 
greatly by the style, and acquires an additional charm 
by the apphcation of the words ‘brown-bnght’ and 
‘daughter of Pandareus’, to a bird These additions 
belong to the poet 

(134) Often the subject-matter is naturally unattrac- 
tive and even repulsive, but a touch of bnghtness is 
added by the wnter This mvention, it seems, was 
due first to Xenophon He took the unattractive and 
repulsive person of Aglaitadas, the Persian, and denved'*^ 
from him an amusing jest ‘It is easier', he said, ‘to 
extract fire than laughter from you ’ 

(135) This IS the most stnkmg ornament, and it 
depends entirely on the writer The subject-matter 
was naturally repulsive and opposed to charm, namely 
Aglaitadas But he shows that humour can be ex- 
tracted from even such material as this, that one can, 
so to speak, be cooled by heat and warmed by cold 

(136) Now that we have pointed out the different 
lands of ornaments of style, what they are, and where 
they are found, it remams to state the sources from which 
they are derived They consist, as we have seen, 
partly m diction, and partly m subject-matter We wiU 
now show the sources of each, and wiU begin wittr 

diction „ 4. j 

fi^7) At once we find that the hist ornament is due 

to Wciseness, when the same theme treated at length 
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lacks grace A rapid touchlends ctiann, as in Xenophon 
'This fellow really has no connection with Hellas, for 
I saw him with both his eats pierced, hke a Lydian 
And so it was' The dosmg words 'And so it was', 
^part charm from their conciseness If the passage 
had been expanded thus, ‘What he said was true It 
was dear that his ears had been pierced’, it would have 
been a bald narrative and no ornament of style 
{138) Often, also, two ideas are expressed in one to 
produce a graceful effect, as, for example, m reference 
to the sleepmg Amazon, a wnter said 'Her bow lay 
strung, and her qmver fuU, her shield beneath her head 
Then* girdles they loose not’ Herem is expressed both 
the custom about the girdle, and the fact that she did 
not loose her girdle Two fects are conveyed in one 
expression This conaseness gives a certam amount 
of polish 

^ (139) A second source comes from the order The 
same words when placed first or m the middle lack 
charm, but at the end they are graceful For example, 
Xenophon says of Cymis 'He presents him with gifts, 
a horse, a robe, a necklet, and a promise that his laud 
shall be no more ravaged’ In this hst, the last is the 
one that creates its charm, the promise that his land 
shall be no more ravaged The gift is strange and 
umque The position of the clause constitutes the 
charm If it had been placed first, it would have 
possessed less charm— if, for example, he had said 
'He presents him with gifts, a promise that his land 
shall be no more ravaged, and a horse, a robe, and a 
necklet’ As it is, he begms with the usual gifts, and 
adds last the strange and unusual gift, and it is from 
these facts that the charm is derived 
(140) The ornaments derived from figures of speech 
are dear and seen most frequently m Sappho, an 
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instance of this is 'redoubling" A bnde somewhere is 
addressmg her maidenhood, and says 'Maidenhood, 
Maidenhood, whither dost thou go and desert me ? ’ And 
the Maidenhood uses the same figure m her reply 
'No more will I come to thee, no more will I come^ 
A greater charm is conveyed than if the words had been 
spoken once and the figure had not been used And 3’^et 
the repetition seems to have been mvented to express 
power But Sappho uses the most powerful figures to 
impart grace 

(141) Sometimes also she imparts grace by ' anaphora ’, 
as m the passage on the evemng star ‘Evenmg star, 
thou bnngest all thmgs, thou bnngest the sheep, 
thou brmgest the goaf, thou bnngest the child to his 
mother’ Here, too, the grace is denved from the 
word 'bnngest', which is repeated with the same 
apphcation 

(142) Many other mstances of graceful sentences^ 
could be quoted They are denved from diction or 
from metaphor, as in the passage about the cicala. 
‘From beneath its wmgs it pours forth a clear strain, 
to whatever fiery height it soars and warbles' 

(143) They are denved also from compound words 
of the dith3u-ambic style 

‘Pluto, lord of black-pimoned creatures,^ 

Do this strange deed, before their \vmgs' 

These are playful expressions, smtable to comedy and 
satync drama 

(144) Another source of ornament is denved irom un- 
Wwords, aswhen Anstotlesays 'ThemorelonesoiM 
I am, the more I become a myth-lover’ Corned words 
are mother source, Anstotle says m the same pMsage* 
'The more selfiful and lonesome I am, the more I become 
a lover of fables ' The word 'lonesome ' is of a rather 
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tmusual nature , and the word ‘selfiol’ is coined from self 

(145) Many words derive theur charm from bemg 
apphed to a particular thmg For example ‘This bird 
is a flatterer and a knave’ Here the charm is due to 
■Riding the bird as if it were a man, and the fact that 
unusual terms were apphed to the bird Such ornaments 
of style are due simply to the diction 

(146) Another source of hterary pohsh comes from the 
use of companson, as, for example, when Sappho is 
speakmg of a leadmg man, and says ‘He was dis- 
tmguished like the Lesbian bard amid ahens’ Here, 
grace rather than stateliness is derived from the com- 
parison She might have said, ‘distmguished like the 
mom as compared with the stars’, or 'as the sun excels 
in bnlhance’, or any other more poetical expressions 

(147) Sophron, too, uses the same device when he says 
‘Behold, all the leaves and twigs wherewith the children 
j^e peltmg the man, 'tis, my dear, even as they say the 

Trojans pelted Ajax with mud’ Here the companson 
possesses grace, and playfully suggests that the Trojans 
were children 

(148) Sappho denves a charm of her own from re- 
cantation, when she says somethmg and recants and, 
as It were, repents For example ‘Ye builders, raise 
the hall on high A bndegroom is entermg like unto 
Ares — ^far taller than a man of high stature’ She 
checks hersdf, as it were, as she had used an impossible 
exaggeration No man is as tall as Ares 

(149) Similar is the passage m the story of Telemachus ' 
‘Two hounds were chamed before the portal I would 
tell you even the names of the hounds But what, pray, 
■^oifld these names mean^’ The wnter here cleverly 
changed his imnd and suppressed the names 

(150) Charm is derived from quoting another writer, 
as when Aristophanes twits Zeus for not stnkmg the 
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wicked with thunder, and says* 'His own temple he 
stnl^es, and "Sumum the headland of Athens"!’ It 
seems that it is no longer Zeus who is exposed to ndicule, 
but Homer and the Ime of Homer By this device the 
charm is heightened. ^ 

(151) Some allegones have also a touch of tha 
commonplace, as, for example ‘Delphians, your bitch is 
bearmg a child’ Also Sophron’s reference to the aged 
men* ‘Here I too, among you, whose hair is white like 
mme, wait to put out to sea till the voyage be fair, yea 
since for such as us the anchors are already weighed’ 
He makes other similar allegones about women, on the 
matter of fish 'Razor-fish and shell-fish whose flavour 
js sweety delicacies dear to widows' Such wntmgs 
savour of low comedy and are m bad taste 

(132) Charm comes also from the unexpected — hke 
the saymg of the Cyclops, 'Noman will I eat last’ 
Such a guest-gift was wholly unexpected, both by*' 
Odysseus and by the reader Anstophanes, also, m 
reference to Socrates, says ‘He melted the wax and 
then took a compass, and from the wrestlmg-school he 
stole a coat’ 

(153) Here the charm is denved from two sources 
Not only was the dosmg idea qmte unexpected, but 
it had no connection m sense with what preceded 
Such a lack of sequence bears the name 'gnphos and 
an illustration is seen in Bouhas, the prater in the play 
of Sophron All his remarks are wholly unconnected 
Menander’s prologue to his play Messenia gives 
another mstance 

(154) Often a similanty of members adds pohsh, ^ 
in the saying of Anstotle 'I came from Athens to 
Stageua, because of the great kmg, and from Stageira 
to Athens, because of the great storm' By dosmg 
both the members on the same word he adds a pohsh 
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to his style If you remove the word ' great ’ from each 
member, you will also remove the pohsh 

(155) Sometimes veiled reproaches have an appear- 
ance of grace, for example, m Xenophon, Heracleides, 
'^ho was m company with Seuthes, went up to his feUow- 

guests and persuaded them each to ofier to Seuthes 
whatever gift he had This passage shows a kmd of 
grace, and veiled reproaches as wdl 

(156) I have described the pohsh which is connected 
with the style, and also the sources whence it is derived 
Subject-matter also creates pohdi — for example, by the 
use of proverbs A proverb possesses a natural charm 
Sophron speaks of 'Epioles who strangled his father* 
Elsewhere he says 'He pamted the hon from the claw 
He pohdied the ladle He divided the cummm’ ^ He 
uses two or three proverbs m succession, that his 
wntmgs may overflow with charm In fact, it is almost 
possible to make a complete collection of all proverbs 
from his dramas 

(157) The timely mtroduction of a fable adds grace 
It may be a wdl-known fable, as when Aristotle says of 
the eagle ‘It dies of hunger because its beak grows 
bent It suffers such a fate because once when human 
It mjured a guest ’ Here he uses a well-established and 
familiar fable 

(158) We also mvent many appropnate fables which 
have a bearmg on our subject A certam writer quotes 
the legend 'The cat pmes and grows with the wanmg 
and waxmg of the moon ’ He then adds the f oUowmg 
from his own mvention ‘ Hence arises the fable that the 

. ^oon gave birth to the cat’ There will not only be 
found charm m the art of mvention. but the fable itself 
suggests a pleasmg idea that a cat is the moon’s child 
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{159) Charm often anses from a groundless fear, as 
when someone is filled with needless terror at a strap, 
mistakmg it for a serpent, or a bakmg-pan, which be 
imagines to he a chasm in the ground Such situab^"® 
belong rather to comedy 

(160) Similes, too, possess charm, as when you compare 
the cock to a Persian, because he has an upnght crest, or 
to the great kmg, because he is clad m purple, or because 
we leap up at the note of the cock, as we would leap m 
alarm at the voice of the kmg 

(161) Exaggeration possesses a charm, especially in 
comedies Every exaggeration expresses an unpos- 
sibihty, as when Aristophanes, descnbmg the voraaty 
of the Persians, says 'They baked oxen m bread-pans, 
instead of loaves'. Another refers to the Thracians, 
and says 'Their kmg Medoces earned a whole ox in 
his jaws’ 

(162) The foUowmg expressions belong to the same 
class ‘healthier than a pumpkm', and ‘balder than the 
blue sky’, and the words of Sappho, ‘more melodious 
than a shepherd’s pipe, more golden than gold' Orna- 
ments of style like these are denved from exaggeration 

(163) The ridiculous differs from the graceful, first 
m its subject-matter Gardens of nymphs, loves, are 
the matenal that supplies grace, but they do not provoke 
mirth They will differ as much as Thersites and Eros 

(164) They differ also m the very language Graceful 
language is accompanied by ornament, and is expressed 
by the medium of beautiful words, which do most to add 
charm, for example ‘The mynad-garlanded earth is 
broidered like a robe’, and the brown-bnght mghti^- 
gale ’ The ndiculous is composed of ordmaiy common- 
place language, like the sentence. ‘The more selfful 
^d lonesome I am, the more I become a lover of 

fables' 
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(165) Again, the ndiculous loses its character when 
adorned by style and becomes impressive mstead 
However, the graces of style must be used with modera- 
tion To embelhsh the ridiculous is hke beautif5nng 
^ ape 

(166) Therefore, when Sappho smgs of beauty she 
chooses beaubful and sweet words — die does the same 
when die smgs of loves and of spnng and of kmgfishers 
Every lovdy word is woven mto the fabric of her 
poetty, some words too she created herself 

(167) Very different is the way m which she jeers 
at the uncouth bndegroom and the porter at the wed- 
dmg She uses everyday language, and the diction of 
prose rather than of poetry, so that these poems are 
more suitable to recite than to smg They will not 
accommodate themselves to the chorus or the lyre, 
unless you could iBnd a conversational chorus 

(168) They differ most m their purpose The graceful 
writer and the provoker of mirth have wholly different 
aims The one wishes to gladden, and the other to be 
laughed at They differ also in their results, which 
are m the latter case, laughter, and m the former, 
praise 

(169) They differ also m provmce It is true that the 
arts of ndicule and charm are fotmd combmed in the 
satync drama and m comedy Tragedy, however, often 
calls m the aid of grace, but nurth is repugnant to 
tragedy No one could imagme tragedy mdulgmg m 
jest He who does so will be a writer of satync drama 
and not tragedy 

(170) Even sensible men wiE sometimes use jests m 
s^on, for example, at feasts and dnnkmg-parties, and 
m repnmandmg those given to luxunous hvmg ' The 
phrase, ‘far-shinmg meal-bag’ may be used of the 
poetry of Crates, or you might read ‘A eulogy of 
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lentils* at a gathering of prodigals This method is 
rather that of the Cymes Such jests as these assume 
the role of maxims and proverbs 

(171) An mdication of character is seen m a man's 
jests — ^if they be playful or scumlous Someone ono^ 
stopped the spilhng of ■wine "with a remark about 
‘Peleus instead of Omens* (le mud instead of wine) 
However, a laboured pmmmg on names mdicates an 
lU-bred and undisaphned nature 

(172) In mcknames a kmd of comparison is suggested 
To play on names requires a ready "wit Men 'wdl use 
the foUowmg kmd of comparisons. 'Eg3q)taan demahs’ 
for a tah, dark man, 'a marme sheep* for a fool on a 
voyage They may mdulge m such expressions as these, 
but for the most part, we had better shun such gibes 
as we would vulgar abuse 

(173) So-called 'beautiful words* create a graceful 
style Theophrastus defined them thus 'A woid i^^ 
beautiful if it suggests some agreeable sound or sight, 
or inspires some noble thought*. 

(174) Such words as these suggest agreeable sights 
‘rose-tmted*, ‘flower-laden hue* Sights which bring 
pleasure to the eye, are beautiful also to the ear The 
follo'wmg are agreeable m sound ‘ Calhstratos, Annoon 
The double ‘ 1 * and the double ‘n* have an attractive 


To speak generaUy, it is for the sake of euphony 
that the Attic -wnters add an 'n' to the accusatives of 
Demosthenes and Socrates. There are words which 
suggest some ennobhng thought, such as me ^cients , 
which has a finer rmg than ‘the men of old . The w^o^ 

imphes a higher esteem. j / 

(176) Musicians speak of a smooth word, a rough 
wrd, a compact worf, and a heavy word A smoott 
word IS composed either wboDy or prmapaBy of vowels. 
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for example, /liasr An example of a rough word is 
j5ePpo)K€v The very roughness is due to the fe.ct that 
the sound imitates the action A compact word is a 
blend of the two, and m it vowels and consonants are 
^^qually combmed 

(177) Weight consists of three quahties breadth, 
length, and formation ^povrd, for example, is sub- 
stituted for ^povTQ The first syllable gives it rough- 
ness, the second gives it length, because of the long 
vowel, and breadth because of the Done vowel The 
Dorians always broaden their vowels, and therefore no 
one wrote comedies m Donan dialect, but only m keen 
Attic The Attic dialect has something concise and 
popular and suitable to such pleasantries 
(178) This digression must be forgiven Of the words 
mentioned we may use only those which are smooth as 
possessmg polish 

® (179) Polish IS derived also from the coiliposition 
It IS not easy to describe how this is attamed None of 
the former writers have treated of polish m composition 
Still, I must try to desenbe it as best I can 

(180) No doubt a pleasant and graceful effect will be 
produced if we adapt a metrical system wholly or par- 
tially to our composition This should not be done m 
such a way that the actual metres may be apparent 
when the sentences are jomed, but if they were dis- 
sected and analysed, then we ought to be able to detect 
the existence of metre 

(181) If there be but a suggestion of metre, it will 
.produce the same pleasmg effect Imperceptibly the 

^arm of such a pleasant practice steals mto our mmd 
Such a system is used mostly by the Peripatetics and 
by Plato and Xenophon and Herodotus, perhaps 
also Demosthenes uses it m places, but Thucydides 
never 
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(182) An example can be quoted from Dichaearchus, 
who says *In Eha on Italian soil, an aged man 
advanced m years ’ The close of each of the members 
has a metrical cadence, but the metre is disguised by 
the way m which the phrases are jomed and linked^j 
yet a very pleasmg effect is produced 

(183) Plato often acquires pohsh by his very rh5dhm, 
which IS somehow different, and has neither weight nor 
length The former smts the plam and powerful style, 
the latter belongs to the stately style His members 
produce a ghding effect , they are neither wholly metncal 
nor unmetncal, as, for example, m his description of 
music, openmg with the words. ‘A moment ago I 
was saying’ 

(184) Again, 'In warblmg and beneath the spell of 
music’s charm he whoUy spends his hfe', and agam, 
'Furst if he had any spuited vem m his soul, hke steel 
he tempers it’ Such a passage has pohsh and a clear'** 
element of music Should you alter the order and say, 
'he tempers it as if it were steel’, or 'he spends the whole 
of his hfe’, you rob the passage of its grace, which con- 
sists m the very rhythm It certainly consists neither 
m the sentiment nor m the language 

(185) In speakmg, too, of musical mstruments, agam 
he blends his words in a graceful fashion He says m 
the context ‘The lyre is left to you m your state' 

If you mvert the order and say 'm your state it is left 
you will be practically altering the rhythm He adds 
'And further m the fields the shepherds would have 
some manner of pipe ’ By extending and lengthening 
his sentence, he produces a very pleasmg imitation of 
the note of the pipe You will see this clearly if yoi? 
mvert the order of this passage also and then reate it 

{186) I have said enough about the appearance 
of pohsh, when due to the order of the words. 
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for the subject is difficult I have spoken, too, 
of the features of the polished style, and shoivn on 
what it depends and whence it is derived As there 
was a frigid style which corresponded to the stately 
•jystyle, so also there is a similar perversion corresponding 
to the pohshed style I apply to this the popular name 
of 'affectation' This, too, hke the rest, falls into 
three headings 

(187) First it depends on the sense, as when a ivnter 
described the centaur as ‘nding on his own back’, and 
when Alexander was meditatmg on competmg m the 
races at Olympia, someone said 'Alexander, race along 
thy mother's name’ {1 e Olympias) 

(188) Secondly, it may be found in the words, as ' the 
ffagrant-hued rose was smihng’ The metaphor of 
'smilmg' IS apphed most unsmtably, and the com- 
poimd word 'j&ragrant-hued' would not be used even in 

^'poetry by a wnter of sound judgment Agam, a wnter 
said 'The pme was pipmg softly to the gentle breezes’ 
This will suffice, then, for diction 

(189) Thirdly, it is found in an anapaestic rhythm, 
which most nearly resembles broken and undignified 
metres, hke those of Sotades, with their effemmate rmg 
The following are examples ‘ Havmg dried it with heat, 
let it he', and 'As he brandishes ashes of Pehon up- 
wards his shoulder above’, mstead of ‘Brandishmg the 
Pehon ash over his shoulder’ The hne seems to be 
transformed, hke those people m fable who are changed 
from men to women So much, then, on the subject 
of affectation 
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(190) In treating of the plain style we nught, perhaps, 
introduce certain commonplace themes which are well 
adapted to this style — ^for example, the passage m 
Lysias I have a httle two-stoned cottage, in which the 
upper story exactly matches the lower’ 

The style must be wholly normal and famihar. The 
more commonplace the theme, the more famihar is the 
style Unfamihar and far-fetched diction belong to 
the stately style 

(igi) Compound words are out of place These, too, 
belong to the opposite style, so are corned words, m 
fact all which produce stately language Above all, 
the language must be clear Clearness depends on a 
number of quahties 

(192) First it requires normal words, and secondly, a ^ 
use of conjunctions Asyndeton and loose connection 
IS always lackmg m clearness It is uncertam where 
each member begms because of the loose connection 
This is seen m Heracleitus His loose style is the 
prmcipal cause of his obscurity 

(193) Unconnected style is, perhaps, more suitable 
for oratory, it is also called theatrical, because loose 
sentences encourage actmg A hterary style, on the 
other hand, is agreeable to read This style is con- 
nected and secured by conjunctions For this reason 
actors prefer Menander, because his style is often 
disjomted, while Philemon appeals to readers 

(194) A smgle example iviU serve to show that loose- 
ness of style smts the stage 'I received thee, I bore^ 
thee, I nurse thee, my child’ The sentence thus dis- 
connected will compel you to act the passage, whether 
you ^viU or no, because of its broken character If you 
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join tLe sentences and say, *I received thee and I 
bore thee and I nurse thee’, you will lose much feehng 
by the conjunctions Any passage devoid of feehng is 
unsuited to the st^e 

(195) There are also other dramatic factors For 
example, m Eunpides, Ion seijses the bow and threatens 
the swan which was bespattermg the statues Many 
movements are suggested to the actor by Ion dashmg 
for the bow, and turning his face up to the slsy while 
he reasons with the swan In fact, the whole character 
of the scene is constructed to meet the actor’s needs 
However, we are not now discussing drama 

(196) Gear wntmg must avoid ambigmty, it should 
adopt a figure known as ‘epanalepsis’ or repetition 
‘Epanalepsis’ consists of repeatmg the same conjunction 
m the course of a long passage, for example ‘All the 
deeds that Phihp did, and how he subdued Thrace and 

^'’took the Chersonese and besieged Byzantium, and 
refused to restore Amphipolis- — ^this I will pass over’ 
The repetition of the conjunction goes a long way to 
remmd us of the openmg, and recalls us back to the 
begmmng of the paragraph 

(197) For the sake of luadity we must often repeat 
ourselves What conciseness gams by bemg attractive 
it loses by being obscure As men running past us often 
pass unrecognized, so language, too, is not taken m if 
its movement is rapid 

(198) We must avoid also obhque cases This, too. 
causes obscurity, as is shown by the style of Philistus* 
though It may be less difiuse An example of the obhque 
style, which is on this account obscure, is seen m Xeno- 
phon He was told that triremes were sailmg fr om 
loma to Cihaa, with Tamos on board— the tnremes, 
which belonged to the Lacedaemomans and to Cyrus 
mmself This sentence could be expressed m straight- 
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forward language as follows ‘Many Lacedaemonian 
vessels were expected to arrive at Cilicia, and many 
Persian vessels also, which had been built by Cyrus for 
this very purpose They were sailmg from loma, and 
Tamos the Eg57ptian was the admiral m command oi 
them' Stated thus the passage is perhaps longer, 
but it IS clearer 


(199) To speak generally, we must use the natural 
order of the words , for example ‘ Epidamnus is a city on 
your nght hand as you sail mto the loman gulf’ First 
m the order comes the subject, secondly the predicate — 
that it IS a city, the other facts then follow 

(200) The order might be reversed, for example 
'There is a city Eph3u:e' We do not approve of this 
order for every occasion, nor do we reject the former, 
as we are simply puttmg forward the natural form of 
the order of words 

(201) In narrative passages we ought either to begm 
with the nommative, ‘Epidamnus is a ciiy’, or with the 
accusative, ‘It is said that the city Epidamnus’ All 
other cases will tend to obscurity, and will puzzle both 
the speaker and the hearer 

(202) We must try not to prolong our penods unduly, 
as m the foUowmg ‘The nver Achelous, which flows 
from Mount Pmdus passmg by the town Stratos, dis- 
charges mto the sea’ It would be better here to give 
a pause and a rest to the ear, and say ‘The Achelous 
flows from Mount Pmdus, and discharges mto the sea' 
So expressed it is much clearer, hke roads which have 
many sign-posts and many haltmg-places Sign-posts 
are hke gmdes A monotonous road without sign-posts 
however short it is, seems hard to follow 

(203) This, then, will suflSce on the subject of clear- 
ness, though much more might be said Clearness is 
the prmcipal reqmsite m the plam style 
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(204) In composition of this kmd we must first avoid 
long members Length is alwaj^s a mark of statehness, 
3ust as m metres the hexameter, because of its length, 
IS called 'heroic' and is suitable to heroes, the New 
Comedy, on the other hand, adopts the shorter trimeter 
^ (205) We shall commonly use trimeter members and 
sometimes short clauses, as m Hato’s opening ‘I went 
down yesterday to the Peuneus with Glaucon' This 
sentence contains a number of pauses and rests 
Aeschmes, too, says ‘We were sitting on the benches 
m the Lyceum, where the stewards arrange the contest ’ 

(206) The ends of the members should have a defimte 
rest and basis, as in the examples quoted Prolonged 
endmgs are marks of the stately style, as m Thucydides 

' The nver Achelous, which flows firom Mount Pmdus, etc ’ 

(207) We must avoid also, in this style, the union of 
long vowels and of diphthongs There is always some- 

■>thmg pompous m length We must either jom short 
vowels with short, as wavra ixh ra via KoXd icnriv, 
or short with long, as ^iXios, or somehow or other ex- 
press ourselves with short vowels To speak generally, 
such a form of diction is apt to seem unimpressive and 
commonplace, and it is composed with this end m view 

(208) Pedantic figures must also be avoided Any- 
thmg that is conspicuous is unusual and uimatural 
This style will be marked prmcipally by lucidity and 
persuasiveness We will speak, then, of luadity and 
persuasiveness 

(209) We wiU deal first with lucidity This quahty 
is denved first from accuracy, and from not omittmg 
or cuttmg out any idea For example, take the simile 
^ Homer which begins with the words, ‘And as a rnury 
makes a condmt, etc ' Its luadity is due to the fact 
that every httle mcident is expressed and nothmg 
IS omitted 
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(210) Take again the chanot-race m memory of 
Patrodiis, m which the words occur 'The 'hack of Eu- 
melus was warm with their breath’, and ‘They seemed 
ever on the pomt of sprmgmg on to {aUi . . im^rjaoixivomv 
itKT 7 )v) the chariot ’ The whole of the passage is luci^ 
because no possible or actual occurrence is omitted 

(211) A passage often becomes more luad when a 
word is repeated, for example ‘ In his hfetime 
you spoke of him disparagmgly, now after his death 
you write of him disparagmgly’ The repetition of 
the word ‘disparagmgly’ adds lucidity to the attack 

(212) They accuse Ctesias of prohxity, because of his 
repetitions It may be that the accusation is often 
justified, but m many passages his cntics do not see how 
lucid he IS The repetition of the same word often 
increases the emphasis 

(213) Here is an example ‘Stryangaeus, a Persian, 
unhorsed a Saaan woman Women among the Sacaey 
engage m battle like Amazons When he saw the youth- 
ful beauty of the Sacian woman he allowed her to escape 
After this, when peace was made, he wooed the woman, 
but was rejected He then resolved to starve himself to 
death, but he first wrote a reproachful letter to the 
woman couched m the following terms “I saved your 
hfe, yes, you were saved through me Yet I have 
penshed through you” ’ 

(214) Here a cntic who makes a merit of terseness 
might object to the useless repetition of ‘I saved you’, 
and ‘You were saved through me’, smce the two ex- 
pressions have the same meaning Yet if you remove 
either you will rob the passage of its lucidity and con- 
sequent pathos The expression which follows, I hav^ 
penshed ’ mstead of ‘ I am penshmg ’, adds to the luadity 
by the use of a past tense What has taken place is 
more impressive than what is about to take place 
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(215) Generally spcalang, this poet — and Ctcsias well 
deserves the title of poet~is a master of lucidity m all 
his wntmgs 

(216) Another example may be added It is nght 
to announce an event abruptly, but by degrees, 

keepmg the hearer m suspense and compelling him to 
share our anxiety This is what Ctesias does in an- 
nouncing Cyrus's death The messenger comes to Parj'- 
satis and does not at once tell her that Cyrus is dead 
This would be what is called barbanc brutahty First 
he announces his victory, and she is glad and full of 
excitement Then she asks how the king fares He 
announces that he has escaped She rephes *He has 
Tissaphemes to thank for this’ Agam she asks 
‘ Where is Cyrus now> ’ The messenger rephes ' He is 
where all brave men should camp’. Little by little he 
proceeds, and by degrees he breaks the news The 
>‘\mter thus gives an expressive and lucid picture of 
the messenger’s reluctance to announce tlie disaster, 
and umtes the mother and the reader m a common 
distress 


(217) Luadity is obtamed also by narratmg circum- 
stances connected with the story For example in 
descnbmg a rustic's approach, a wnter said 'From 
^ar the clatter of his feet was heard, as he came near’ 
This sentence suggests a person not walkine but 
poundmg the ground 

(218) Similar to this is Plato’s descnption of Hinno- 
'He blushed Day was now daivning and it 

see how lucid this passage 

I The luadity is ^used by the thought bestowed on 
li Hippocrates’ visit 

(219) Harshness of sound is often used For examnlP 
ae passage m Homer, ‘He smote them, and^to 
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brains, etc and the passage, ‘Upward and down- 
ward, etc ' By the harsh sound he suggests the uneven 
ground Imitation is always lucid 

(220) Corned words are lucid as they are mutative 
For example, ‘lappmg' If Homer had said 'drmlong;!^ 
he would not have represented the drmkmg of dogs, 
and there would have been nothmg lucid But the 
combmation of the two words XarTrovres (lapping) 
yX( 6 cr<r[j(n (with their tongues) gives a still greater 
lucidity This, then, will suffice for a bnef sketch 
of lucidity 

(221) The persuasive style requires two qualities 
clearness and simphcity If it is lacking m either of 
these it fails to persuade We must aim at a diction 
which IS neither overladen nor ponderous if we wish to 
persuade, a diction, too, with a steady rhythm and no 
suggestion of metre 

(222) These are the quahties needed for a persuasiver 
style Theophrastus adds that every detail must not 
be described at length, but some points must be left to 
the mteUigence and elaboration of the hearer When he 
flnnkfi of the pomts which you have omitted, he becomes 
not only a hearer, but a witness and a very partial wit- 
ness, too He thinks that he is clever, thanks to your 
action m givmg him an opportumty to use his mtelh- 
gence To press home every detail, as though your 
hearer were a fool, seems hke castmg a slur on his 
mteUigence 

(223) Since the epistolary style needs to be plam, 

I wiU also speak about this Artemon, who edited 
Anstotle’s letters, says that dialogue and letters should 
be wntten m the same manner A letter, he says, 2§, 
as it were, the reverse side of a dialogue 

(224) There is truth, it may be, m what he says, but 
not the whole truth A letter requires more elaboration 
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than a dialogue The dialogue aims at extemporizing, 
but the letter is sent as a kmd of literary present 

(225) Who would ever talk to a fnend in the style in 
wluch Anstotle wntes to Antipater on behalf of the 
j|ged exile? He says. *If he is wandenng m exile over 
the whole world, wthout hope of bemg recalled, no one 
surely will blame such men if they wsh to descend to 
the kmgdom of Hades’ He who talks m this style 
suggests a man who is tiymg to show off and not one who 
IS merely talkmg 

(226) Frequent breaks are not smtable to letters 
The break m wntmg causes obscunty, and mutation 
IS not so much a characteristic of ^v^tmg as of oratory 
Compare the passage m the Euthydemns' 'Who was he, 
Socrates, with whom you were talkmg yesterday m the 
Lyceum ? There was a great crowd round you and your 
faends’ A httle later, he adds ‘I thmk that the man 
Vou were talkmg with was a stranger Tell me, who 
was he?’ All such mutative ,style is suited to drama, 
but not to letters 

(227) The letter should, to a large extent, be expressive 
of character, like the dialogue Every one m wntmg 
a letter is givmg, as it were, a picture of his own soul 
Indeed, all hterary composition enables the reader to 
see the character of the water, but none does this so 
clearly as the letter 

(228) The length of the letter, no less than its diction, 
requires regulation Excessively long letters and those, 
too, which are too ponderous m style, are m no true 
sense letters, but treatises with an epistolary headmg 

subscnption added Such as these are many of 
Flato’s letters and the one letter of Thucydides 

(229) A letter should have a looser order It is 
ndiculous to wnte m penods, as if you were composmg 
not a letter but the speech of a prosecuting counsd 
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It IS not merely ndiculous to labour thus m letters, but 
unfriendly Fnendship expects us to 'call a spade a 
spade’, as the proverb says 

(230) We must realize that there is not only a certain 
diction, but certam matter which is appropnate to lettersp 
At any rate, Anstotle, who seems more than any one to 
have been a master of the epistolary style, says 'I am 
not wntmg to you about this, it is no topic for a letter’ 

(231) If any one should use a letter to discuss tacks 
of logic, or natural history, he would be wntmg mdeed, 
but not wntmg a letter A letter is mtended to be a 
bnef display of kmdlmess, it deals with simple topics, 
and is expressed m simple words 

(232) Its beauty consists of kmdiy admombons, with 
a frequent mixture of proverbs This should be the 
only bit of philosophy it contains, because a proverb 
IS a popular commonplace But the composer of maxims 
or the preacher of sermons requires the assistance/ 
not of a letter, but of a pulpit 

(233) Anstotle, however, on occasions m his letters, 
uses logical proofs For example, he tales to prove 
that it IS nght to show good treatment ahke to large 
and small cities, and he says ‘The Gods m both are 
equal Therefore, smce the Graces are Gods, you must 
find room for them equally m both* His contention 
IS quite epistolary m character, and so is his method 
of proof 

{234) There are occasions when we address letters to 
states and to kings Such letters as these may be 
allowed a somewhat elevated style It is right to adapt 
ourselves to the person to whom we are wntmg The 
elevation, however, should not go so far ^ to convert 
the letter mto a treatise, hke the letter of Anstotle to 
Alexander, or that of Plato to Dion's fnends 

(235) * 1 '® ^ letter should m its style contain 
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a blend of these two qualities, the graceful and the 
plain I have spoken enoi^h. about the epistolary 
style and the plain style 

(236) There is a perversion corresponding to the 
'fiain style, which is called and This, too, falls under 
three headings first, the sense, as when a wnter said 
of Xerxes ' Xerxes came to the coast with all his men' 
Here he behttled the scene He should have said. 
'He came with the whole of Asia’, but he said ‘with 
all his men’ 


(237) Secondly, aridity arises from the diction, when 
any one describes an important situation in feeble 
words, as when Theodorus of Gadara describes the battle 
of Salamis , and someone dse said of the tyrant Phalans 
In certem matters Phalans annoyed the men of 
Acragas So fierce a conflict and so savage a 
tjrant ought not to have been descnbed by the words 
certam matters and ‘annoyed’, but in statdy language 
appropnate to the subject-matter 
{238} Thirdly, andity depends on the composition 
Inis happens when there are numerous short phrases, 
^ m the aphorisms ‘Life is short, art is long, time is 
fleeting, efiort is elusive’ It happens also when m an 
important theme the member is short and not con- 
tmuous An example of this is when someone was 
condemnmg Ansteides for not takmg part m the battle of 
Salamis, and said, ‘Demeter came and fought with us 
but toteides, no!’ Such an abrupt endmg is un- 
seemly and ill-placed. It is legitimate, however, to 
use such abrupt clauses m other contexts 
J239) It often happens that the idea itself is fneid 
^d what we now caU ‘aflected’, while the composifaon 
®-ttempts to conceal the unattractiveness 
t! example, a certam wnter, refemng 

to the man who caressed his wife when she was dead 
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said, He caresses her no more’ The idea is clear, 
even to the bhnd, as the proverb says, but the concise 
diction hides to some extent the unattractiveness of the 
story, and produces a style now known as ‘affected 
andity’, a fault compounded of two others, affectatiGif 
which is due to the story, and aridity which is due to 
the style 


V 

(240) We now come to the powerful style From 
what has been already said it will be clear that this 
style, like those that have been already descnbed, 
depends upon three quahties Some events suggest 
power by their innate character, so that those who 
describe them seem powerful, even though there is no 
power m their language For example, Theopompui 
describes the flute-girls in the Peiraeus and the brothels, 
and those who pipe and smg and dance In spite of the 
feebleness of his descnption, he seems powerful 

(241) In the matter of composition, this style would 

be produced by substitutmg short clauses for members 
Prohxity destroys vehemence, when much is expressed 
in a small compass, there is an mcrease of power An 
example is the message of the Lacedemonians to 
Phihp, ‘Dionysius m Connth' If they had expanded 
It and said, 'Dionysius has been banished from his 
throne and is earmng a beggarly hvmg m Connth as 
a schoolmaster’, the message would have been rather 
a narrative than a gibe ^ 

(242) In all their conversation the Lacedemonians were 
naturally concise A brief authoritative statement is 
more powerful, lengthy utterance resembles entreaty 
and prayer 
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(243) Symbolic utterances are powerful, because they 
resemble short statements From a short statement 
much can be mferred, and the same apphes to symbolic 
remarks For example, the allegoncal saymg ‘The 
^calas shall smg to you from the ground’, is more 
powerful expressed m this way than if they had said 
simply ‘Your trees shall be cut down' 

(244) The penods must be abridged at the end The 
periodic style is powerful, but a loose style is mdicative 
of sunphcity and good nature, as the style of the 
ancients always was The ancients were distmguished 
by simphaty 

(245) In the powerful style the old-fashioned pattern 
of character and rh3dhm must be avoided — especially 
if we aim at the powerful style which is now in vogue 
In penods, cadences like the following, ' I comphed with 
my cUents’ wish to plead them cause to the best of 

"^.ny powers’, are most m keeping with the rh3dhm which 
I have descnbed 

(246) Vehemence, too, creates a kmd of power in 
composition Roughness of sound also m many cases 
mdicates power, like the effect of uneven words An 
example is seen m the passage of Demosthenes ‘He 
has robbed you of the power to give — ^you of your 
nght’ 

(247) Antithetical and parallel clauses m penods 
must be avoided They are bombastic and not powerful , 
they often create frigidity mstead of power, for example] 
when Theopompus was denouncmg Phihp’s friends he 
weakened the power of his words by the foUowmg 
antithesis ‘Men-slayers they were by nature and men- 
defilers by habit’ The listener finds his mmd fixed on 
the artifiaal style, which is also bad art, and loses all 
sense of mdignation 

(248) Often the very nature of the subject will compel 
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us to compose sentences which are both rounded and 
powerful The followmg passage from Demosthenes is 
an example* 'If one of them had been convicted, you 
would not have made these proposals. If, therefore, 
you are now convicted, no one else will make sucl^ 
proposals' The very subject-matter and order of the 
words without doubt gave rise to the structure which 
grew out of it, and no violence could easily have altered 
its construction There are many facts wluch guide our 
composition, and we are impelled by our very subject, 
just like men racmg down an mclme 

(249) It conduces to power to place the strongest 
thought at the end, whatever is buned m the middle of 
the sentence loses its force Antisthenes illustrates 
this ' Oft will a man cause pam when out from brush- 
wood he anses ’ 

If the order is changed and the passage runs thus 
*Oft ansmg from brushwood a man will cause pam',^ 
although the words are the same, the effect will be 
different 

(250) Antithesis, which I cnticized m Theopompus, is 
no less out of place m Demosthenes, as, for example, 
when he says* ‘You were imtiatmg, I was the mitiate 
You were the master, I the scholar You were acting 
a mmor part, I was a spectator You were driven off 
the stage, I was hissmg’ This passage seems affected 
because of the contrasts, it is more hke a jest than 
a demmciation 

{251) Powerful style is helped by a succession of 
penods, although this is not advisable m other styles 
Penods" succeedmg one another wdl suggest hnes ^ 
verse recited one after another — and powerful verse, to^ 
like chohambics 

(252) However, these successive penods must also 
be short— consistmg of about two members If they 
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consist of many more they will make the passage 
beautiful rather than powerful 

(253) For this reason conciseness helps tlus style, as 
aposiopesis will often add to the power, as when Demos- 
'j^benes says ‘For my part I — ^but I do not wsh to say 
anythmg disagreeable My opponent has an advantage 
over me m his accusation’ By such an eloquent pause 
the sentence is almost more powerful than anythmg 
he might have said 

(254) And m truth ambigmty may often add strength 
An idea suggested is more weighty simphcity of 
statement exates contempt 

(255) Sometimes harshness of language adds power, 
especially when the underlying theme requires it — as 
lu Homer 

Tp&es 8 ’ ippiyijcrav, ottws i 8 ov atoXov 0(f>w 
^ (The Trojans trembled when they saw the wnthmg 
snake) 

He could have saved his metre, and at the same time 
have spoken more melodiously, by a shght change 
Tp&es 8 ’ ippiyrj<Tav, onws o^iv atoXov elBov 

But then neither poet nor snake would have created so 
powerful an impression 

(256) FoUowmg this example we may make many 
similar experimental changes m order Instead of Travra 
av eypa^ev, we may write iypmf/ev dv, and for od irapeyivero 
we may substitute Trapeyivero oix^ 

{257) We may sometimes end a sentence with the 
conjunctions Se or re, although we are warned to avoid 
such an endmg Yet it might be useful m many pass- 
ages, for example ‘ He did not speak well of him, much 
though he deserved it, he msulted him, rather’ [rpripjojae 
8e), and m the expression, Sxotvdv re SKwXdv re In 
Homer statehness is caused by endmg with conjunctions 
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(258) Power would be sometimes added by composmg 
the foUowmg type of sentence ‘In his recklessness 
and impiety he overturned everythmg, sacred and 
profane alike ’ (ra Upd re rd oaid re) Generally speakmg, 
smoothness and euphony belong to the pohshed and not^ 
to the powerful style, and these two styles are r^arded 
as extreme opposites 

(259) And yet it often happens that a mixture of 
playfulness gives an appearance of power— for example, 
m comedies and the usual style of the Cymes The Ime 
of Crates is also an mstance ‘A dwarfed land hes m the 
midst of the wme-dark vapour’ 

(260) There is also the remark of Diogenes at Olympia 
when, at the end of the hophtes’ race, he ran up and 
proclaimed himself as victor at Olympia over all man- 
kmd — in personal character. His words evoke at once 
laughter and admiration There is a subtle pungency 
about the words 

(261) There is also his remark to the handsome youth 
Diogenes was wrestlmg with a handsome boy and 
accidentally assumed an mdecent position The boy 
was frightened and shrank back, but Diogenes said’ 
'Don't be afraid, dear boy I am no match for you 
in that’ The readuiess of his reply causes laughter, 
and there was strength m the hidden emphasis To 
sum up, a speech of a 030110 always suggests a dog 
which bites while it wags its tail 

(262) Orators wiU adopt this method on occasions, 
and have done so Such was Lysias’ remark to the old 
woman’s smtor ‘It is easier to count her teeth than her 
fingers ’ He here depicts the old woman m the strongest 
and most amusmg way Homer’s sentence has already^' 
been quoted ‘Noman I \vill eat last of all ' 

(263) I will now desenbe how power may be denved 
from the use of figures It comes from the figure which 
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IS called ‘passing over’ For example ‘Olynthus and 
Methone and Apollonia and thirty-two cities m Thrace 
I pass over’ In this sentence he has actually said all 
he wanted, and he pretends to have passed them by as 
■jjwthough he had more powerful accusations to make 

(264) Aposiopesis, a figure already mentioned, par- 
takes of the same character and adds strength to the 
expression 

(265) There is a figure of thought which helps in 
strengthemng the language It is called ‘prospopoeia’ 
Here is an example ‘Imagme that your ancestors, or 
Hellas or your country, m the form of a woman, diould 
reproach you m these words’ 

(266) This figure is used m Pericles' funeral oration, 
when he says ‘ My sons, — ^that ye are sprung from noble 
fathers, etc ’ He is not speakmg in his own person, 
but m that of their fathers The argument comes with 
greater appeal and power by bemg thus personified. 
The whole passage assumes a dramatic character 

(267) The forms of thought and figures of speech may 
be adopted as I have described them Alimy quotations 
ivdl serve to illustrate them The more cleverly you 
choose the figures of speech, the more powerful you can 
^e yoinlmguage There is the figure of ‘repetition’ 

Thebes, Thebes, our near neighbour, has been plucked 

repetition of the 

name adds force 

(268) Thwe IS also the figure called ‘anaphora’ For 
example Agamst thyself dost thou call^, agamS 

thou call him Here the figure used is threefold 
^^ere is ‘anaphora’, as I have slid, because 

openmg of each clause, there is 
asyndeton , because the sentence emnlmrc 

jmchons, and there is 'homoioteleuton-. £ca4e“he 
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phrase, 'dost thou call him*, constantly appears at the 
end Power comes from the combmation of the three 
If you paraphrase it thus ' Agamst thyself and the laws 
and the democracy dost thou call him *, you will rob the 
passage alike of the figures and of its power * ^ 

(269) You must know that disjunction more than any 
figure produces power For example ‘He walks through 
the assembly, pufi&ng out his cheeks, kmttmg his brows, 
keepmg step with P5dhocIes* If these sentences were 
jomed by conjunctions, they would become tamer 

(270) We can use also the figure called ‘climax* 
Demosthenes says ‘I did not speak without proposmg 
it, I did not propose it without gomg on the embassy, 

I did not go on the embassy without persuadmg the 
Thebans’ The language may be compared to one 
mountmg from height to height If you spoke the 
sentence thus ‘I spoke and made the proposal, and 
went on the embassy and persuaded the Thebans',^ 
you would make a bare narration devoid of all power 

(271) To sum up, the figures of style aid the speaker 
m dehvery and debatmg power, m particular they 
produce an abrupt style which adds strength Enough, 
then, has been said about the figures 

(272) We may adopt every form of diction that has 
been mentioned m reference to the stately style — only 
with a different end m view Metaphonc^ expressions 
often add power, for example ‘To Python waxmg bold 
and rushmg down on you in full stream’ 

(273) The use of similes will serve the same purpose as 
m Demosthenes ‘This decree caused the danger which 
then was threatemng the state to pass by like a cloud’ 

(274) Parabohc expressions are unsmted to the 
powerful style because of their length, for example 
^Like a well-bred but untramed hound wluch heedlessly 
attacks a boar’ Such sentences show beauty and 
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preasion, but strength requires something vigorous and 
terse, and is like boxers engagmg in dose contact 

(275) Power IS also gamed by a compound word, as 
m those powerful words corned by usage, for example, 
.earth-beaten’ or ‘sideway-stncken’, and other similar 
words The orators will furmsh many such examples 

(276) We must make an effort to adapt the words 
to the deeds We say of one who acted with un- 
prmapled violence, 'he forced his way through’, of 
one who acted with undisguised and reckless violence, 
‘he hewed his way through, he brushed every obstade 
aside' , of one who acted m a crafty and furtive manner, 
‘he bored a way through, he wormed his way m’ 
Other words we apply that suit our matter 

(277) The assumption of exalted language adds both 
statehness and power, for example ‘You ought not to^ 
speak, Aeschmes, without holding out your pahn, but 

<*you ought to have gone as an ambassador without 
holding out your pahn’ 

(278) So m the passage which begms ‘But m 
annexmg Euboea’ The elevation of language did not 
aim at mvestmg the language with statehness, but with 
power This happens when at the height of our rhetonc 
we are denouncmg an opponent The former passage 
IS a denunaation of Aeschmes and the latter of Phihp 

(279) A sentence gams power when we ask our 
hearers questions and do not reveal the answer 'But 
in annexmg Euboea, and planmng a base of attack 
agamst Attica, was he actmg wrongly m so doing? 
was he violatmg the peace, or not?’ He brmgs his 
hearer, as it were, mto a quandary as though he were 
>bemg cross-questioned and could not supply an answer 
If the passj^e had been ddivered thus ‘He was actmg 


eloquent speaker holds out his hand as an oraten 
gesture, an incorruptible ambassador keqis his hand hidden 
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wrongly and violating the peace’, it would have 
resembled a plam statement, not a cross-exammation 

(280) The figure known as ’hngenng' is a figure which 
exceeds the bare facts of the case, and it will greatly 
enhance the power of the sentence An example occur; 
in Demosthenes ‘Athemans, a temble scourge ha; 
befdUen Hellas ’ ^ The passage, thus shortened, would 
have lost power 

(281) The figure called ’euphemism’ may, perhaps, 
belong to the powerful style, the figure, that is, which 
makes ill-omened words sound good -omened, and 
impious words sound pious The citizen, for example, 
who advocated meltmg down the golden images of 
Victory and using the money for the war did not say 
bluntly ‘Let us cut the statues to pieces for the war’ 
This would have sounded like an ill-omened proposal 
and blasphemous to the goddess He used an expres- 
sion of better omen, and said ‘ We will mvoke the statues 
of Victory to help us in the war’ So expressed, it did 
not sound like cuttmg the statues to pieces, but enhstmg 
them as alhes 


(282) The sajungs of Demades, too, possess power, 
although their expression soimds pecuhar and unusual 
Their power arises partly from their significance and 
partly from their allegorical form, and lastly from 


their exaggerated character 

(283) This is an example ‘Alexander is not dead, 
Athenians If he were, the whole world would smell 
the corpse’ The use of the word ‘smeU’ for perceive 
involves both allegory and exaggeration ^ The fact 
that the world perceived it signifies Alexander s strength . 
and at the same time the sentence has a startlmg effect, 
which IS due to a combmation of three causes Kvery- 
thing that startles is powerful, because it creates fear 
1 Demosthenes Falsa leg 259 The ongmal pasMge elaborates 
the sentence The elaboration forms the hngenng 
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(284) To the same class bdong these sa3angs ‘It 
was not I who drafted this decree, but the war, usmg 
Alexander’s spear as a pen ’, and ‘ The power of Macedon, 
now that it has lost Alexander, resembles the Cyclops 
i^hen he had lost his eye ’ 

{285) In another place he says ‘A city — ^no longer 
the naval power that it was m the time of our ancestors, 
but an aged woman wearmg shppers and suppmg gruel’ 
The term ‘aged woman’ is aUegoncal, and is substituted 
for the epithets ‘weak’ or ‘faihng’, at the same time it 
gives an exaggerated descnption of the city’s hstless- 
ness The expression ‘suppmg gruel’ alludes to the 
fact that it was wastmg its war funds at that time m 
feasts and banquets 

(286) These quotations are enough to mdicate the 
power of Demades’ style And yet the style is dangerous 
and cannot be imitated dosdy It contains a poetical 
dement, if allegory and hyperbole and significance are 
poetical But its poetry is mixed with comedy 

(287) The so-called ‘figured language' is employed by 
modem orators to an absurd degree, and at the same 
time it is combmed with a base and suggestive signifi- 
cance The tme ‘figured language’ is combmed with 
tact and care 

(288) An example of tact is seen when Plato wished 
to censure Anstippus and Cleombrotus who were 
feasting m Aegma, when Socrates had been lymg m 
pnson at Athens for a number of days, and who made no 
efiort to rdease their fnend and master, although they 
were scarcely more than twenty miles from Athens 
Plato does not state all these facts m so many words 
'To do so would have been sheer abuse Phaedo was 
asked for a bst of those who were present wth Socrates, 
and when he had given all the names, he was asked 
again whether Anstippus and Cleombrotus were there 
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He replied, ‘No, they were in Aegina* The point of 
aU that precedes is revealed m the words, 'they were m 
Aegma' The argument seems greatly streng^ened as 
the facts themselves reveal the scandal, which is not 
stated m so many words Though it rmght, perhaps^^ 
have been qmte safe to censure Anstippus and his fnends 
openly, Plato preferred to do so in a figurative manner 
(289) Often when we converse with a tyrant or any 
presumptuous person, and wish to reproach them, we 
are driven to use a figure of speech Demetrius of 
Phalerum, for example, was addressmg the Macedoman 
Craterus, who was sittmg on a raised golden throne 
and weanng a purple doak, and was receivmg the Greek 
embassies with an air of haughtmess, and he disguised 
his censure m figurative language ‘ We too once received 
these men as ambassadors, mcludmg Craterus yonder' 


By the pomted use of the word ‘yonder', all the msolent 
behaviour of Craterus is clearly censured under 
figure of language 

(290) To the same class belongs the retort of Plato 
to Dionysius, who had both broken a promise and 
demed that he had made it ‘ I, Plato, never promised 
you anythmg, but you, by Heaven!' His falsehood is 
thus brought home to him, and at the same time the 

language is stately and careful 

(291) Often, however, writers use ambigmties 11 
any one wishes to follow this example and to convey 
censure, he will find an example m the passage of 
Aeschmes which refers to Telauges Almost the whole 
of this narrative about Telauges will leave the reader 
wondenng whether it is genume adimration or mockery 
Such a type of language is ambiguous, and yet though noi 
actual irony it stfil leaves a kmd of iromcd mpression 

(292) There are other occasions on which fi^es may 
be used Inasmuch as lords and ladies do not welcome 
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the reatal of their own misdeeds, when w'e admonish 
them not to fall mto error w’e shall not speak directly, 
but we shall perhaps cnbcize others who have com- 
mitted hke errors, for example, in addressing the tyrant 
Pionysius we shall denounce the tyrant Phalans and 
ns cruel deeds Or we shall praise others whose con- 
duct has been of the opposite kmd, for example, Gelo 
or Hiero, who were like fathers and mstructors of Sicily 
By hstenmg he is admonished without bemg censured, 
and he is led to imitate Gelo who wins such praise, and 
he aims at deservmg it himself 

{293) Often similar caution must be practised m the 
presence of tyrants For example, Philip, who had 
only one eye, resented any reference to Cj- clops in his 
presence, or reference to an eye at all Hermeias, too, 
the ruler of Artaneus, whose rule is said to have been 
gentle m all respects, could not endure any one to refer 
( to a kmfe, or to cuttmg or amputation, because he was 
a eunuch I mention these instances, because I want 
to mdicate the character of tyrants, and to show that 
they particularly call for careful language, which is 
called 'figured language’ 

(294) And yet great and strong democraaes often 
call for the same kmd of language as tyrants For 
example, there was the democracy of Athens which was 
the ruler of Hellas and contamed flatterers like a Cleon 
or a Cleophon To flatter is degradmg, to censure is 
dangerous, the middle course is best, to adopt ‘figured 
language’ 

(295) Sometunes we shall praise a man who falls 
into error, not for his errors, but for avoidmg them, for 

/Example, we shall praise the quick-tempered man for 
wmnmg praise yesterday for his lemency to such or 
such a man’s offences, and for hving a hfe among his 
fellow citizens which is a pattern to them Every man 
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finds pleasure in imitating his own quahties, and wshes 
to add praise to praise, or rather to acquire one consistent 
record of praise 

(296) To sum up, as out of the same wax one man 
models a hound, another an ox, and another a hors^ 
so different effects can be produced by the same subject- 
matter One man speaks m open disapproval and 
says ‘ Men leave their money to their children, but with 
the money they do not leave knowledge how to use 
the legacy ’ This kmd of comment is called Anstippian 
Another wiU put forward the same idea m the form 
of a suggestion, as Xenophon generally does ‘It is 
nght not only to leave money to one's children, but also 
knowledge how to use it ' 

(297) There is also the so-called Socratic method, 
which Aeschmes and Plato especially seem to mutate 


This will tiansform the inadent quoted into a question, 
much as follows ‘My boy, how much money did youi^ 
father leave you? Was it a large sum that could not 
easily be counted?’ 

'It was a large sum, Socrates ' 

‘ Did he then also leave you knowledge how to use it? ' 
At one and the same time he artfully leads the boy 


into a quandary, and remmds him of his ignorance, 
and mduces him to seek instruction All this effect is 
produced with due regard to sound morals and good 
taste, and not, as they say, with Scythian brusqueness 

(298) Such discourses as these when first mvented 
met with much success, or rather they startled people 
by their suggestive and lucid character and their 
impressive admomtions Let this, then, suffice aboiff 

models of style and figured language / 

(200) Smoothness of composition, which is used 
chiefly by the pupils of Isocrates who avoided a cmn- 
binatfon of vowel sounds, is not vei^^ suitable to powerful 
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language Often a more powerful effect could be pro- 
duced by their actual concurrence For example 
‘When the Phoaan war was declared ongmally, m no 
sense through my agency, I indeed as yet had no share 

pubhc hfe’ If the order of the sentence were 
changed ‘When the Phoaan war, through no fault of 
mme, was ongmally declared, for I had as yet no share 
m pubhc life’, a great deal of power would be lost, for 
often the very noise of dashmg vowels will mcrease 
power 

(300) An unpremeditated and spontaneous utterance 
will create a certain kmd of power, espeaally when we 
represent ourselves as angry or the victims of in]ustice 
An elaborate smoothness and rhythmical style is not a 
sign of anger, but of playfulness and a desire to display 
our skill 

^ (301) I have said that a loose style produces power, 
''Ihe same effect will be created by a generally loose 
diction An example can be seen m Hipponax When 
he wanted to abuse his enemies, he shattered his metre, 
and made his language halt mstead of standmg erect, 
and destroyed its rh3rthm He thereby produced a 
style which was strong and abusive A rh3rthmical and 
pleasmg style would adapt itself better to eulogy t han 
to denunaation This, then, will suflBice for the collision 
of vowels 

(302) Correspondmg to the powerful style there is, 
^ you would expect, a perverted style which is called 
disagreeable’ It depends upon the sub]ect-matter, 
when a speaker openly descnbes madeuts which are 
4 egradmg and should never be mentioned For 
the accuser of Timandra for her immoral hfe 
defiled the court with a description of her bowl and 
her apphances, and her rush mat, and many other 
objectionable details of a courtesan’s hfe 
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(303) Composition seems disagreeable if it has a 
disjomted appearance, like the remark, ^Smce such and 
such IS the case, slay them,’ — or when the members 
have no connection with one another, but are hlfp- 
broken fragments Long contmuous penods whic^ 
take away the speaker’s breath are not only wearisome 
but repellent 

(304) Often pleasmg objects lose their charm by a 
wrong choice of words ' When Cleitarchus was de- 
scnbmg a wasp, a creature very hke a bee, he said 
‘It ravages the hillside, it rushes into the hollow oaks’ 
He might have been descnbmg a wild bull or the 
Eiymanthian boar, mstead of a kind of bee His 
language, therefore, was both disagreeable and frigid 
These two defects are m a way closely akm 
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inmde 


528 


L Voltaire’s Candide and Other Tales 936 
■ I, Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Penln and Mr Traill 918 
J, WeUs’B (H G ) The Tlmo Machine and The Wheels of Chance 915 
• Whyte Melville’s The Gladiators Introduction by J Mavrogordato 523 
Wood’s (Mrs Henry) The Charmings 84 

Woolf’s (Virginia) To the Lighthouse Intro by D M Hoarh 949 
Yonge’s (Charlotte M.) The Dove In the Eagle’s Nest 339 

, „ The Heir of ReddySe Intro Mrs Meynell 362 

(See also Fob Yodno Pbofi.e) 

Zola’s (EmQe) GermlnaL Tonslated by Havelock Ellis 897 

HISTORY 


Anglo Saxon Chronldo The Translated by James Ingram 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, etc Introduction by Vida D Soudder 


479 


2 vols 31-2 


300 


372-4 
375 


Burnet’s History of His Own Times 85 
Carlyle’s French Revolution Introduction by H Belloc 
(5ee also Biografbt and E^atb) 

Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World Introduction by B Rhys 
De Joinvllle (See Villebardouln) 

Duruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France 2 vote 737-8 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire 33 

„ Greece imd er the Romans 185 
Fronde’s Henry VIII Intro by Llewellyn WlUlams, M P 3 vote 

„ Edwart VI by Uewdlyn WUllams, M P . B C L „ , „ 

„ Mtmy Tudor Intro by LleweUyn Williams, M.P . B C L 477 

„ History of Qxieen Elizabeth’s Rdgn 5 vote Completing 

Fronde’s ‘Htetory of England,’ In 10 vote 583-7 
{See also Essatb and Bioqrapbx) 

' Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Olipbant Smeaton, M A. 6 vote 434-6. irX-e 
(Bee also Bioqrafht) 

Green’s Short Histo^ of the English People Edited and Revised by 
H ^11 Jane, with an Appendix by R.P Farley. BA 2 vote 727-8 

InJ^dx&Vby 

Irving’s (Washington) Conquest of Granada 478 

(See also Essats and BiooBAPHy) 

9 



P Dickson, LL D 
4 vols £42-5 


IntrooLnctlon 1 


HISTORY — continued 

Josephus’ Wars of the Jews Introdnctlon by Dr Jacob Hart. 712 
L Macaulay’s History of England 3 vols 34-6 
(See also Essays and Obatobt) 

Maine’s (Sir Henry) Ancient Law 734 

Mcrlvale's History of Rome (An Introductory vol to Gibbon ) 433 
Miipict’s ^ A M ) The lYeneh Revolution 713 
Milman’s History of the Jews 2 vols 377-8 
Mommsen’s History of Rome Translated by W 
With a review of the work by B A Ereoman 
I, Motley’s Dutch Republic 3 vols 86-8 

Parkman’s Oonsplnioy of Pontiac 2 vols 302-3 
Paston Letters, The Based on edition of Hnight 
Mrs Archer-Hind, M A 2 vols 752-3 
Pilgrim Fathers, The Introduction by John Masefield 480 
Xj I%)now’s Histoiy of Germany Translated by M R Brailsford 929 
Political Liberty, The (Jrowth of A Source-Book of English Hlstorr 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys 745 fM A 2 vols 397-8 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico With Introduction by Thomas Seccombe, 
„ Conquest of Peru Intro by Thomas Seccombe, M A. 301 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics 250 

Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Chmch Intro by A J Grieve 251 
Tacitus Vol I Annals Hitroductlon by E H Blakeney 273 

„ Vol n Agricola and Germania Intro by E H Blakeney 274 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest Intro by J A- Price, BA 2 vols 198-9 
ViUchardouIn and De Joinvillo’s Chronicles of the Crusades Translated, 
\dth Introduction, ^ Sir F Marrials, C B 333 ^ 

Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV Translated by Martyn P Pollack 780 

ORATORY 

t Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations Compiled by 

Briggs ^Sl^Speeches Selected with Intro by Joseph Stnrge 252 
Burke’s American Speeches and Letters 340 (See also Essays) 
Demosthenes Select Orations 546 -o j 

Fox (Charles James) Speeches (French Rcvolutionarv War Period) ! 

Edited with Inh-odnotlon by Ireno Ctooper Willis, M A 75® 
Lincoln’s Speeches etc Intro by the Rt Hon James Bryce 206 
(See also Bioobaphy) 

Mstcaulaws Speeches on Politics and Literature 399 
(See also Essays and Histoby) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with France 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

I. A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ 484 , _ , . , . 

Ancient Hebrew Literature Being the Old Testament and Apocrypha 
Arranged by the Rev R. B Taylor ,^ols 25^ 

Aristotle, The Nloomaohean Ethics of TraMlated by D P Chase 
Introduction by Professor J A Smith 547 

Bacon’s T^e^AdwaiOTmeiit of^Leamlng 7W (See aim Essays) 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) FWnciplw of H^m 

Vision With Introduction by A D wHHnmj 

Boehme’s (Jacob) The Slgna^ of ^ Things, with Other Writings 

Burtm^SSbert) Anatomy of Melancholy Introduction by Holbrook 
'■ SSwiT” Kaffbr Dr Ktol MUdcoI mtodlicfon b. 


by Rev H Bayne 2 vols 201-2 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— continued 

Slant’s Critique of Pure Heason Translated by J M D Molklojohn 
Introduction by A D Lindsay, H A DOS 
Coble’s The Christian Year Introduction bv J C Shalrp COO 
Eini; Edward VI First and Second Prayer Books Introduction by the 
Bight Her Bishop of Gloucester 448 
1 Koran, The Bodwcll s Translation 380 
Latimer’s Sermons Introduction by Canon Beeching 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a DoTout and Boly Life 01 
Leibnlr’s Philosophical Writings Selected and trans by Marr Morris 
Introduction by C R. Morris, M A 005 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government Introduction by Prolcssor 
^ William S Carpenter 751 

^althns on the Principles of Popnlatlon S vols G02-3 
Will’s (John Stuart) ITtilltoriantsm, Liberty, Representative GoTcmment 
With Introduction by A D Lindsay, M A 482 
„ Snblection of Women (See WoUstoncemft Marr, under Scrrifop ) 
More’s Utopia Introduction bv Judge O’Hagan 401 
L Lew Testament Arranged In tho order in which the books came to tho 
Christians of the First Century 03 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sun Intro by Br Charles Sarolca C3G 
(See also kssats) 

Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zorathustra Translated by A Tlllo and 
M M Bozman 892 

Paine’s Rights of Man Introduction by G J Holyonko 718 
Pascal’s Pens£cs Translated by W F Trotter Introduction by 
^ T S EUot 874 [CIE 403 

Bamavana and the Mabnbhnrata, The Translated by Bomesh Dutt 
Bern’s Life of Jesus Introduction by Right Rot Chns Goro, D D 805 
Robertson’s (F W ) Sermons on Religion and Life Christian Doctrine, 
and Bible Subjects Each Volumo with Introduction by (janon 
Burnett 3 vols 37-9 

Robinson’s flVade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons 
Introduction b> Rev F B Meyer 637 
Rousseau’s (J J ) The Social Contract etc 660 (See also Essats) 

St Augustine’s Confessions Dr Pusov’s Translation 200 
St Francis The Little Flowers and The Life of St Francis 486 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo Introduction bv Sir Oliver Lodge 305 
Spinoza 8 Ethlca etc Translated by Andrew J Boyle With Intro- 
dnetion by Professor Santayana 481 
Swedenborg’s (Emmanuel) Heaven and Hell 370 

„ „ Tho Divine Love and Wisdom 635 

„ „ The Divine Providence 658 

t „ „ The True Christian Religion 803 


King 


owman 792 
41 


POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo Saxon Poetry Edited by Professor R K Gordon 794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems, 1840-66, including Thyrris 334 
Ballads, A Book of British Selected bv K S Johnson 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tho Select Plays of Introduction bv Profniunii 
Baker, of Harvard University 606 ^ 

BJomson’s Plays VoL I The Newly M^ed Couple Leonardo A 
Gauntlet Trans by R Farquharson Sham bos 
,. „ Vol 11 Tho Editor, -f he Banl^“ ---~-*^-®®® 

Translated by R Farquharson i 
Bloke’s Poems and RppphTOles^ Introduction by Mt,^ 

L Browning s Poems, 1833-44 Introduction by -Arthur Waneh 
n Browning s PoenM 1844^4 42 ^ 

. Tho Ring and the Book Intro by Chas W Hodell 

L BW. P»». 9, 

■ Edward FitzGerald 819 

cSlCTidiie, by^ iSSw^^A^B^ie^^ « 

Cowper (WlUlam) H I’Anson Fausset 

Translation) 

Donnes Poems E^ted bv H I’-inson Fausset 867 
Dryden s Poems Edited by Bonamy Dobrda 9 i n * 
Eighteenth-Century Pla-^ Edl^by JohTHaipden 

II 


502 


307 


872 


Specially edited by 


818 



310 


POETRY AND DRkUh—contwued 

Smerson’s Poems Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Tale, USA 715 
I* Sngllsh Bellglous Verso Edited by G Lacey May 937 
Everyman and otber Interludes, includingr eight Jdiracle Plays Edited 
by Ernest Rhys 381 

r. FitzGerald’s (Edward) Omar Kbayydm and Sir Plays of Calderon 819 
I, Goethe’s Faust Parts I and n Trans and Intro byA.G Latham 335 
(See also Essats and Ficrrox) [welL 921 

L Golden Book of llodem Eni^h Poetry, The Edited by Thomas Cald- 
Golden Treasury of Lonmr Poems, The Edited by Ernest Rhvs 746 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Plavs Introduction by Austin Dobson 415 
(See also Essats and Ficnou) 

Gray’s Poems and Letters Introduction by John Drlnkwater 628 v- 
Hebbel’s Plays Translated with an Introduction by Dr C E Allen 6^ 
Heine Prose and Poetry 911 

Herbert’s Temple Introduction by Edward Thomas 309 
Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble Numbers Intro by Ernest Rhys 
h Ibsen’s Brand Translated by F E Garrett 716 
h „ Ghosts, The Warriors at Holgcland and An Enemy of the People 

^i^nslated by R Farqnbarson Sharp 552 
jj „ Lady Inger of Ostraat, Love’s Comedy, and The League of 
Youth Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 729 
„ Peer Gynt Translated by R Farquharron Sharp 747 
L „ A Doll’s House, The Wild Duck and The Lady from the Sea 
Translated by R Farquharson Sharp 494 
„ The P*retender8, Pillar^ of Society, and Ro tmersholm Translated 
by R Farquharson Sharp 659 _ . „ „ 

Jonson’s (Ben) Plays Introduction by Professor S helling 2 vols 489-90 
E^idasa Shaknntala Translated by Professor A. W Ryder 629 
I, Eeats’ Poems 101 , . , ^ 

Kingsley’s (Charles) Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 793 
(See also FicnoN and Fob Touno PeopiiB) 
ti Langland’s (William) Piers Plowman 571 

Lessing’s LaocoOn, Minna von Bamhelm, and Nathan the Wise 
Cl Longfellow’s Poems Introduction by Katherlim Tynan 382 
Iferlbwo’s Plays and Poems Introduction ^ Edward Thomas 
L Milton’s Poems Introduction br W H D Rouse 384 

(See also Essats) . _ , „ , ^ ^ ... ^ j *«— 

IRnor Elizabethan Drama Vol I Tragedy Selected wth Introductloi 
by Professor Thorndike Vol II Comedy _«?1"“ _ 4 . oi 

D Minor Poets of the I8th Century Edited by H Faussot 84 

Minor Poets of the 17th Century Edited by R. G Howarth 873 

^ Moulre’s^omedles^ Introduction by Prof F 0 Green 2 ^s 830- 
I, Now Golden Treasury, The An Antholo^ of So^ and Lyrira 69o 
Old Yellow Book, The Introductio^y Chwlra E Hodell M3 
L Omar Ehayydra (The Rub&ly&t of) Umia ^T Edward FltyGerald 81 
I, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury ..^J^duotion by Edward Hutton. 96 
Percy’s Rellques of Ancient English Poetry 2 vote l«-9 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Poems and Essays Intro by Andrew Lang 

oU(Mte^oe^^*^introduotion by Ernest Rhys 


843 

383 


791 

760 


2 vols 550-1 


154 


604 

627 


Pope (Alexander) CoUected Poems — , 

Procter’s (Adelaide A) Legends and Lyrics 150 , „ 

Restoration Plays, A ^ume of G^toor 

Rossetti’s Poems and Translations Intoodnction 
Scott's Poems and Plays Intro bv Andrew Lang 
(See also Biographt and Fjctioni 

PllS Md Somet, 

Sbeller’s litrodoijtlon by A H KosOTb 2 vote Z5T.8 

Sheridan’s Plays 95 -omf t w Hales 2 vote 443—^ 

Spenser’s |!gherd’r<Llon^^I Othe/ ]^eiS^®Edlted%y Pbm 

. Oarden of Verses. Underwoods, Songs of 

Bffl 76^ EasATB, Ficno.v. and Tbavel) 

Tchekhov ’ Plays and Stories 941 by Emert Rhys 44 

Tennyson's Poems ^ol ^1830^_6» iniroanc® ^ jHarrison 

Twenty One-Act f la3S,-.^‘®*^tec^dT°^^to^od®w>tlom’by Dr 


809 


67J 



pjoETRY AND DRAMA— continued 

I Wilde (Oscar), Plays, Prose Writings and Poems 858 
1 1 Words worth's Shorts Poems Introduction by Ernest Rhys 
„ Longer Poems Note by Editor 311 

REFERENCE 


203 


Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography Manv coloured and line 
Mans, Historical Gazetteer, Index, etc, 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature 440 
Biographical Dictlonarr of Foreign Literature 000 
Dates, Dictionary of 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Provsbs 2 toIs 809-10 


-^Everyman's English Dictionary 
^iterary and Historical Atlas I 


776 


Europe Many coloured and lino Maps, 
full Index and Gazetteer 400 
„ „ „ n. America Do 553 

!, „ ni Asia Do 033 

„ „ „ IV Afirlca and Australia Do CG2 

Non Classical Mythologv, Dictionary of 632 

Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library By R. Fargnharson Sharp 
Httroduction by Ernest Rhys 880 
Roget'a Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 2 vols 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary Revised and Edited by E H 
Blokenev, M,A 495 

Wright’s An Encyclopaedia of Gardening 555 

ROMANCE 

Aucassln and Nicolette, with other Medieval Romances 407 
Boccaccio’s Decameron (Unabridged ) Translated by J M Rigg 
Introduotion by Edwara Hutton 2 vols 845-6 
L Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress Introduction by Rev H E Lewis 204 
Burnt N]al, The Story of Translated ^ Sir George Dosent 558 
L Cervantes’ Don Quixote Motteux’s Translation Lookhort’s Litro* 
duction 2 vote 385-6 

Chr6tlen do TYotm Eriorad EMd Translated, with Introduotion ond 
Notes, by WiUlom Wlstar Comfort 698 
French Medieval Romances Translated by Eugene Mason 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Rings of Britain 577 
Grettlr Sag& The Newly Translated by G Ainslle Hight 699 
Gudrun Done into English by Margaret Armour 880 
Guest’s (Lady) Mabinogion Introduction by Rev R. WilUnms 
Helmshrlngla The Olaf Sagas Translated by Samuel Lalmr 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge 717 
„ Sa^of the Norse Kngs ^ Translate by Samuel Latng 
Ditroductlon and Notes by John Beveridge 847 
Holy Graal, The High History of the 445 

Ealevala Introduotion by W F Klrlw', F L S , F B S 2 vote 2S9-an 
LoSages’Tbe Adventu^ofGUBlas totro by AnatoloLoB^ 2v^ote 
MacDonald 8 (George) Phantastes A Fomie Aomance 732 1437— R 

(Sec also FicnoN) ‘ ® 

Ma’ory’s Le Morte d’Aithur Intro by Professor Rhys 2 vote 4 ‘!-« 
I. Morris (William) Early Romances totroducUon by Alfred Noyes 2M 
„ „ The Life and Death of Jason 575 ^ 

Morte d’ Arthur Romances, Two Introduction by Luov A. hua 

Nibelungs, The Fall of the Tmnslated by Margot A^,i 312 
Rabelais’ The Heroic Dee^ ^Gargant^ and Pantagruel introduction 
by D B Wyndham Lewis 2 vote 826-7 iairoauouon 

Waces Arthurian ^Romaiw» ^nslated by Eugene Mason, 
mon’s Brut. Introduction by Lucy A, Patoii^ 678 


97 

Intro- 


Laya- 


5CIENCE 

' Boyle’s The Sceptical Ohymlst 559 
Dairohi’s The Origin of Species Introduotion by Sir Arthur Reith 

(See also Travel) ' rm F SSi 

L Eddington’s (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physlt^ World Tn^ro 


811 


Faraday s (MIjAael) Experiment Researches In Eleotrlcltv sva 

13 



56 

69 

15 

41 


SCIEN CE — continued 

Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood Introdnction bv Ernest Parkvn 2B2 
Howard’s State of the Prisons Introdnction by Kenneth Ruck. 835 
Huxiey’s Essays Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay Sermons Intro Sir Oliver Lodge 498 
Lyeil’s Antiquity of Man With an Introdtiction by R H Rastall 700 
Maiz's (Karl) Capital Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul Intro 
' duction by G D H Cole 2 vote 848-9 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone 103 

Owen’s (Robert) A New View of Socletv, etc Intro byG D H Cole 799 
If Pearson’s (Karl) The Grammar of Science 939 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 690 
Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations 2 vote 412-13 ^ 

Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering in 1861 98 ' 

White’s Sclbome Introduction by Principal Windle 48 
Wollstonecraft (Diary), The Rights of Woman, with John Stuart Mill 
The Subjection of Women 825 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

A Book of the ’Bounty * Edited bv George Mackancss 950 
Anson’s Voyages Introduction by John Masefield 510 
Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazon With Ulustratlons 446 
Belt’s The Naturalist in Nicaragua Intro by Anthony Belt, P L S 
Borrow’s (George) The Gvpslas in Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 
L „ The Bible in Spain Intro by Edward Thomas 

„ „ Wild Wales Intro by Theodore Watia-Dunton 

(See also Fictton) 

Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides with Dr Johnson. 387 
(See also Biogbapht) „ ^ 

Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in East Africa 500 
Cobhett’a Rural Rides Introdnction by Edward Thomas 2 vote 638-i 
t Clook’s Voyages of Discovery 99 . n /.,/» 

Crdvecoeur's (H St John) Letters from an American Farmer 640 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle 104 

(See also Soienob) , , ^ ^ ^ « 

Defoe’s Tour Through England and Wales Introduction by Q 

(See also Fiction)^ . _ , 

Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etrurtej 2 vote 183-4 
Duflerln’s (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes 499 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spaiii 

FrankUn’s Journey to the Polar Sea Intro by Cart B F Swtt 
Giraldus Cambrensis itinerary Md Desmption of Walra |7| 
TTttkliivt'fi Vovaares 8 vols 264, 266^ 313 , 314 , oAo, oow, 

Kinglake’s Eothen Introduction by Harold Slander, M ^ 337 
LMe’^ModemE^tJaM With many Illustration 316 
MMderille’s W J^) Travels Introduq^ 

Park (Mimgo) Travels Introduction by Ernst Rhys 205 
p<>nlca Passes and Glaciers Selected by E H ji^’ oiA* 

I Polo’s* (Marco^ Travels Introduction by Joto Mawfleld 300 
RrtertFTrt We^ra Avernus 

i^teno?teX%kLd v!?^“ frivlte feth 1 Donkey, and Silverado , 
Squattera ^ ^ Esbats, FianoK and 


D H 
820- 


152 


447 


812' 


778 


762 1 


657 


POR YOUNG PEOPLE 

^ TT-i nna nther Fables An Anthology from ^ 

^ Scott's Little Men I^o^o^o^by^n^ySy 5^ 

T, ,, Little PinRtrated bv the Brothers Robinson - 

^ Andersen’s by Mary ShiUabeer 822 

Beer’s Cast up l>y the ^ 


t 


248 


IntTOtIuctIpn br Dotllo 


')R YOUNG PEOPLE — contwvcd 

jlrowneV (FmncM) Granny’s Wondcrfnl Chnlr _ . _ 

f Radford 112.^ . 

lulflncb’fi (Thomas) The Aw of Fable 472 

„ „ l/CWQds of Chnrlcnmime Intro ))y Fmetl Rhys. 550 

* anton’s A Child's Book of Saint « lHa»tr\ted by T If Uobln-fon ol 
alfo E‘WvT‘3) 

iuToll’fi Alice In W onderlnnd, Throturh the I ooktnc OIim rtp llhn 
trnted br the ATJlhor Introduction br Fme<l Ilbys r3C 
„ Talcs from Chaucer 637 
CoUodl's Plnoccblo or The Story of a Puppet 

''onrer-os (Florence) Tho House of Prayer 023 (fre Ficrios) 
oxsl'sirO W ) Tales of Ancient Grwoe 721 
I 'efoe a Rohlnson (Trusoe Itlu-lratcd by J A Symln^on 69 
If (Sec Also Ficmos) 

f JodBC e (Mnrr Ma^) Hans Brlnkcr, or. The Silvc" Skates C20 
"dear a Hirocs of England 471 
(Sec also liCTiON) 

‘vrlne’s (Mra) Jackanapes Daddr Dinrln’fl Doreeof Ulustrtteil br 
R. Caldecott, and The btorr of a ‘Short 1 |fo 7ii 
> . Mrs OrertlicwaT a Remembmnees 730 

airy Gold lUustmlcd by Hertwrt Cole 167 
airy Tales from the Arabian Mshts Jllustnvted 219 
‘polssart’a Chronicles 57 

atty ’a Parables from Nature Introduction br Grieo Illit* is? 
rlmm’a I-alry Tales Illnstrated br R Anninjr Ikll 6C 
awttaomo's \\ onder Rook and Tancleurood Talcs 5 
(See aho FieTio%) 

**>0 I^fer Introduction by Guy Porock 557 


^ht^, Tom Broym's ^hool pays 

btory'of'a’ni^r 


I * 


Jlln«tm<.d b\ T Robinson 63 
I)or\ Curtis Of) 

l‘''Po^k'““'85o“' Jntroduetlon b> Guy 

I bgsloy’a Rer^ Introduction by Grace Rh>s 113 

” Inbroducllou by C I Onnllner 

M Baldcs and Olntieus 277 IM \ 

- . . (Sec also Porni\ ««// 1 tenov) 

^ iSBton'a Peter the Whaler G ’ 

ff. „ Three Midshipmen 7 ^ 

-Amb s ^Icfl from ShnkcffpcArD Illo^lrated br A RAf»Lhnm < 

(?ec olw Biooiwpiir and IXsAtf? i«w-kham S 

j^ar (and OIIjot) A Boole of Nonsense 800 
^(irryat H Children of tho Nevr forest 2t7 

Llttlo Savaqe .^trpductlon by R Brlmley Johnson 


Mirtimin RcadT Introaoin by R ‘Em?’,"?" 


» Settlers „ 

" RattUn tho Reefer 

ir .. Ficrnov) 

Martlncau B Feats on tho 5 lords, etc i... i n .. 

Mother Goose s Nursery Rhymes niuiitmted*^^473 Rockham 

““ Jess?’' is7 

story Book fur Boys and Girls Edited hr 
Stowe s Uncle Tom’s Cabin ti«y I'ocock oj i 

Swifts GulUver'e Travels Rlustratcd by A Racltham 
„ . „ (5ce also Biooiupm and EssatbI *wnnam 
Swiss Family Robinson Illustmtlons bs Clias rniirn.»i 
Verno s (Jules) Abandoned 60 UlSMoS 

» Uropped from tho aouds “ 

« ,, Five W--’ 


429 


707 


743 
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